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PREFACE. 



u Elementary Spelling Book probably eomprisea as many 
rudiments of the English language, as can be well cam- 
el into so small a compass. But there are other rules, in 
nstruction of English words, which should be taught to 
pupils, in order to nnake them well acquainted with their 
* language. The most important of these are inserted in 
ork, with many other useful lessons, 
explanations of the prefixes and affixes will be useful to 
sses of pupils, whose understandings are sufficiently en- 
to comprehend them. The derivations of English words 
he Latin and Greek languages may not be so generally 
1 ; but they may be of some use, even to mere Englisn 
rs ; and they must be very useful to such as are intended 
education in our hiffher seminaries. There are books 
-ket containing similar explanations ; but I have seen 
i^hich are free from material errors, 
be section containing the derivations from the Latin lan- 
the radix or primary word is translated ; but most of the 
h derivatives are left without explanation, as exercises 
pupils. Such exercises seem to be necessary for the 
e of instructing the learner in the effect which the pre- 
nd terminations have in changing or modifying the sense 
primary words. Practice will render these changes 
r, and enable the student to apply the rules to p£er 

lust be observed, however^ that the senses of derivative 
are not always to be ascertained from the prefixes aiid 
; usage has often varied their application : and for this 
, a book of this kind cannot be a substitute for a good 
ary, which every pupil should consult. 
Havbn, 1836. 
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SECTION I. 
[Supplement to Section cxlyii. of the Elementary Spelling Book."] 

WORDS PRONOUNCED ALIKE, THOUGH DIFFERENTLY WRITTENf 



OR OF A DIFFERENT MEANING. 



hi the foUowing words the vowel 
sound is that of a long, as in mate. 

Ate, ipast time of eat. 
eif^y a nnmber. 

al le ga^ tion, affirmatioo. 

al li ga' tion, rule of arithmetic, 
bate, to abate, 
bait, refreshment. 

baya, bay trees. 

baize, a coarse cloth, 
b^iid, to twist, 
brayed, past time of bray. 

brake, fern, a thicket, an instra- 
ment to break flax. 

break, to part by force. 
Dane, a native of Denmark, 
cioiffii, to condescend. 

day, twenty-four hours. 

dey, a Ttsrkish governor, 
faint, languid, 
fehit, a pretense. 

chaste, pure, modest. 

chased, pursued. 
fraise, a stake in fortifying. . 
phrase, part of a discourse. 

praise, commendation. 

prays, third person of pray. 

pteys, third person of prey, 
gage, a pledge, 
gauge, to measure a cask 

gate, an opening for pasatgcw 

gait, manner of walking, 
gra' ter, a rasp, 
grea' ter, larger. 

graze, to eat grass, to rub alightty. 

grays, mixed colors. 
Jane, a woman's name, 
jean, a kind of cloth. 

lade, to load, to dip out liqnor. 

laid, placed. 
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maze, intricacy, 
maiz, indian coro. 

place, a situation. 

plaice, a flat fish, 
plate, a utensil, wropght silrer. 
plait, a fold in cloth. 

rain, water falling from clouda. 

reign, to govern. 

rein, line of a bridle, 
raze, to destroy, 
rays, beams of the sun. 
rai8e„ to lift, to brine up. 

rai' ser, one who lifts. 

ra^ zor, a shaving tool, 
sai' ler, a vessel that sails, 
sai' lor, a seaman. 

sane, sound in mind. 

Seine, a nver in France, 
se ta' ceous, having bristles, 
ce ta' ceous, of the whale kind. 

slays, third person of slay. 

sleighs, carriages on runners, 
sta' tion a ry, fixed in a place, 
sta' tion e ry, paper, quills, <Scc. 

strait, a narrow passage. 
. straight, not crooked, 
t' .e, a story and number, 
tail, limitation of an estate . to certain 
heirs. *\'w^i 

tray, a trough. 

trey, three of cards. 
Tane, to show the course of Uw 

wind, 
vain, proud, ineflectual. 
Tein, a vessel for the blood 

wade, to go in water. 

weighed, past time of weigh, 
wale, a mark, a stripe, 
wail, to weep with outcry. 

wane, to decrease. 

wain, a wagon. 
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wave, a moymg swell of water, 
waive, to relinquish, 
ways, goinjgs, roads, 
weighs, third person of weigh, 
air, the tuid we breathe, 
heir, one that inherits, 
bare, naked. 

bear, to prodace, sustain, 
bear, a wild aninial. 
fare, food, price of passage, 
fair, clear, handdome. 
fair, a stated market, 
glare, d zling light, 
glair, the white of an egg. . 
pare, to cut off the rind, 
pair, a couple. 
pear, a fruit. • 

Short B, as inhat. 
Adds, third person of add. 
adz, a curving cutting toot 
* an, one. 

Ann, a woroan^s name, 
an' nal ist, a writer of annals, 
an' al yst, one who analyses, 
ank' er, a measure for Kquorsl 
anch' or, a hooked iron to hold 
ships, 
as' pe rate, to make rough, 
as' pi rate, to utter with breathing; 
car en der, a hot press, 
cal' en dar, an almanac, 
car lus, a hard tumor, 
cal' ious, hardened to insensibility, 
jam, a ponserve of fruit, 
jamb, side of a chimney. 
lax, loose, slack. ' . 

lacks, third person of lack. '*»■ 

laps, third person of lap., 
lapse, a.slip, a fall. 
rack, to torture. .-. 
wrack, a sea plaAt. ^ 

Italian^ a as in bar. 
Bard, a poet and singer, 
bar red, past time of bar. 
mark, a note or sign, 
marque, license to take an enemy** 
ships. 
mar' shal, a civil officer, 
mar' tial, warUke, military. 
cast, to throw, 
caste, rank in India. 



cast' er, a vial, he that throws, 
cast' or, a beaver. 

draft, a drawing, an order for money. 

draught, a drawing, a drink. 
Broad a, as in ball. 
Bald, destitute of hair, 
bawl ed, past tense of bawl. ^ 

calk, to stop seams in a snip. 

cauk, a mineral, 
cauf, a car for fish, 
cough, efSbrt to discliarge phlegm. 

claws, hooked nails, talons. 

clause, part of a sentence, 
gall, bite, bitterness. 
Gaul, ancient France. 

maul, to beat and bruise. 

mall, a Urge beetle, 
pall, a cloih to cover a coffin. 
Paul, a man's name, 
pawl, a short bar in ships. 

wall, a raised work of stone or bricka 

wawl, to cry as a cat. 

Long e, as in mete. 

At re'ar, behind, unpaid. 

ar rie're, the last body of an army. ' 

dis cre'et, prudent, discerning. 

dis cre'te, distinct, separate, 
flee, to run away, 
flea, a small insect. 

Greece, a country in Europe. 

grease, soft fat. 
greaves, armor for the legs, 
grieves, third person of grieve. 

key, that which fastens. 

quay, a mole or wharf, 
meed, a reward, 
mead, a meadow, a liquor. 
Mede, a native of Media. 

peak, a point, top. 

pique, slight anger, 
peer, a nobleman, 
pier, a wharf, support of an arch. 

queen, a ktng^s consort. 

quean, a k>w woman, 
seel, to close a hawk's eyes. 
seal, to close with wax, a stone with a 

device on it, a marine animal, 
ceU, to cover. 

seer, a prophet. 

sear, to bum slightly. 

Seir, a mountain. 
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■eas, planl of aea. 
sees, ihird person of see. 
■eiie, to arrest, or catclt 
sha gre'en, leather of fish 
cha grin, vexation, 
sleeve, cover of the arm. 
sleave, silk not twisted, 
teal, a wild fowl, 
toil, the lime-tree. 
teas, sorts of tea. 
tease, to vex with importuniCjr* 
trea' tise, an essay, 
trea' ties, plural of treaty, 
wean, to accustom to the want of 

thing, 
ween, to think. 

wheel, a circular frame, 
wheal, a pimple. 

Short e, as' in men. 
Berth, a place to sleep in. 
birth, a conung into the workL 
bet" ter, more excellent, 
bet" tor, one who lays a wager, 
cens" or, one who censures, 
cens" er, a pan for incense, 
fer on, a culprit, 
fer Ion, a whitlow, 
guest, one entertained, 
gues sed, conjectured, 
in ten'sion, a stretching, 
in ten" tion, purpose, design. 
Let" tice, a woman's name, 
let" tuce, an herb for salad, 
lev' y, to raise money, 
lev" ee, a bank, an assembly 
visitors, 
pen" cil, utensil for writing, 
pen" sile, hanging, suspended, 
sense, feeling, understanding, 
cense, a tax. 
retch, to try to vomit 
wretch, one very miserable. 
Long i, 08 tn. bite. 

Bite, to seize with the teisth. 
bight, one coil of a rope. 

dire, dreadful. 

dyer, one who colors, 
find, to discover, 
fined, subjected to a penalty. 

flies, small winged insects. 
' flies, third person of fly. 



guise, manner, appearance* 
guys, ropes to keep steady 

hide, skin of a beast, and lo eon> 
ceai 

hied, the past tense of faie. 
high, lofty, elevated, 
hie, to hasten. 

pri" or, beibre, the head of a conreni 

pri" er, one who pries, 
prize, s premium, or reward, 
pries, third person of piy. 

pride, high esteem of one's wtUt 

pri ed, past time of pry. 
a quure, twenty-fonr sheets of paper. 
- choir, a company of singers 

rime, white frost. 

rhyme, poetry with according aonnds 
in the last words of lines, 
side, the wide part of a thing, 
ngh ed, past tense of sigh. 

sine, a line from one end of an 
arch 

sign, a mark, to set one*s name. 
size, bulk, bigness, glue, 
nghs, plural of sigh. 

time, season, duration. 

thyme, an aromatic plant. 

Short i, 09 tn pin. 

Brit" ain, England and Scotland. 
Brit" on, a native of Britain. 

dis" cus, a qnoit 

dis" cous, broad and flat. ^ 

Phil" ip, a man's name, 
fil" lip, to strike with the finger. 

fil" ter, to strain, as liquors. 

phil" ter, a love potion, 
gild, to overlay with gold leaf, 
guild, a corporation in England. 

gilt, overlaid with gold leaf. 

guilt, criminality, 
gris" ly, horrible to thb sight, 
griz" zly, grayish. 

lick"er, one that licks. 

'liq" uor, a fluid substance, 
limb, a branch, a member, 
limn, to paint. 

lynx, a spotted animal. 

links, torches, parts of a chain, 
mil" len er y, goods of a millener. 
mil" le na ry, consisting of a then* 
sand. 
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mift, ^ne nm. 

missed) overlooked, lost 
prim' er, first book for children. ■ 
prim' mer, more prim. 

n^ net, a private seal 

cyg' net, a young[ s.wan. 
ci li'' cious, consisting of hair. ' 
si li'' cious, of flint-stone. 

■il' ly, foolish, weak. 

Scil' ly, the name of isles, 
sink, to descend ; drain for filth. 
cin<|ue, five. 

cit, a citizen. 

sit, to rest on a seat, 
sticks, pieces of wood. 
Styx, a feigned river. 

Long o, aa in note. 

Board, a piece of timber, diet, 
bored, perforated. 

blote, to dry in smoke. 

bloat, to puff up. 
broach, to tap, to open, 
brooch, a bosom buckle. 

cole, cabbage. 
. ooal, wood chaired, 4nd a mineral 

fuel. 
fore, in front. 
four, twice two. 

fort, a fortified place. 

forte, that in which one excels, 
fourth, adjective of four, 
forth, forward, abroad. 

gourd, a plant. 

gored, past time oigme. 
jg[o cer, a dealer in groceries^ 
gross er, more gross. 

hoard, an accumulation^ 

horde^ a tribe of men. 
hole, a hollow place, 
whole, entire, not bioken. 

home, one^s usual dwelling. 

holm, an evergreen tree, 
nose, of the face, 
knows, third person of know. 

ode, a poem or song. 

owed, past time ef owe. 
mode, manner^ fashion, 
mowed, past time of mow. 

pore, a small tube, a spiracle, 

^uir, to throw out. 
pores, plural of pore, 
pours, third person of pour. 



port, a harbor, gate, wine. 

Porte, the Ottoman court, 
roan, dark with white spots. 
Rhone, a larse river in France. 

road, a hi^way. 

rode, past time of ride. 

rowed, past time of row. 
roads, highwavs. 
Rhodes, an isle in the liOTtnt. 

rose, past time of rise. 

roes, female deer. i 

roam, to wander. 
Rome, chief city of Italy. 
, sold, transferred for a pries. 

soled, past time of sole, 
sore, easily pained, 
soar, to rise high. 
sower, one who sows. 

soared, past time of soar. 

sword, a weapon, 
told, spoken, informed, 
tolled, past time of toll, 
tded, allured. 

thrown, cast, sent. 

throne, a royal seat, 
tole, to allure, 
toll, a tax, sound of a bell. 

Short o, M in not. 

Chop, to cut. 

chop, a piece of meat. 

chap, the jieiw of a beast. 

cod' ling, a young cod-fish. 

cod' dling, parbouing. 
on' er a ry, burdensome, 
hon' or a ry, giving honor. 

sor' rel, a plant, a reddish color. 

sor' el, a buck of the third year. 

Sound of 00, as in cool. 

Coom, soot, grease for wheels, 
coomb, a measure of 4 bushels. 

Long u, as in allude 

Cue, a hint, end of a tail, 
queue, a tie of hair. 

deuce, the two in cards. 

duse, a demon, or evil spirit, 
fine, passage for smoke, 
flew, past time of fly. 

ju' ry, men to try a cause. 

jew' ry, the land of Judea. 
mu' cus, slimy matter, 
mu' cous, slimy, riscous. 
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muse, geniat of poetry. 

mewt, coopt, cages. 
tn' er, one who makes suit. ^ 
Mw' er, a drain under ground. 

use, (verb^) to handle, employ. 

ewes, plural of ewe. 
bruise, to hurt with Mows, 
brews, third person of brew. 

brute, a beast. 

bruit, rumor, report, 
crews, companies in ships, 
cruise, to sail about. 

cru' el, inhuman, unfeeling'. 

crew' el, a ball of yam. 

Skortf u, as in but 
Butt, two hogsheads. 



butt, to push with the head. 

chuff, a clown. 

chough, a ses-fowl. 
cul Icr, one who culls. 
CO lor, a hue, to paint or dye. 

fun' gus, a mushroom. 

fun' gous, like a mushroom, 
just, upright, honest, 
joust, a mock fight. 

rung, past time of ring, 

wrung, past time of wring, 
skull, the bone of the braio. 
scull, a boat, a sbost oar. 

Ow OS in Doir. 

Brows, edges, 
browse, to eat shrubs. 
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^ WORDS WRITTEN ALIKE, BUT DIFFERIN« IN ACCENT AND PRO* 

NUNCIATION. 



Con'jure, to use enchantment. 

en'trance, a going in. 

gal'lant, brave. 

min'ute, the sixtieth part of an hour. 

prelude, a forerunner. 

fVe'sage, a prognostic. 

pres'eot, a gift. 

piod'uce, product. 

uval'id, not binding in law. 

prec'edent, an example. 

va'Ten, a fowl. 

•ur'name, a family name. 

deni'er, one who denies. 



conju're, to entreat solemnly, 
entran'ce, to put in an ecstasy, 
gallant', attentive to ladies, 
minu'te, very small, 
prelu'de, to precede, 
presa'ge, to forebode, 
present', to give, or offer, 
produ'ce, to bring forth, 
m'valid, one not in health, 
prece'dent, going before, 
rav'on, to devour eagerly, 
suma'me, to add a name, 
denie'r a French coin. 



In the foUowing, the letter s has its proper sound in the noun or 

adjective f but that ofz in the verb. 





eij. 


werb. 


noun or 


adj. 


9erh. 


Aba'se, 




to abuse. 


house. 




to house. 


doee. 




to close. 


• misu'se. 




to misuse. 


browse. 




to browse 


mouse, 




to mouse. 


diffa'se 




to diffuse. 


refuse, 




to refuse. 


•SM'te, 




to excuse. 


rise. 




to rise. 


gMM^ 




togreaae. 


use, 


• 


to use. 
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Wwis from the Greek or Latin whose plural is formed hy suk» 

stituting e for i. 

jHu, 
axes. 



9vng. 

Ax'is 

ba'sis, 

cri^sifl, 

fas'cis, 

ellip'sis, 

amu^ysis, 

emph'asis, 

amaiiuen^sis 



bases. 

crises. 

fasces 

ellipses. 

analyses. 

emphases. 

amanuenses. 



9%ng. 

antith'esis, 

fiypoth'esis, 

pha'sis, 

the^sis, 

o'asis, 

metamorph'osis, 

borea'lis, 



flu. 

antiih'eses. 

hypoth'eses. 

pha'ses. 

tbe'ses. 

o'ases, 

metamorph'oseflL 

borea'les. 



A'phis, 
ephem'eris 



A'pex, 
calx, 

append'ir, 
in'dex, 

Fo'cus, 
fun'gus, 
ge'nius, 
nu'cleus, 



The following take the letter d. 

aph'ides. chrys'alis chiys'alides. 

ephem'erides. 

The following y except the first, change x into ces. 

a'pexes. ra'dix rad'ices. 

cal'ces. ver'tex, ver'tices. 

append'ices. vortex, vor'tices. 

in'dices. 

The following change us into i. 

fo'ci. ra^dius, ra'diL 

fun'^i. stim^ulus, stim'uli. 

ge'nii. ma'gus ma'gi. 

nu'clei. 



The following change the terminattons on and un into a. 



Autom'aton, 

crite'rion, 

ephem'eron, 

pnenom'enon, 

ena'tum, 

stra^tum 

desidera'tum, 

da'tum, 

addend'om, 

Ge'nnt, g^n'era. 



antom'ata 

crite'ria. 

ephem'era. 

pfaenom'ena. 

erra'ta. 

stra'ta. 

desidera'ta. 

da'ta. 

addend'a. 



memorand^'um, 

corigend'um, 

animarculum, 

spec^ulum, 

arca'num, 

me'dium, 

moment'um, 

enco'mium. 



memoranda, (or 

corigend'a. [uxm.) 

animal'cula. 

spec'uia. 

arca'na. 

me'dia. 

moment'a. 

enco'mia, (or urns.) 

efflu'vii^. 



efilu'^vium, 
The following are thus formed 

stamen, 8tam%a, tIs'cus, vis^cen. 



Remark, — In the pronunciation of some words of like formation, 
tliere is a distinction observable between the sound of vowels 
in the terminating syllables of adjectives and verbs. Thus the 
sound of a in the final syllable oi legitimate^ when an adjective^ 
is shorter than it is in the verb, to legitimate. In the adjective^ 
in a rapid pronunciation, the a is sounded nearly as c short, 20* 

fitimet ; but in the verb, and especLsilly in the participles, the a 
as its own distinct sound, as in .legitimating. The distincticm, 
ia the participles, is the effeo^ of a secondary accent on the pe* 
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nultimfite syllable. So in the adjective intimate and the verb to 
tntitnate ; and in aggregate, animate, proximate and to approxi- 
mate, appropriate, £c. This shortening of the letter a occurs 
chiefly, pr wholly, in adjectives of three syllables or more. 

The formative terminations of verbs never remove the accent 
of the simple verb. But when nouns and adjectives, having the 
first syllable accented, are converted into verbs, the accentua- 
tion is changed to the second syllable of the verb, to render 
more easy the pronunciation of the derived words, the past 
tense and participle. 

EXAMPLES. 



Nouns and adjeeHvet, 
AVject, mean, low. 
ab'sent, not present, 
ab'stract, an abridgment. 
Bc'ceut, stress of voice, 
affix, a word added 
at'tribute, a quality, 
aug'ment, increase, 
comment, mortar, 
corieague, a partner, 
collect, a short prayer, 
com'roent*, exposition, 
com'plot, a confederacy, 
com'pound, a mixture, 
'com'press, a bandage, 
con'cert, of music, 
con^crete, a mass, 
conduct, behavior, 
con'fine, a border, 
con'flict, a contest, 
con'serve, a sweet^moat* 
con'sort, a companion, 
con'test, strife, dispute, 
con'tract, a bargain, 
con'verse, conversation, 
con'vert, a proselyte, 
con'vict, one found ffuilty. 
con'voy, a force for defense, 
des'^ert, a wilderness, 
dcs'cant, a song, 
de'tail, particubr accoont. 
di'geat, a body of laws, 
.ea'cort, a compaTiy for defsnae. 
•a'say, an attempt 
ez'porti^goods exjxnrted. 
attract, that which is drawn oat. 
ftf^ineiit, agitation. 



Verbs, 
abject', to cast away, 
absent^ to keep away, 
abstract' to take from, 
accent', to lay stress, 
affix^ to add to. 
attrib'ute, to ascribe to. 
augment', to incresse. 
cement', to unite by mortar, 
colleague', to unite with, 
collect', to gather, 
comment', to expound, 
complot', to conspire, 
compound', to mix. 
compress', to press together, 
concert', to plan together, 
concrete', to congeal, 
conduct,' to lead, or behave, 
confine', to limit, tp restrain, 
conflict', to contest with, 
conserve', to preserve, 
consort', to associate, 
contest', to dispute, oppose, 
contract' to bargain, shorten, 
converse', to talk. « 

convert', to turn in opinion, 
convicf , to prove to be guilty, 
convo/, to attend for protection, 
desert', to forsake, 
descant', to comment 
det&il, to give particulars, 
digest', to concoct in the stomadk 
escort', to attend for defense, 
ess&y, to attempt 
export', to send from the country, 
extract', to draw out. 
ferment', to be in agitation. 
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bresight. • 

anticipation, 
lat which is brought in. 
slamp, print, 
lame to a title, 
perfume, 
od inserted, 
ntempt offered, 
lat which is presented, 
leclaration against, 
at which is put before. 
. scheme proposed. 
lelling in small quantities. 
)iie under power. 
iew. 
evolter. 
register, 
aste matter, 
extreme pain. 
a conveyance. . 
, a vessel for conveyance, 
a loose dress. 
Nouns. 

he month, 
native propensity, 
part of language 



fofectet', to plan befowbitid. 
foretaste, to taste beforehand. ^ 
\mport\ to bring in from abroad 
impress', to press, to print, 
imprint', to print, impress, 
incen'se, to make angry, 
inla'y, to insert pieces of wood, 
insult', to treat with contempt, 
object', to oppose in words!, 
protest', to affirm solemnly, 
prufix', to put before, 
project', a plan, to jut oat. 
retail', to sell in small quantities, 
subject', to reduce to obedience, 
survey', to view, 
rebel', to revolt, 
record', tQ register, 
refuse, to reject, 
torment', to torture, 
transfer', to convey, 
transport', to convey by water, 
undress' to take off clothes. 

Adjectives, 
august', magnificent, 
instinct', moved by nature, 
supine', dull, the face upward. 



SECTION III. 



WORDS AND NAMES EXPLAINED. RELATIONS. • 

male of the human kind, of adult age. 
, a female of the human kind, of adult age. 
a male parent, 
a female parent. 

"at her y a father's or mother's father. 
notheVf a father's or mother's mother. 
rand father f a grand father's or grand mother's father. 
rand mother , a grand father's or grand mother's mother. 
nale child or offspring of any age. 
?r, a female child or offspring of any age. 
son, a son's or daughter's son (or the son of a son or 
Iter.) 

daughter, a son's or daughter's daughter (the daughter 
son or daughter.) 

, a male born of the same parents 

2 
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Sisteff a female bom of tbe same parents. 

Half-brother , a male bom of tbe same father or mother, but not 
of both. • 

Half-sister^ a female bom of the same father or mother, but not 
of both. 

Brother in law, the husband of one's sister. 

Sister in law, the wife of one's brother. 

Uncle, the brother of one's father or mother. 

Aunt, the sister of one's father or mother. 

Nephew, a brother's or sister's son. 

Niece, a brother's or sister's daughter. 

Cousin, a son or daughter of one's uncle or aunt. 

Consanguinity, relation by blood, or between persons descend- 
ing from the same parent or ancestor. 

Affinity, relation by marriage. 

Ancestor, a person, male or female, from whom one has de- 
scended, in any degree however remote. Adam and Eve 
were the ancestors of all the human race. 

Ancestry, the line of ancestors. 

Posterity, children and other descendants of a man or woman ; 
offspring. 

Genealogy, an account of the descent of children from ancestors 

Infant, a male or female child when first born, or very young. 

Child, a male or female of the human kind, when young. 

Boy, a male of the human kind, when young. 

Girl, a female of the human kind, when young, or unmarried. 

Youth, a yQung person of either sex. 

Bachelor, a man who has not been married. 

Maid, a young woman. 

Giant, a man or woman of very extraordinary stature. 

DwarJ, a person or animal much less than the common size. 

Monster, a child or other animal not of the natural form. 

Nurse, a female that affords nourishment from the breast, or a. 
man or woman who attends the sick. 

Twins, two children dt persons bom at the same birth. 

Marriage or Wedlock, the uniting of a man or woman for life. 

Bridegroom, a man at the time of his marriage. 

Bride, a woman atnhe time of her marriage. 

Bride-man, a man who attends a bridegroom at his marriage. 

Bride-maid, a woman who attends a bride at her marriage. 

Husband, a married man whose wife is living. 

Wife, a married woman whose husband is living. 
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SUf^ather^ a father by* marriage only, or of a wife's child. 
Stef-mather^ a mother by marriage only, or of a husband's 

Step^MTotker, a brother in law, or by marriage only. 

Step-^ter, a sister in law, or by marriage. 

Stqhchild, a son in law, or daughter in law. 

St^p'^n^ a son in law, or by marriage. 

Stepdaughter, a daughter in law, cnt by maorriago. 

Espousals, the same as marriage. 

Ofp/ian, one bereaved of parents. 

Widower, a single man who has lost his wife. 

Widow, a jingle woman who has lost her husband. 

Heir, one that inherits or is entitled to inherit an estate from 

parents. 
Inheritance, an estate derived from a parent, ancestor or relative. 

ANIMAI, BODIES. MAN. 

Animal, a being that has a body with organs and life, and is 
capable of voluntary motion. 

Body, the whole frame and substance of an animal. 

JSone, a hard substance which forms the frame of an animal. 
The bones support the flosh and other parts of the body. 

I%esh, the soft substance which composes the chief part of the 
body. \ 

Blood, the red fluid which circulates in animal bodies, convey- 
ing heat and nourishment to every part. 

Skin, the substance which covers the flesh of animals. The 
skin of beasts is called their lUde. 

Cuticle, the thin outer covering of the skin ; called also scarf- 
skin. 

Hair, a fibrous excrescence of animals. The hair in many beasts 
serves to cover their bodies and defend them from cold. The 
hair of the human head serves as a covering and an ornament, 

Head, in the human race, the head is the upper part of the body. 

Skull^ the hollow bone that forms the external part of the head 
and contains the brains. It is sometimes called the brain-pan. 

Brains, the soft whitish substance contained in the skull, and 
in which the nerves and spiral marrow terminate. It is con- 
sidered to be the seat of the soul and powers of reason. 

Ey^i t^© member in the head of an animal which is the instru- 
ment of sight. The dark spot in it is called the pupil. The 
aye is defended by the eye-lid, which may be instantaneously 
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drawn over the ball to defend it from injury. On the edge of 

this skin are fringes of hair called eye4a3hes ; and over the 

eye is the eye-brotv, consisting of hairs. The cavity con- 
taining the eye is called its orbit. 
Ear, the organ of hearing. This collects sound and conveys 

it to the auditory nerve. 
Nose, a prominent part of the face, containing the two nostrils, 

by which odor or smell is received, and by which air passes 

to and from the lungs. ' 

Mouth J an opening in the head by which food is received into 

the stomach and words are uttered in speech. 
Tongue, a movable and flexible member in the mouth, and the 

instrument of speech and taste. 
Tooth, Teeth, the teeth are hard bony substances growing oat 

of the jaws. Their use is to chew or masticate food, and to 

assist in the distinct utterance of words. 
Gum, the gums are a fleshy substance on the jaws, investing 

the teeth. 
Jaw^ the jaws are b(mes in the mouth in which the teeth are 

firmly fixed. They somewhat resemble a horse shoe. In 

most animals, as in man, the upper jaw is fixed ; the lower 

jaw is movable. / 

Neck, the part which connects the head with the body. It 

admits the head to be turned, for seeing objects on diflerent 

sides, without turning the body. 
Throat, the fore part of the neck, in which are the gullet and 

the windpipe. 
Gullet, the passage in the neck for conveying food and drinks 

to the stomach. 
Windpipe, the passage in the neck for conveying air to and 

from the lungs. 
Trunk, Chest, or Thorax, that part of the body which contains 

the heart and lungs. 
Rih, the ribs are curving flattisb bones, twelve on each side of 

the thorax, united to the breast-bone or sternum, in front, and 

to the back-bone behind. They protect the heart and lungs 

from external injury. 
Sreast'bon^, or Sternum, a bone in the breast, to which the ribs 

are attached. 
Back-bone, or Spine, a jointed bone that runs down the back| 

containing the spinal marrow. 
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Hearty a musculai' substance- which is the organ of circulation. 
It receives the blood from the veins 'and propels it through 
the arteries to every part of the body. It has two ventricles 
or small cavities, which by contraction and dilation receive 
md. drive forward the blood. 

Artery, a vessel or tube by which the blood is conveyed to all 
parts of the body. 

FinVi, a tube which receives the blood from the arteries in dif- 
ferent parts of the body aud returns it to the heart. 

Pulse, Pulsation, a beating or throbbing of the arteries, caused 
by the motion of the heart, which propels the blood. 

BrecUh, the air inhaled and exhaled in respiration or breathing. 

Jjungs, the lungs are the organs which receive the air in breath- 
ing. They are divided into two lobes, containing^ many cells. 
The lungs hi beasts are called lights. 

Stomach, a membrane which serves as a receptacle of food 
when swallowed, and in which it is digested and prepared 
for nourishment. It secretes a liquor called gastric juice 
which promotes digestion. 

Chyle, a white fluid formed by digestion. It enters the vessels 
called lacteals and is converted into blood for nourishing the 
body. 

Milk, a white liquor secreted by certain glands in females and 
collected in the. breast, as nourishment for their young. 

Belly, the part of an animal which containsi the bowels ; the 
abdomen. 

Liver, a viscus or intestine of a reddish color, situated under 
the false ribs. It consists of two lobes and serves to secrete 
the bile. 

Midrif or Diaphragm, a muscle which separates the trunk of 
the body from the abdomen. 

Milt or Spleen, a viscus situated in the left side, under the dia- 
phragm. / 

Joint, an articulation ; a joining of bones. The joints are uni- 
ted by strong ligaments that bind them together. 

Limb or Member, a part that proceeds or projects from the body. 

Arm, a limb connected with the upper part of tl^e body by a 
joint. There are two arms, the right and the left. 

Shoulder, the joint which unites the arm to the body of man^ 
and also the fore-leg of a beast. 

Elbow, a joint near the middle of the arm, by which it may be 
bent for clasping objects. 

2* 
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Wrist, the joint by which the hand is united to the ami. 
Hand, the extreme part of the arm, terminating in a thumb and 

four fingers. 
Thumb, the short, thick finger of the hand, very gtrong, that it 

may equal the strength of the four fingers,, opposed to it, in 

clasping objects. 
Finger,' the fingers are the extremities of the hand. They 

have joints by which they may be bent for holding objects. 
Knuckle, a joint of the fingers, or the middle joint. 
Nail, the nails are homy substances growing on the back oc 

upper part of the fingers and toes at the end. They seem to 

be intended to strengthen and defend the extreme parts of 

these members. 
Fist, the hand clinched, the fingers bent inwards. 
Thigh, the thick part of the lower limbs above the leg. 
Loins, the part of the back below the false ribs. 
Hip, the joint that connects the thigh with the body. 
Leg, the lower limb from the knee to the foot. The thick mus- 
cle or back part of the leg is called the calf. 
Knhe, the joint which unites the leg to the thigh. The inner 

part is called the ham. 
Ankle, the joint which connects the foot with the leg. 
Foot, the lowest extremity of the lower limb. By its lengtk 

and breadth it enables man to stand upright and firm. 
Heel, the hind part of the foot ; it is very hard and firm, as il 

sustains the principal weight of the body when upright. 
Toe, the toes are the extremities of the foot. 
Muscle, the firm fieshy substance which serves < as the instru- 
ment of motion. It consists of bundles of fibers. 
Tendon, a hard cord or bundle of fibers by which a muscle is 

attached to a bone. 
Ligament, a firm substance that unites one bone with another. 
Integument, that which covers any part of the body. The skia 

is an integument. 
Soul, the soul of man is the intellectual and spiritual part of his 

being, by which he thinks, understands, reasons, and judges, 

and which renders him a moral agent, and accountable for 

his actions. 
Understanding or Intellect, the power or faculty of man by which 

he knows or comprehends facts, ideas, opinione, truth, and 

fjELlsehood, and the nature of things. 
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Reason, as a faculty, is the power of knowing things as they 
are, by distinguishing truth from error or falsehood, and good 
from evil, and of forming just inferences from facts and prin- 
ciples. 

Jw^ment, as a faculty, is the power of comparing ideas and 
ascertaining their relations. ^ 

Will, as a faculty, is that power which determines to do or for- 
bear any thing. Will is also choice, determination, fixed 
purpose. ^ 

Mind, this properly signifies purpose, intention ; but it is often 
used for soul. 

Spirit, properly breath, but used also for soul. 

Sense, the faculty of feeling or perceiving external objects. 

Sensation, the feeling or perception of external objects. 

Conscience, self-knowledge ; that within us which decides what 
is right and what is wrong. 

THINGS ON THE EARTH. 

Ehrth, the soil, mold, chief substance of the globe. 

The Earth, the globe which we inhabit. 

Hill, a body of earth elevated above the adjacent land. 

Hilloc, a small hill. 

Mount, a mountain, or a small mountain. 

Mountain, a large or high elevation of earth. 

Land, any portion of the earth's surface. 

Plain, a tract of level land. 

Valley, a tract of land lower than the general surface of the 

earth, or low land between hills or mountains. 
Cliff, a steep ascent of a hill or of a rock. 
Clay, stiff, viscid earth, very hard when dry, and adhesive 

when wet. 
JLoanif a mixture of clay and sand. 
Sand, fine particles of stone. 

Gravel, small pebbles, or particles of stone larger than sand. 
Jhist, very fine particles of earth, which may rise and float in 

the air. 
Chalk, a species of white earth. 
Way, any place for passing, a road or path, a passage. 
High-way, a public road. 
Koad, a way, a place for passing. 
. Path, a beaten way ;, a way trodden by the feet of man or beast. 
Tum-pike, a post with arms that turn on a pm to permit ^ec- 

sons to pass^ but to hinder beasts. 
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Tumpike'Toadj a highway with gates and turnpikes to stop 

passengers, till they pay toll. 
Causey, a road over low and wet ground, raised with eoith, 

stone or wood. 
Ground, the surface or upper part of land. 
Soil, the upper stratum or layer of the earth. 
Mold, loose friable earth on the surface of land. 
Rock, a large mass or concretion of mineral or stony matter. 
' Stone, any species of earth indurated or hardened so* as not to 

be compressible. 
iH'neral, inorganized matter, within or upon the earth, as rocks, 

stones, ores, salts. 
Coal, a combustible fossil substance found in the earth, solid, 

opake, and usually black. Bituminous coal is the softer 

kind ; anthracite is very hard, more difficult to be ignited, but 

making intense heat. 
Fossil, a substance dug from the earth, or more generally an 

inorganic substance penetrated by earthy or metallic par- 
ticles, as fossil shells and fossil bones. 
plant, any vegetable, or that which grows from the earth. 
h^b, a plant or vegetable. 
Herbaceous Plants, are such as have a succulent stem, a stem- 

not woody, and which perishes annually down to the root ; 

called also succulent plants or herbs ; such as the grasses. 
Herbage, herbs in general, grasses, &c. 
Grass, a general name of herbaceous plants, which constitate 

the food of cattle, horses and sheep. 
Shrub, a plant with a woody or ligneous stem, that grows only 

to a moderate hight. 
Tree, a plant of a woody substance that grows to a considerable 

or great hight. The substance of a tree is the hard, woody, 

or ligneous inner part ; the alburnum or sap that surrounds 

the woody part, and the bark which cciyvers the whole. 
Branch, Limb, or Bough, is a shoot from the stem of a tree, or 

from another branch. 
Jjcaf, is a thin expansion of the substance of a plant from the 

side or near the end of the stems. The leaves are the organs 

of perspiration and inhalation. 
Root, the rogts of trees and other plants are the parts which 

penetrate the earth. They serve to imbibe nourishment, and 

IQ support the plant in an upright position^ 
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WATER, AIR, WIND, METEORS. 

j^pring^ Fountain^ an issuing of water from the earth. Springm 
are sources of streams on the earth. 

Stream^ any running water or liquid ; a current of some fluid. 

RiUt a Tery small stream of water flowing on the earth. 

Riouiet, a small stream or brook. 

Brooky a small stream of water on the earth. 

River,, a large stream of water flowing on land towards a lake 
or th^ sea. 

Poruk a basin or collection of standing water. There are nat- 
ural ponds f<^d by springs, and artificial ponds made by dams 
in a river to raise water high enough to drive mill-wheels. 

Lake, a large collection or mass of water contained in vast 
hollows on the earth's surface ; some of the American lakes. 
are hundreds of miles in length. They are fed by springs, 
rivulets and rivers. Ponds and lakes are sources of rivers. 

Well, a pit in the earth for furnishing water for families. 

Rain, water falling in drops from the clouds. 

Mist, water falling in very fine drops. 

Hail, frozen water falling from the clouds in drops of various 
sizes and shapes. 

Snow, crystals or frozen vapor or water falling from the clouds^ 

Sleet, a mixture of rain and snow or hail falling in fine particles* 

Shower, fi rain of short duration, often violent. 

Vapor, an invisible fluid ; also a visibly fluid floating in the air. 

Fog, a dense collection of vapor or fine particles of water sus- 
pende'd in the air near the earth. 

Cloud, a dense collection of watery particles floating high la 
• the air or atmosphere. • 

Dmo, water or moisture caused by the escape of heat, deposited 
usually during the night. 

Ice, water congealed by cold, or the loss of heat. 

Frost, frozen dew, called hoar frost, also the process of freezing. 

Icicle, a |)endant mass of ice, hanging to some substance. 

Sea, a great tract of inland water, such as the Baltic and Med- 
iterranean in Europe, also the ocean. 

Ocean, the vast mass of water that covers more than three fifths 
of the surface of the globe. 

Wave, a moving sweU of water, generally raised by wind. 

Billow, a vast wave. Billows and waves continually rise an4 
fall 
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Fall, Cataract, the descent of a great current of water down I 

precipice, as at Niagara. • 
Rapid, Rapids, an accelerated current of water on a slope or 

descending bottom of a river. 
Evaporation, the process by which water is raised from the 

earth in an invisible fornL The chief agents in evaporatioa 

are heat and a dry wind. Wet garments are dried by evap- 
oration. 
Air, the fluid we breathe, investing the globe. It is invisible, 

but essential to life. 
Wind, air in motion, or in a current. 
Gale, a strong wind, a tempest ; but used by poets for a gentle 

breeze. 
Breeze, a light wind. 

Storm, Tempest, a violent current of wind. 
Hurricane, the most violent wind that ever blows. Hurricanes 

are frequent in hot climates ; sometimes they are experienced 

in the United States. 
Whirlwind, a wind that whirls round, like water descending lA 

a tunnel. 
Gust, a suddpn violent blast of wind of short duration. 
Tornado, a rushing, whirling wind, such as sometimes moyeS' 

in the ftront of a thunder storm. 
Lightning, a flash or discharge of electricity. 
Thunder, the rattling or heavy sound that follows lightning. » 
Banl^, the land adjoining a river pond or lake. 
Margin, the border of a river, lake or other water. 
Shore, the land adjoining the sea and ocean. 
Sawyrr, in the Mississippi and other great rivers, the top and 

branches of a tree which is lodged on the bottom ; the 

branches being moved, and rising and falling by the force of 

the current. 
Snag, a name given to the branches of a tree sunk and flxed ia 

a river. Sawyers and snags are dangerous to boats. 
Tide, the regular rise of the water in seas and the ocean, which 

flows into harbors and rivers. It rises about six hours and 

then ebbs, that is, it falls and returns to the ocean. The rise 

is called flood-tide ; the fnll, ebb-tide. 
Meteor, any body flying in the air ; especially a luminous body, 

as falling stars, fire-balls, and the light that appears ovet 

pY^^mps, called Jack with a lantern, or Will with a wisp. 
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RMtn'bow, a bow or a(ch of light in the sky, exhibiting the 
seven colors. It is formed by the refraction and reflection 
^ of rays of light from drops of water. 
Eartk-quakeyB. shaking, trembling, violent agitation of the earth. 

TERMS RESPECTING RELIGION. 

ReJigion, the doctrines respecting God, his being, character 

and laws ; and the duties which men owe to him. 
ReUgion in practice, supreme love to God and entire obedience 

to his commands ; true piety. 
Christian Religion, the doctrines and precepts of Christ and his 

apostles, contained in the New Testament. 
Creedj a summary of doctrines believed or received as true. 
Faith, belief, credit given to evidence. Christian faith is that 

which is accompanied with practical piety. 
Christ, Messiah, the annointed. The son of God who is the 

Redeemer or Savior of men from everlasting destruction. 
Christian, a believer in the Christian Religion ; a follower of 

Christ. Also a person of true piety. 
Bible, the book, by way of eminence, containing the revelations 

of God to men for regulating their conduct in this life, and 

securing everlasting salvation. The Bible contains the old 

and New Testaments. 
Old Testament, the book which contains the history of the 

creation, and of the Israelites ; with many prophecies. 
New Testament, the book which contains the history of the 

birth, life, doctrines, precepts, sufferings and death of Christ ; 

also the writings of his apostles. 
Apostle, a messenger ; one commissioned by Christ to publish 

his religion. 
Disciple, a learner. The disciples of Christ were twelve men 

chosen by Christ to be his companions, and to be instructed 

in his doctrines. 
Temple, an edifice devoted to religious services ; as Solomon's 

.temple among the Jews. 
Church, a house for religious worship. Also the body of per- 
sons professing religion in one congregation. 
Chapel, a house for worship, sometimes for a single family. 
4.Z^ar,' among the Jews, a place on which sacrifice was offered^ 

In modern churches, the communion table. 
Chancel, the part of a church where the altar is placed. 
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Pulpit, an elevated place where the preacher etajids ; cdM > 

also the desk/. 
Gallery^ an elevated loft in a church 
Porch, the enirance into a building ; the ventibule. 
Pew, an inclosed place in a church with seats. A slip has ow 

long seat. • 

Vestry, a room in a church in which vestments and utensiU m 

kept. Also the body of church officers. 
Priest, one whose occupation is to perform religious servioM^ 

particularly in a church. 
Presbyter, 4n elder, an overseer ; a priest. 
Pope^ the head of the Roman church. 
- ArrMiskttp, the highest dignitary in thejepiscopal church. 
Bishop, the second dignitary in the episcopal church. 
Diocese, the limits of a bishop's authority. 
Cathedral, the see or seat of a bishop ; the principal church il 

a diocese. 
Dean, the head of a (Chapter, the officer next below the bishofL 
Chapter, a society of clergymen belonging to a collegia^ 

church. 
Prebendary, the person who enjoys a prebend, or the maintei* 

ance of a cathedral church. • \ 

Vicgr, a clergyman who ministers as another's substitute. 
Parish, the territory and inhabitants belonging to one church. 
Society, an ecclesiastical society is the body of people belong* 

in fir to or worshiping in the same church. 
Clergyman, a licensed preacher of the gospel. 
Minister, a licensed preacher, and especially one who has the 

pastoral charge of a church and congregation. 
Deacon, an officer of the church who distributes the bread and 
. wine i» the communion. In the episcopal church, an offi<^ 

atipg clergyman. 
Eucharist, Sacrament, Communion, Lord's Supper, these tenai 

denote the same thing — the celebration of the last supper rf 

Christ and his apostles, as a memorial of his dying love. 
Sexton, the man who has charge of the church, rings the bdl 

<&c. 
Choir, a company of singers. 

Chorister, the man who leads the music in a church. 
Layman, a person not in orders, or not licensed to preach. 
Chaplain, a clergyman who performs religioms services in ft 

private church or chapel, and in the army and navy. 
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Orthodoxy^, the true scriptural faith, or belief of the true doe- 
trines of the scriptures. 

Heterodoxy, errors in faith ; false doctrines. 

Heresy, false doctrines ; errors in faith. 

Heretic, one who disbelieves the doctrines of the christian reli* 
gion, or of other established religion. 

P'agan, a ;$traiiger to Christianity ; an idolater ; or one who 
worships stocks and stones, or no deity at all. 

Gentile, a pagan ; one not christianized. 

Infidel^ Deist, one wht) disbelieves revelation, or the divine 
origin of the Christian religion. ^ 

Sect, a body of persons forming a party holding particular 
tenets. 

Sectary, one behnitfifig to a sect. • 

Mohammedim, a follower of Mohammed, the Arabian impostor. 

Catechism, a brief summary of religious doctrines in the form 
of qiiestiiMis and answers. 

Sermon, a discon^se on re;ligious subjects. 

Text, a passajrfi of scripture containing ihe subject of a sermon. 

Confert, passages of scripture near, or connected vvith a text. 

Scriptures, the in^ired writings contained in the bible. 

Prophet, a person inspired to predict future events. 

Evangelist, one of the four historians of the life of Christ, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. One commissioned to 
preach the gos[)el, without a pastoral charge. 

Saint, a pious person ; one who leads a holy life. 

Martyr, one who is f)ut to death for adhering to his faith. 

Persecution, pains, penalties, and sufferings, inflicted on persons 
for professing a particular religion. 

Intolerance, a prohif)ition of th<{ profession of any religion ex- 
cept that which is established. 

Toleration, license to profess a religion different from the estab- 
lished faith, in a particular country. 

BOOKS, PAPER, PRINTING, <&C. 

JBook, a number of sheets of paper bound ; that is, sewed an\i 
covered with leather or other material. Books consist of 
printed sheets, or of blank paper for accounts, memoran- 
dums, &c, 

JUoiter, or Day hook, a book in which accounts are first entered. 

3 
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Jwmaly ai)ook of accounts taken from the blotter and digested 

in order. 
Ledger^ a book in which accounts are reduce^ to a summaiy 

form from the journal. 
Leafy part of a book containing two pages. ^ 

Tage^ one side of a leaf, usually numbered. 
Foiioy a book of the largest size, made by once doubling a sheet, 

muking two leaves and four pages. Among merchants, the 

two pages, or right and left hand, of an account book. 
Quarto, a book made by twice doubling a sheet containing fear 

leaves and eight pages. v 

Octavo, a book made of sheets with three doublings, each sheet 

making eight leaves and sixteen pages. 
Duodecimo, a book in which each sheet makes twelve leayes 

and twenty-four pages. 
Smaller books are made by folding a sheet into sixteen, eigh^ 

een, or thirty-six leaves. 
Pamphlet, a sheet or collection of printed sheets stitched to- 
gether, but not bound. 
Letter-press, print ; letters and words printed. 
Margin, the blank sides, top, and bottom of the pages of i 

printed book. 
Signature, the figure or letter at the bottom of the first page of 

a sheet, or half sheet, to show the order, as a direction to 

the binder. 
Column, a perpendicular collection of lines separated fros 
^ others by a line or blank space. 

Press, printing press, a mtichine for impressing paper on ty^ 
Type, a piece of metal having the form of a letter at one end. 
Stereotype, fixed types made by casting melted metal on moid^ 

with the forms of letters. 
Chase, 3,ii iron frame to confine types and pages in printing. 
Coffin, a frame of wood which incloses the stone on which the 

form is laid to be imposed. ^ « 

Form, the pages of a book or paper set in order and made fis 

by the chase. 
Frisket, a light frame for confining a sheet of paper when lai' 

on the form, and by which it is raised- to be taken off. 
Rounce, the handle of a printing press. 
Tympan, the frame covered with parchment or cloth on whid 

the blank sheet is laid for impression. 
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Gofly, the frame, or board, with three ledges for receiving types 
from the composing stick, which is a plate of iron or brass, 
with a ledge. On this the letters are set in order. 

Compositor, a person who sets types. 

Register, the correspondence of columns 'on opposite sides of a 
page.' 

Cecals, letters of the larger sizes. 
- Sises of type, the names of letters of different sizes are, four- 
teen lines Pica, ten lines, &c., Canon, Great Primer, Double 
Pica, English, Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer, Bourgeois, 
Brevier, Minion, Nonpariel, Pearl, Diamond. 

Roman Letters, upright letters, such as the letters in this line. 

Italics, letters inclining, as these in this line. 

Paper-mill, a mill in which paper is manufactured from rags. 

Sheet, a thin piece of paper as it comes from the mill. 

Qutre, a collection of twenty-four sheets of paper. 

Ream, a bundle of twenty quires. 

Post paper, fine paper for letters or epistles. 

Foolscap, paper of a small size. 

Demy,' paper of a size larger than foolscap. 

Medium, paper of a size larger than demy. Larger sizes of 
paper are called royal, super-royal, imperial. 

Volume, one book. 

Chapter, and Section y divisions of a book. 

Paragraph, a distinct part of a chapter or section respecting one 
point. 

Verse, the division of a book or chapter, used chiefly in the 
bible. In poetry, a line. 

Poetry, a com]:x)sition in lines of measure, or consisting of a 
certain number of syllables, or feet, so called. 

Stanza, a tmniber of lines forming a period in poetry. 

Rhyme, poetry in which the last syllables of two or more verses 
have a like sound. 
^ Blank verse, poetry without rhyme. 

Cimplet, two verses or lines in poetry. 

Triplet, in poetry, three verses that rhyme^ 

Bindery, a place in which books are bound. 

Lettering, the stamping of letters of gold leaf on the back of a 
book. 

Marbling, the ornamenting of a. book with figures of divei^ 
colors. 
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CIVIL OFFICERS. 

President of the United States, the chief magistrate, whose duty 
is to see the laves executedi and to negotiate treaties wi& 
foreign nations. 

Vice-President, the second officer in the gOTemment, who pre- 
sides in the senate, and when the office of president is va- 
cant, he acts in the place as chief magistrate. 

Secretary of State, the officer who keeps the records of laws 
and resolves, and who, in the name of the president, carries 
on correspondence with foreign nations. 

Secretary of the Treasury, the officer who has charge of the 
public revenues ; receiving and paying moneys of the treasury. 

Secretary of War, the officer who superintends ^11 military 
affairs, forts, garrisotis, ordnance, and ammunition belonging 
to the United States. 

Secretary of the Navy, the officer who has charge of all the 
concerns 6f ships of war. < 

Post Master General, the officer who is intrusted with the 
management of the post office, and the conveyance of letters. 

Congress, the legislature of the United States, consisting of 
two houses, or distinct branches, the senate and the house 
of representatives. 

Senate, the senate of the United States consists 'of senators 
chosen by the legislatures of the several states ; two for each 
state. '* 

Representatives, the house of representatives consists of mem- 
bers chosen by the electors of the several states ; each state 
sends a number proportioned to its population. 

Speaker, the speaker of the house of representatives is a person 
chosen by the house to preside in debates and to keep order. 

Clerk, an officer of the senate, and also of the house of rep- 
resentatives, who keeps a journal or daily account of all the 
proceedings. 

Marshal, an officer who is charged with the execution of all , 
processes of courts, and the summoning of juries, and who 
attends upon the courts of the United States. 

Judge, judges are the men appointed to hold courts, and decide 
causes ia controversy between individuals, corporations, or 
states. 

Customs, the customs are the duties paid on goods imported by 
merchants, and constitute the chief source of revenue. 

Custom-house, the house where dutie9 on goods are paid,. j 
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Vollector, the chief officer who has charge of receiving the dur 
ties on goods. 

Gavemtff, the* chief magistrate of a .state, chosen to see the 
l^ws executed. ' 

Lieutenant Governor^ the second officer in a state, who acts in 
the place of the governor, when absent. 

Senate^ the higher branch of the fegislarure of a state. 

Representatives, the representarives are chosen by towns, cities,. 
or other local districts, and fbrm the second branch of the 
legislature. 

Sheriff the officer appointed to serve civil process, writs, and 
executions issued by courts, to wait on courts, and to keep 
the peace. Sherifs generally have authority in a whole 
county; and they have power to appoint deputies. 

Constable, Bailif, an officer empowered to serve writs and exe- 
cutions, and to preserve the public peace. 
^ Jury, a jury is a body of freeholders who have power to decide 
facts in causes between individuals, or between the state and 
a criminal. Their decision is called a verdict. 

Constitution, a constitution is the fundamental frame of govern- 
ment determining how the legislature is lobe formed, and de- 
fining the powers and duties of all branches of the government. 

JjOW, laws are the rules prescribed by the legislature for regu- 
lating the social actions of' the citizens. They are intended 
to prescribe our duties, and protect us in our rights. 

MILITARY OFFICERS AND ARMS. 

Army, a large body of soldiers, intended for defending a coun- 
try by repelling enemies, or for subduing an enemy, or his 
country. 

Commander in Chief, Generalissimo, the officer who commands 
a whole army. 

Ideutenant General, the officer second in command. 

Me^-GeneraT, an officer who commands a division. 

Briffodier, a brigadier-general commands a brigade. 
[ CoUmel, the officer who commands a regiment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, an officer of a regimept, next in rank below 
' a corqnel. 

Mofor, kn officer of a regiment next below a colonel. 
[^The foregoing: are called field officers,'] 

Captain, the officer who conimands a company. 

laiutenanty the officer of a company next below the captauw 

a* 
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Ensign, the officer of a company who bears the flag or standaid. 

{^The foregoing are called commissioned officers."] 
Sergeant^ an offioer below the ensign, not commissioned. 
Corporal, the lowest officer in a company. ^ 

JJfrummer, one who carries and beats a drum. 
fifer, one who plays on a ^fe. 
Bugle-mauy one who plfiys on the bugle. 
Division, a body of soldiers composed of two or more brigade. 
Brigade f a body of soldiers consisting of several regiments* 
Battalion, a body of soldiers of no certain number, usually ftoo 

five hundred to eight hundred. 
Regiment, a body of soldiers composed of several companies. 
Cannon, a large gun. 
Mortar, an engine to throw bombs. 
Musket, a small gun to be used by a soldier. 
Pistol, a small fire-arm. 

Sword, an instrument for stabbing. ' 

Cutlas, an instrument for cutting ; a hanger ; a curving swoid. 

VESSELS FOR NAVIGATION. 

A Ship is a vessel which carries three masts, a main-mast, a 
fore-mast, and a mizzen-mast, and is square rigged ; that is. 
It has square sails, extended by yards hung upon the masti. 

A Brig is a vessel which carries two masts, a main-mast and i 
fore-mast, iud is square-rigged. 

A Schooner, carries two masts, with main-sails extended by a 
boom and gafl*. 

A Sloop carries one mast, with a main-sail extended by, a boon 
and gafl*. 

A boom is a long spar to which the lower border of a s^ ii 
fastened. 

A gaff is a smaller spar to which the upper border of a rail is 
fastened. 

In large ships and brigs there is a top-mast set upon the miiih 
mast, and upon this a top-gallant-mast. The fore-mast also 
carries a top-mast. 

A Bark is a small ship, but the name is, by British seameOy ap- 
propriated to a ship with three masts, without a mizzen top-«aiL 

A Lugger is a vessel carrying three masts, with a ninmlig boiT' 
sprit. 

A vessel with two masts, one square-rigged, and the other iri^ 
a boom and g«ff, is called a hexmaphrodite^ 
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The forepart of a vessel is called the stem ; the hinder-part, 
the stem. 

The main-mast carries the main-sail and a top-sail. The fore- 
mast carries the fore-sail and fore-top-sail ; the top-galjant- 
mast carries the top-gallant-sail. % . 

The mizzen-mast carries the mizzen-sail, in the after-parlK^Df 
the ship. < 

A Bowsprit is a large boom that projects over the stem of a vessel ' 
' to carry sail forward. On this is a jib-boom extending forward. 

The principal sails of a ship, the main^sail, fore-sail, aiHi miz- 
zen, are called courses. 

The Shrouds are a range of large ropes extended from the 
mast-head to the sides of a vessel, to support the masts. 

The Yards are long pieces of timber suspended to the masts, 
to extend the sails to the wind. 

A Stay is a large strong rope extending from the head of a 
mast, to the stem of a ship or to the bowsprit end, &c. Its 
use is to support the mast on the fore-part, as the shrouds da 
on the sides. 

The Helm is the instrument that steers the vessel, being a flat 
piece of timber made fast to the stern post, and turning upon 
a hinge. It is usually composed of three parts, the rudder^ 
which is the lower part in the water,, the tiller, and the wheel. 
Small vessels are usualfy steered by a tiller, a long bar of 
wood, by which the rudder is turned. Large ships are 
steered by a wheel, which turns the rudder, and which can* 
not be managed by a tiller. 

The Deck of a vessel is a plank floor. Small vessels have but 
one deck; larger vessels have two or three decks. The 
interior of a vessel is called the hold. 

A Flitsh deck is that which extends the whole length of the 
ship, without a half-deck and forecastle. In many vessels 
there is a forecastle, extending from the stem to the belfry ; 
and a quarter-deck reaching from the stem to the main-mast. 
These decks are raised above the main deck. 

The ropes of a vessel are called cordage, or rigging. Those 
vepes by which the sails are hoisted and lowered are called 
the running rigging. Those which are fixed are sailed the 
standing rigging. 

A cable is a large rope or chain that holds a ship to an anchor. 

An anchor is a large instrument of iron, with two arms» which 
enter the earth, and hM. a ship at rest. 
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Cutter^ a boat. Also a vessel with one mast and a running 
bowsprit, which may he run in upon deck. 

Boat, a small open vessel, moved by sails or rowing. 

Oar^ the instrument of rowing. 

Wiien vessels are hired to convey cargoes, they are said to be 

,'ehartered ; and the contract is called a charier-party. The 

cargo, or whatever is transported, is called freight, and the 

price of transportation is called by the same name. 

. When a vessel is well-built and strong, it is said to be sea-wot* 

thy ; that is, able to bear the violence of the sea. 

Insurance is the price or premium paid per cent, on the esti- 
mated value of the ship and cargo, or of one only, to insure 
a safe voyage. The insurers 'are callt^d underior iters, who, if 
the ship is lost, pay the amount to the owner. 

NAVAL OFFICERS AND SHIPS. 

Admiral, the chief commander of a fleet or navy. 

Vice-Admiral, the officer second in command in the navy. 

Captain, the commander of a ship. 

Lieutenant, an officer second in command on board a ship. 

Boatswain, an officer who has charge of the boats, rigging, an* 
chors, <fec. of a ship. 

Midshipman, a naval cadet who assists in handling s'ails, <Sz;c. 

Fleet, a number of ships acting together in an expedition. 

Squadron, a number df ships dispatched on a particular service. 

Commodore, an officer who commands a squadron. 

Ship of the line, the largest ships for battle. They carry from 
sixty-four to a hundred ^ns, and sometimes more. 

Frigate, a ship of var, carrying from thirty-two to forty-eight 
guns, more or less. 

Sloop of war, an armed ship, less than a frigate. 

Corvet, a sloop of war, or an advice boat. 
.Privateer, an armed ship, owned by a private person or com- 
pany, intended to capture an enemy's ships. 



In the early ages of the world, before the use of iron was 
known, th;3 principal weapons of war were clubs and stones. 
Afterwards bows and arrows were used, then battle-axes, 
spears, swords, and chariots armed with syth«s fixed in the 
axletrees. These were the principal weapons before the in^ 
^vention of gunpowder. 
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After the force of gunpowder was ascertained, then guns 
of various kinds were invented. First the arquebuse, or har* 
quebuse, a hand-gun which was cocked with a wheel, and car- 
ried a ball of two ounces ; though the first mode of firiiig was 
probably by a match. Then the use of the fiint was invented. 
Then was invented the cannon, which began to be used about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. At first stones were used 
for balls ; the guns were much longer than those now used, a 
sample of which is now to be seen in the Tower of London. 
Then were invented mortars to throw shells into an enemy's 
camp or fort. The invention of cannon, mortars, and bayonets, 
completed the list of offensive instruments of war. ' ' 

Defensive weapons also were invented tc» protect the body. 
The principal of these were the shield, or buckler, to defend 
the body, and the helmet to protect the bead. In the first ages 
men had no armor to protect the body ; but shields were soon 
invented, made at first with the skin of wild beasts, and Ufter* 
wards of wood. These were carried in the left hand, and de- 
fended the body, from the neck to the lower limbs, against 
arrows, swords, and spears. The helmet was made to cover 
the head and face, except sm^U apertures. 

After shields were laid aside, an armor was used which con- 
sisted of plates of steel, and greaves for the thighs and legs. 
Specimens of these may be seen in the Tower of London. 

The ancients, in attacking a walled city^ used the batterings 
xam, — a long piece of timber, with a head of iron. This was 
slung on posts, and driven by the strength of men with great 
violence agdinst the walls, which were often demolished, so that 
the hesiegers could enter. They also used the catapult, a ma- 
chine constructed for throwing vast stones upon an enemy ; and 
the ballista for shooting darts. 

Man, in his native condition, and unrestrained by christian 
principles, is a most ferocious being. Irrational animals have 
horns, or hoofs, or teeth, or stings, to defend themselves ; but 
they kill and devour only for the sake of food. Men, on the 
contrary, have been engaged in wars with each other from the 
beginning of the world. And they fight not always for food, 
but for plunder to enrich themselves. A little spot of land, a 
little debt, and a little honor, or a claim to a throne, involves 
nations in long and bloody wars ; thousands are slain, millions 
are ruined, and the most malignant passions are provoked. 
Probably mor^ men have heen ^lain in battle, \irithin four Utou« 
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sand years, than there are now living on the globe ; yes, ten times 
the number. Alas, when will the only living beings on the 
6arth, whom the Creator has endowed with reason^ learn to use 
that reason as God intended it should be used ? When will 
they subdue their haughty, selfish, ambitious, and brutal pas- 
sions, follow the example of Christ and his apostles, in devoimg 
their powers and property to the sole purpose of doing good, 
and " Learn war no more V^ Happy would be the day of such 
an event, and glorious the reward. 
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NAMES 


OF BUILDINGS, &C. 




House 


nail 


floor 


wood 


brick 


spike 


porch 


coach-housp 


stone 


tile 


portico 


wood-house 


mortar 


lath 


piazza 


store 


wall 


plaster 


pavement 


shop 


timber 


chimney 


whitewash 


ware-house 


brace' 


fire-place 


kitcher 


lock 


beam 


flue 


cellar 


key 


post 


oven 


pantry 


bolt 


sill 


door 


larder 


tenon 


joist 


gate 


cupboard 


gain 


girder 


hall 


fence 


mortise 


stud 


room 


rail 


pin 


xafler 


cornice 


picket 


bam 


plate 


molding 


fire 


stable 


purlin 


eaves 


hearth 


hovel 


trimmer 


dormer 


flame 


cow*hons6 


roof 


pediment 


fuel 


shed 


plank 
board 


window 


smoke 


pen 


sash 


soot 


stye 


clapboard 


wainscot 


embers 


rack 


shingle 


glass 


cinders 


manger 


scantling 


parlor 


coal 


trough 


slate 


closet 


ashes 


bay. 




TERMS USED IN 


farming; plants. 


fruit. 


Grass 


hay 


windrow 


stack 


dove? 


swath 


gavel 

1 


mow 
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TEACHER. 

1 


1 


t 


tobacco 


cherry 


thyme 




herdsgrass 


strawberry 


pepper 




timothy 


raspberry 


tomato 

1 


Y 


speargrass 


cucumb^ 


grapes 




bent 


melon 


tumep 




sedge" 


musk melon 


potatoe 




apple 


watermelon 


beet 


) 


pear 


squash 


carrot 


- 


quince 


pumpkin 


parsnep 




apricot 


)eas 


lettuce 


Q 


plum 


)eans 


cabbage 




nectarine 


parsley 


sallad. 




UTENSILS, TOOLS. 






yoke 


fan 


share 




hanies 


winnower 


plow-share 


let 


collar 


riddle 


mold-board 


ner 


traces 


brake 


sickle 




ox-bow 


swingle 


cradle 


3t ' 


Bridle 


pickax 


sled 


i-fork 


saddle 


mattoc 


sleigh 


[-fork 


halter 


ladder 


wheelbarrow 




stirrup 


''wheel 


whip 


tstone 


crupper 


axle 


gimlet 


Istone 


headstall 


axletree 


chisel 


p 


snaffle 


whiffletree 


gouge 


3W 


bit 


hub 


plane ^ 




girth 


nave 


square 


r 


martingal 


spode 


trowel 


Q 


horse-shoe 


felly 


hod 




hoe 


tire 


pinchers 


3n 


spade 


neap 


augur 


ess 


shovel 


linchpin 


file 


rope 


flail 


colter 

TREES. 


wrench. > 




walnut 


elm 


whitewood 


^h 


chestnut 


cedar 


butternut 


le 


birch 


spruce 


fir 


1 


willow 


hemlock 


larch 




buttonwood, 


sassafras 


locust 


;ory 


or sycamore 


tamarisk 


mulbeny 
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B0IX8EB0LD FDRNITURE, UTENSILS, 


Soc. 


Bed 


cradle 


carver 


j"g 


bedtick 


toilet-table 


knife 


faucet 


bedstead 


chest 


fork 


tunne^ 


bedquilt 


coffer 


spoon 


gridiron 


bolster 


trunk 


tea-kettle 


griddle 


pillo\v 


wardrobe 


tea-pot 


boiler 


pillow-case 


comb 


tea-cup 


ladle 


curiaih 


fire-shoxel 


saucer 


lantern 


blanket 


tongs 


porcelain 


snuffers 


coverlet . 


poker 


china 


chafing-dish 


counterpane 


blower 


urn 


furnace 


cushion 


bellows 


coflee-pot 


caldron 


comfortable 


grate 


, sugar-bowl 


broom 


sheet 


fender 


sugar-tongs 


besom 


pavilion 


kettle 


tumbler 


brush 


bureau 


pot 


wine-glass 


dish-cloth 


tattle 


skillet 


decanter 


mortar 


sideboard 


spider 


bottle 


pestle 


table-cloth 


sieve 


seat 


tray 


napkin 


sifter 


bench 


toaster 


towel 


basin 


stool 


strainer 


cabinet 


bowl 


box 


colander 


book-case 


ewer 


stove 


cistern 


iva.sh-stand 


dipper 


flask 


pump 


ch»ir 


pitcher 


demijohn " 


dripping pan 


sofa 


pan 


pannier 


match 


ottoman 


bucket 


vessel 


tinder 


cricket 


pail 


utensil 


hangings 


candle 


milk-pail 


tool 


mat 


candlestick 


basket 


tub 


canopy 


lamp 


frying-pan 


jar 


tester 


astral lamp 


warming-pan 


barrel 


screw 


wick 


skewer 


butt 


cork. 


carpet 


spit 


hogshead 


cork-screw 


hearth-rug 


cover 


rundlet 


screw-driver 


looking-glass 


dish 


pipe 
keg 


stopple 


dressing-glass 


plate 


flat-iron 


mirror 


pipkin 


tierce 


waffle-irona 


picture 


caster 


spigot 


mangle 


table-bell 


noggin 


tap 


wimble ^ 



.t . 
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I 


pen 


server 


stiletto 


die 


ink 


razor 


toothpick 


:hel 


quill 


tweezers 


shears 


rn 


ink-stand 


needle 


scissors 


Bse-pres8 


ink-horn 


thimble 


nippers 


let 


paper 


thread 


scales 


St 


foldei 


needle-case 


steelyards 


en 


sand-box 


pin -cushion 


half-Bushel 


cil 


waiter 


bodkin 


peck 




GARMENTS 


1 AND CLOTH. 




t 


wrapper 


lace 


sarcenet 


» 


handkerchief 


edging 


satinet 


stcoat 


hat 


girdle 


calico 


Let 


bonnet ' 


sash 


chint^ 


taloons 


cap 


comb 


muslin 


kings 


gown 


buckle 


silk , 


e 


petticoat 


hose 


satin 


ket 


hood 


garter 


cambric 


t 


calash 


umbrella 


lawn 


per 


muff 


parasol 


dimity 


r-shoe 


tippet 


broadcloth 


dowlas 


•t 


Vandyke 


cassimer 


gingham 


k 


pelisse 


flannel 


bombazett 


/at 


glove 


merino 


velvet 


ar 


mitten 


Circassian 


diaper 


le 


reticule 


camlet 


bombasin. 


N 


METALS OF 


COMMON USB. 




d 


iron 


mercury, or 


arsenic 


er 


lekd 


quicksilver 


manganese 


ina 


tin 


antimony 


nickel 


per 


zink 


cobalt 


bismuth 




BOOKS OP THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 


1 

• 


i^esis 


Ruth 


Job 




odus 


Samuel I 


. and II. Psalms 


/it^icus 


Kings I. 


and II. Prov^erbs 


m^ers 


Chron^icles I. and II. Ecclesias^tes 


Literon^omy 


Ez^ra 


Song of Solomo 


h^ua 


"Nehemi^'ah Can^ticles 


g^es 


Es^ther 


Isa'^iah 
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98 

Jeremi^'ah 

Lamenta^'tions 

Eze^kiel 

Dan^i^l ♦ 

Hose^a 

Jo^el 
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A^'mos 

Obadi^ab 

Jo^nah 

Mi^cah 

Na^hum 



Habak'kuk 

Zephani^ah 

Hag^gai 

Zechah^ah 

MaFachi. 



BOOKS OP THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



Maf'thew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Acts 

Ro^'mans 



Corir/thians I. <fc II. Titus 
Gala^tians 



Ephe^sians 
Phillip^pians 
Colos^sians 
Thessalo^nians 

I. and II. 
Tim^othy I. II. 



Phile^mon 

He^brews 

James 

Pe^'ter I. and II. 

John I. II. and III. 

Jude 

Revela^tion. 



NAMES USED IN THE SCRIPTURES EXPLAINED. 

AVpha and Ome^ga, the first and last letters of the Greek al- 
phabet, signify the first and tjie last ; the beginning and the 
end ; and are applied to Christ, the eternal, unchangeable 
author, supporter, and disposer of all things. Ilevelation i. 11. 

Angela a messenger ; a spiritual being, employed in executing 
the purposes of God in his moral government. 

Apos^tle, a person sent, a messenger. The twelve apostles in 
the New Testament were the persons commissioned by 
Christ to preach the gospel to all nations. 

Ark^ th^ vessel in which Noah and his family were saved from 
the deluge. Genesis vi. 14. Also a chest which contained 
the two tables of the moral law, and the pot of manna. Ex. 
XXV. 10. Heb. ix. 4. 

Ar^mor 'hearer, a person who attends an ofiicer, bearing his 
arms. Judges ix. 54. 1 Sam. xvi. 21. 

Centu^rion, a Roman military officer who commanded a com- 
pany of a hundred men. Matth. viii. 5. 

DiscVple^ a learner, or follower. Christ had twelve disciples, 
\fho attended him during his ministry on earth, and all of 
them, except Judas, the traitor, were deputed by Christ to 
preach the gospel. 

Epicu^rean, a follower of Epicurus ; one vl^o placed happiness 
in sensual pleasure. Acts xvii. 18. 
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JEvanfgelist, a writer of the life, doctrines, and actions of Jesus 
Christ. The four evangelists are, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. The name is now given to ministers who have no pas- 
toral charge, but travel as missionaries, to spread the gospel. 

Hero^dians, men wh^ are supposed to have been ^ partisans of 
Herod. Math. xxii. 16.' Mark iii. 6. 

JLevite^ a descendant of Levi, one of the sons of Jacob. The 
Levites were subordinate officers in the Jewish church, em- 
ployed in bringing wood for the sacrifices, and in playing on 
instruments of music. 

Lil/ertineSi men liberated from slavery. Acts vi. 9. 

Nazarene, an inhabitant of Nazareth. 

Naz^arite^ a Jew who professed extraordinary purity of life and 
devotion, abstaining from wine, and sufferuig his^ h^ir to grow 
long. 

NethinimSj servants to the priests and Levites. 

NicoWitans, followers of Nicholas, a deacon of the church in 
Jerusalem. They formed a sect who were charged with 
licentious practices. Rev. ii. 6, 15. ^ 

Paftriarch, the father and ruler of a family. 

Phar^isees, a sect of Jews very strict in the observance *>f rite* 
and ceremonies. 

Priest, a person who officiates in sacred offices. The princi- 
pal man who officiated among the Israelites was called the 
High Priest. 

Proph^et, a person divinely inspired to foretell future events, and 
to denounce God's judgments against the sins of the people. 

Pros^elyle, a convert to the religion of the Jews. 

Sad^ucees, a sect wh(> denied the resurrection, a future state^ 
and the existence of angels. 

Scribe, a secretary, or register, and expounder of the law. 

Seer, a prophet. 

Su/ics, a sect among pagans who held that men shoiltld live' 
without feeling, joy, or grief, unmoved by the passions, and 
submit without complaint to unavoidable evils. Acts xvii. 18. 

Synfagogue, an assembly among the Jews, or the house in 
which an assembly was held for religious worship. 

Tai/emacle, a tent ; the Jews Had a movable building called by^ 
this name, which was carried with them in their wanderings' 
in thte wilderness. 

JVirflfci, a governor of the fourth part of a kingdom, state, or 
province. Matth. xiv. 1. Luke iii. 1 
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UNITED STATES, PRINCIPAL CITIES, AND TOWNS. 



States, 

Maine, 

New Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut, 
.Vennont, 

New York, 
^ New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
^South Carolina, 

Greorgia, 

Alabama, 
' Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Tennessee^ 

Kentucky, 

OMo, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Michigan; 

Arkansas, 
Territory, 

Florida. 



Principal Cities and Tmms. 
Portland, Bangor. 
Portsmouth, Concord. 
Boston, Salem, Worcester. 
Hartford, New Haven. 
Montpelier, Bennington. 
New York, Albany. 
Trenton, Newark, Princeton. 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, Pittsburg. 
Wilmington, Dover. 
Baltimore, Annapolis. 
Richmond, Norfolk. "^ 

Raleigh, Newbem. 
Charleston, Columbia. 
Savannah, Milledgeville. 
Mobile, Tuscaloosa, 
New Orleans. 
Natches. 

Nashville,' Knoxville. 
Lexington, Frankfort. 
Cincinnati, Cohunbus. 
Indianapolis, 
Vandal ia. 
St. Louis. 
Detroit. 
Arkopolis. 

St. Augustine. 



At the revolution the states were thirteen^ all adjacent to the 
ocean, and called the Atlantic states. Vermont was received 
into the union in the year 1791 ; and Maine, a part of Massa- 
chusetts, was separated and formed a state in 1820. These 
states all lie east of the Allegany mountains. 

Of the western states, Kentucky was received into the union 
in 1792 ; Tennessee in 1796 ; Ohio in 1802 : Louisiana, which 
had been purchased of France in 1803, was received into the 
union in 1812 ; Indiana.in 1815 ; Misi^issippi in 1816 ; Illinois 
in IBiS ; Missouri in 1821 } Michigan and Arkansas in 18?$. 
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NAMES OF LARGE RIVERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Johns 
ob^scot 
/nebec 
roscog^gin 

50 

lat'aqua 

^rimac 

^raganset 

nec^ticut 

n^ibaug 

isatoa^'ic 

loiF 

sis^o 

on 

Br Creek 

l^son 

hawk 

esee^ 



eerier 
on . 
higan 
e 



'on 

el 

i\ 

ler 

'am 

jah 

aham 

im 

ert 

red 

en 

Kan^der 

izi^ah 

broce 

asa 



WallkiU 

Hoo^'sae 

Crouton 

Rar^iton 

Passable 

Delaware 

Susquehan^iiah 

SchuyFkiU 

Pou/mac 

Rappahan^noc 

James 

RoaiM/ke 

Neuse 

Yad^kin 

Pedee^ 

Santee^ 

Edis^to 

Savan^'nah 



Oge^'chee 

Alatamaha^, or 

Altamaha^ 

Chattahoochee 

Alaba'^ma 

Coos^a 

Tombccijee 

Pascagola 

Pearl 

Mississip^'pi 

Missou^'ri 

Kaskas^kia 

QhFo 

Ten^nsssee 

Cumiserland 

Yazoo^ 

Kentuck'y 

Monongahc^a 



LAKES. 



Onta'*rio 
Cham^plain 
Cayu''ga 
Oneida 



Sen^'eca 

George 

Cananda'lgua 



NAMES OF MEN. 



A^mos 

An^drew 

An^son 

An^thony 

Ar^chibald 

Ar^nold 

Ar^thur 

A^sahel 

Au^stin 

A^saph 

A'sa 

Ashler 

Augns^titt 

Augus^tos 

Ash1>el 



Ar^temas 

Bam^'abas 

Ben'jamin 

Ben^net 

Ber^nard 

Brad^'ford 

CaFvin 

Ca^eb 

Charles 

Chris^'top^er 

ComeHHis 

Clark 

Clem^ent 

Cyprian 

Cy^rua 



Kenha^i 

Al^'legany 

Mttskinipoiii 

Mia^mi 

Scio^to 

Cayaho^ga 

Maume^o 

Wa'^ash 

Illinois^ 

Wiscon^sift 

Osa^ge 

Ar^Lansas 

Kan^'sas 

Red Rirer 

WashiU 

St. Law^remc* 

Niag^ara 



Otse^go 

Ononda'^ga 

Um'l>agog» 



Dan^iel ' 

DaMd 

Den^nis 

Dun^can 

Dari^iis 

Dudley 

Ebene^zer 

Ed^'mund 

EdVard 

Ed'win 

Ed^gar 

Eg^bert 

Elea^zar 

El'dad 

Eli 
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f 



Eli'jah 

Eli^zur 

£li'8ha 

£liph'«iet 

E'noch 

E^phraim 

Ezeliiel 

Eras^tus 

Ez^ra 

Fran^'cis 

Fred^erick 

Fe^lix 

Ga^briel 

George 

Gid^eon 

Gilbert 

Gileg 

God^frey 

Greg^ory 

Gur'don 

Gerard' 

Hajf'vey 

H«n'ry 

Hugh 

Hora'tio 

Hor'ace 

Hezeki'ah 

Hum'phrey 

I'saac 

In'rael 



Ich'abod 
Fra 

Jaisez 

Ja'cob 

James 

Ja'red 

JePfry 

Jes'^se 

Job 

Jo'el 

John 

Jo'nas 

Jo'seph 

Josi'ah 

Josh'ua 

Jode 

Jus^'tus 

Jeremi^'ah 

Jori'athan 

Jededi'ah 

Leoi/ard 

Lew'is 

Le^'vi 

Lu^'cius 

Luke 

Lem^'uel 

Lu^'ther 

Loren'^zo 

Mark 

Mar^cos 



Mar'tin 

Mai^'thew 

Me'dad « 

Mi'chael 

Miles 

Mor^gan 

Mouses 

MaKcora 

My'ron 

MiKton 

Mannaa'seh 

Na'than 

Nathan^'iel 

Nehemi'ah 

Nich'olas 

Nur'maii 

No'ah 

Obadi'ah 

Oriirer 

Paul 

Pester 

PhiHp 

Phin'eas 

Pe'leg 

Phi^o 

Pe'res 

Ralph 

Ran^'som 

Rett'l>en 

Rich'ard 



Robert 

Ro^'ger 

Ru^fiis 

Rus^'sel 

Ros'well 

SaKmon 

Sam^'uel 

Seth« 

Silves^ter 

Sim'eon 

Simmon 

Si^aa 

Sol^'oroan 

Ste'phen 

Sylva''nus 

The'odore 

Theoph'ilus 

Thom'as 

Tim'othy 

Ti'tus 

Tru'man 

Tobi'as 

Un'ah 

Valentine 

Vin'cent 

Walter 

WilOiam 

Za'dok 

Zechari'ah 

Zephani^'ah. 



NAMES OF WOMEN. 



Abigail 

AHce 

/nn 

An^TOL 

An'nis 

Amelia 

Aman'da 

Altaian 



Bridg'et 

Belin'da 

Befsy 

Carc^e 

Claris'n 

Ce^a 

Cath'erine 

CharaotU 

Corned 



Cyn'thia 

Deborah 

Di'nah 

Dolly 

Dor'caa 

Dor'othy 

Deiia 

EFeanor 

EB'za 



Eliz'abeth 

Em'ma 

Em'ily 

Es'ther 

Eu'iiice 

Emil'ia 

Ellen 

Em'eline 

Elmi'ra 





THS 
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Jen^'net 


Mar^garet 


Phe^ 




Ju^ia 


Mar^tha 


Phillis 


es 


Julian^'a 


Ma^ry 


PrisciHa 




Ju'dith 


Mari'a 


Pro^dence 


ih 


Lavin^'ia ^ 


Mi^ra 


Ra^chel 


it 


Lau^ra 


Mar^cia 


Rebec^'ca 




Love 


Mersey 


Ruth 


Vt2L 


Lucy 


Mir'iam 


Sa^rah 


r 


Lucre^tia 


/ MatiFda 


Sophi^a 


h 


Lucia^'da 


Nan^cy . 


Sally 




Lyd'ia 


OctaMa 


Sn^saa . 




Lo^'is 


Oliv^ia 


Busan'^na 


• 


Lou^isa 


Pa^'tience 


Tem^peranco 


la 


Ma'bel 


PeneFope 


Ursula 




MEASURE OF TIME. 





m 



y seconds make one minute. 

y minutes make one hour. 

*nty>four hours make one day. 

36 hundred and sixty-five days md nearly six hours make 



ar. 



LIltSAL MEABURfi. 



36 barley corns make one inch. 

ilve inches make one foot. 

36 feet make one yard. 

! yards and a half make one rod/perch, or pole. 

y rods niake one furlong. 

It furlongs, three hundred and twenty rods, make one 

36 miles make one league. 

md is four inches. 

thorn is six feet. 

> inches and a half are a nail. 

r nails make a quarter of a yard. 

r quarters make a yard. 

i quarters make an ell English. 

quarters make an ell French. 

ee quarters make an ell Flemish. 

ne in mathematics in the twelfdi pert of an indhu 
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LAND HEABURE. 



Forty square rods make one rood. 

Four roods, or one hundred and sixty sqpuurd rods, make QBI 
acre. 



WINE MEASURE. 



Four gills make one pint 
Two pints make one quart. 
Four quarts make one gallon. 
Forty-two gallons make one tierce. 
Sixty-three gallons make one hpgshead. 
One hundred and twenty-six gallons make one pipe. 
^ A barrel contains from twenty-seven to thir^-two gallons. 
A puncheon contains about one hundred and twenty gaUonti 

DRY BIEASDRB. 

Four quarts make a half peck. 
Four packs make one bushel. 

TROY WEIGHT. 

Twenty-four grains make one pennyweight 
Twen^ pennyweights make one ounce. 
Twelve ounces make one pound. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

' Sixteen drams make one ounce. 

Sixteen ounces make one pound. 

Twenty-eight pounds make one quarter. 

Four quarters, or one hundred and twelre pounds, make oai 
hundred. 

Twenty hundreds make one tun. 

In Connecticut, the tun, by an act of the legislature, is dete^ 
mined to be twenty hundreds of one hundred pounds each, 90 
that a quarter is twenty-five pounds. 

APOTHBCABIES WEIGHT. 

Twenty grains make one scmj^e. 
Three scruples make one dram. 
Eight drams make one. ounce. 
Twelve ounces make one pound. 
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JEWISH MEASURE. 

ephah, or bath, was seyen gallons and one pint. 

chomer, or homer, was seventy-five gallons and five pints. 

seah ^was two gallons and four pints. 

bin was one gallon and two pints. 

omer was, six pints. 

log was about half a pint. 



Roman mile contained a thousand paces ; the pace 
le distance passed by one foot in walking, a little less 
L feet of our measure. The mile, therefore, was sixteen 
1 yards, or four tl^ousand and eight hundred feet of 
L measure. The Roman mile, then, was shorter than 
Tlish mile by four hundred and twenty feet. 
Russian verst is three thousand five hundred EngUsb 
out three quarters of our mile. 

English league is three miles. The German league is 
ies. 

MONEY OP THE UNITED STATES. 

cent, a copper coin, is the hundredth part of a dollar. 

dime is ten cents, the tenth of a dollar. 

arter of a dollar is twenty-five cents, ( -^^^^ ^:-.. 
1 11 • /./• ^ ' f silver cotnB. 

a dollar is fifty cents. '^ ^^ 

liar is one hundred cents. 

agle is ten dollars. 

\i eagle is five dollars. \ gold coins. 

arter eagle is two dollars and a half. 

ENGLISH MONinr, OR STEEUNO. 

' farthings make a penny, 
live pence make a shilling, 
inty shillings make a pound, 
vereign is one pound. 



SECTION V. 

ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

iitecture is the art of building. 

^rder in architecture consists of two principal membe^i 

umn, an4 ]t}ie entablature. 
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A column is a long round body, tapering from its base to the 
top. Its use is to support/ some part oi' a building ; and it serves 
also for an ornament. 

Originally the word column was applicable to wood only, as 
the column was the stem of a tree, or made in imitation o( it. 
But ihe word is now sometimes used for pillar, which is prop- 
erly a pile of stone or bricks. 

A column consists of three principal parts, the base, the 
shaft, and the capital. 

The base of a column is the part between the top of the pe* 
destal, and the bottom of the shaft ; or when there is no pedes-, 
tal, it is the part between the bottom of the column and the 
plinth. 

The shaft is the body of the column from the base to the 
capital. The capital is the uppermost part of the column serv- 
ing as the head, or crowning, immediately over the shaft, and 
under the entablature. 

The pedestal is the lowest part of a column, or pillar, serviiur 
to sustain it. It consists of three parts, the base, the die, and 
the cornice. 

The plinth is a fiat square member, in form of a brick, at the 
bottom of the order. (Greek, plinthos, a brick.) 

The entablature is the part of the order which is over the 
capital, including the architrave, frieze, and cornice. 

The architrave is ;he lower division of the entablature resting 
immediately on the column. 

The frieze is the part of the entablature between the arch- 
itrave and cornice. It is a flat face, and usually enriched with 
figures of animals, or other sculptured figures. 

The t^ornice is the uppermost part of the entablature, and 
that which crowns the order. 

In ornamenting columns, there are eight regular moldings ; 
the fillet, listel, or square ; the astragal, or bead ; the torus, iX 
tore ; the scotia, mouth, or casement ; the echinus, ovolo, or 
quarter round ; the inverted cyma, talon, or ogee ; the cymi- 
tium and the cavelo, or hollow. 

The fillet, or listel, is a little square, generally placed &8 a 
little crown over a greater molding. 

The astragal is a little round molding which surrounds the 
top or bottom of a column, in the form of a ring. It is ^ften cat 
into beads or berries. 

The torus is a large roiirui molding on the base of a coIumDf 
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The scotis, or casement, is a semicircular cavity^ or -channel, 
between the tores, in the bases of columns. 

The ovolo is a round molding, the quarter of a circle* 

The talon, or ogee, is a molding consisting of two members, 
the one concave, the other convex. When the concave part is 
at the top, it is called an inverted talon. 

The cymatium is a molding of the cornice, the profile of which 
is waving ; that is, concave at the top and convex at .the-bottom. 

The'cavello is a hollow member, or round concave molding, 
Containing the quarter of a circle ; used as an ornament in 
cornices. 

The volute is a spiral scroll, used in the Ionic and Composite 
capitals, as a principal ornament. 

the' five orders. ^ 

In architecture there are five orders ; the Tuscan, the Doric, 
the Ionic, the Corinthian, and the Composite. 

The Tuscan order is the most simple. The hight of it is 
fourteen modules ; that is, semidiameters of its shaft at the 
base. It is void of ornaments, but very massy and strong. It 
is now little used. " 

The Doric order, the most ancient, is next in strength to thf 
Tuscan ; and for its robust and masculine appearance, it ig 
sometimes called the Herculean order. Its hight, including its^ 
capital and base, is sixteen modules, or semidiameters. 

The Ionic order is more slender than the Tuscan and Doric ; 
it is simple, yet graceful and majestic. Its hight is eighteen 
modules, and that of the entablature is four and a half. It is 
sometimes fluted ; that is, channeled." 

The Corinthian order has very delicate proportions. It is 
divided into a variety of members, and enriched with a profusion 
of omamonts. This should be twenty modules in hight, and 
^he hight of the entablature five modules. 

The Composite order is only a species of the Corinthian, and 
therefore it retains much of the same character. The hight of 
the column and of the entablature is the same as in the Corin* 
thian. It is enriched with ornaments. 

A pilaster is square in form ; but its bases, capitals, and en- 
tablature have the same parts as those of the columns. Pilas- 
ters seldom project beyond the wall more than one quarter of 
Uieir diameters. They are used in churches, galleries, and 
halls,- both for interior aiid exterior decorations. 
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Allies Bre square columns, wiib their cornices. Thejr a 
placed at the uppermost part of an edifice, lo which they sei 
sa a crown ; indeed they are the finishing for the other orde. 
Their hight should not exceed one third of that of the ordi 
nor bo less than one quarter. 




The triglyph in'the frieze of the Doric order consists off 
entire channels, or e«"ers, at a right angle, called glyphs, a 
separated by three interstices. 
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rhe dentil, resembling a tooth, is an brnament in comices, 
d particularly in the Ionic and Corinthian orders, 
ilodillions are ornaments in the cornice of the loaie, Corin- 
m, and Composite orders ; a sort of brackets to support the 
jecture of the larmier, drip, or eav£«. ' 

Corinthian Order. CwnposiU Order* 



■(urnm^mmMiT^VRi 










uiiiiiMiinMniiiini 



I mutule is a square modillion under the cornice. 

V colonnade is a serie^ of columns in a circulat form \ it xa 

ed also, a peristyle* 

5 
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Intercolumqiation is the space between two columns, whidi 
space is to be determined by the hight and size of the columm. 

An arch is a segment, or part of a circle, constructed with 
Stones and bricks, and supported by its own curve ; or it is 
made with wood and supported by its own mechanism. The 
top, or middle stone in an arch is called th^ key-stone. 

A console is a bracket or shoulder-piece of an ornament cut 
upon the key of an arch. 

An archi vault is the inner contour of an arch, or a band 
adorned with molding, running over the face of the stones, and 
bearing upon the imposts. 

An impost is that part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on 
which the weight of the building rests, or the capital of the 
pillar which crowns the pier. 

BANKS. 

In commerce, and in all money concerns, great use is made 
of banks. A bank is a fund of money, or joint stock, formed by 
the contributions of individuals, for the purpose of discounting 
notes and lending money. The subscribers are called stock' 
holders, and are incorporated by law ; that is, they are consti- 
tuted one body, with power to choose their president, directors, 
and other officers, to sue and he sued, and to transact other 
business in the manner prescribed by the law. 

Banks lend money for a certain number of days, or months, 
and take the interest of the note, at the time of drawing the 
money ; that is, the interest is deducted from the amount of the 
note, and this is called a discounting of the note. 
- Banks are bound by the law to redeem their bills with gold, 
or wlver, whenever they are presented for payment. For this 
purpose, theymust keep gold and silver in the vaults, at all 
times, sufficient to answer any demand that may be made. Bat 
as people generally prefer to take the bills or notes of the bank, 
^on account of the convenience of carriage, most of the funds of 
the bank, in gold and silver, lie in the vaults, and bills to a 
greater amount thatn such funds, may be safely issued. 

The maker and signer of a note is called the drawer ; but for 
greater security, every note presented for discount must have an 
indorser, a person who writes his name on ihe back of the note, 
and by this act becomes liable to pay the note, if the drawer 
fails to make payment. Sometimes there are several indorsers, 
and the person to whom the note is indorsed is called the indor- 
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see. The indorsee may be the bank or an individual. All the 
indorsers are liable to pay the note, if the drawer fails. 

Banks also discount bills of exchange. A bill of exchange is 
ail order drawn by one man on some person or company at a 
distance, requiring him or them to pay the amount to the holder 
of the bill. The person who gives the order is called tho 
drawer^ and the person on whom the order is drawd is called 
the drawee. 

Noftes and bills of exchange are usually ^issignable, or nego- 
tiable ; that is, they are made payable to order ; and in this 
manner, a note Or bill may pass from one person to another, to 
any extent, and the last holder of the note or draft is entitled to 
receive the money. 

If a note due t6 the b^nk is not paid when due, it is protested 
for non-payment, and a suit in la^y may be brought to recover 
the money from the drawer or from an indorser. 

If a bill of exchange, drawn in one country, upon a person 
in another country,, is not paid, it is also protested, and returned 
to ihe original holder, who may demand the money from the 
drawer, with damages. The amount of damages depends on 
usage, and is different in different countries. 

By custom, notes and bills of exchange are usually not pay^ 
abh, On the day when they are due ; but days of grace are 
allowed for the drawer to make payment. The days of grace 
are different in. different countries. lu the United States three 
days are |hu8 allowed to the debtor, and notice is given to him, 
when the note will be due, that he may make provision for pay- 
ment at the es^piration of the three days. 

Banks, when well conducted, are veiy nse/ul for comnKercial 
and manufacturing purposes ; but if not well managed, they may 
fail, and bring extensive ruin on the community ; and if multi- 
plied 80 as to issue paper beyond the necessary quantity <>f cir- 
culating medium, they may occasion a depreciation, which shall 
be veiy injurious. 
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THE SOLAR srSTEM. 

Tlie Soltar System coniisU of the sud and the orbs, or plan- 
ett, which reToIve round it. A planet ia a heBveuIy body that 
ravolves round another body. 

The sua is the center of tbia system. This is a vast lumi- 
BODi body, whose diameter is eight hundred and ninety thou- 
nsd milea. What the substance of die sun is, we do not 
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-know ; but it is so bright that we can not fix our eyes i^n il 
without pain and injury. 

The sdn diiTuses light and heat to this globe, and to all thft 
other planets. If the sun wore to be extinguished, or to with- 
hold its light and heat, all the soft and liquid substances on the 
earth, and the ocean itself, would be speedily converted into ice 
or solid masses. 

The planets are vast orbs which revolve about the sun, in a 
path or course nearly circular, which is called an orbit. The 
principal planets are Mercilpy, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter,. 
Saturn, and Herschel. 

Mercury, the planet nearest to the sun, is at a distance of 
nearly thirty-seveil millions of miles. Is is three thousand and 
two hundred miles in diameter, and its revolution round the sun 
is completed in about eighty-eight days* 

Venus, the next planet, is about seven thousand and seven 
liundred miles in diameter, and a little less than this earth 
^hich we inhabit. It is distant from the sun sixty-eight mil* 
lions of miles, and its revolution- around the sun is completed 
in about seven months and a half. This is the bright star^ 
"which, when it rises before the sun, is called the morning star, 
and when it sets after the sun, it is the evening star. 

The Earth is nearly eight thousand miles in diameter, and its 
circumference more than twenty-four thousand miles. Its dis- 
tance from the sun is about ninety-five millions of miles, and its 
devolution round the sun, which makes our year, is completed 
in three huinlred and sixty-6ve days, and a few minutes less 
than' six hours. 

Mars is smaller than the earth, but noore distant from the 
•«&. Its distance is one hundred and forty-four millions of 
miles ; its diameter is four thousand and two hundred miles ; 
end its revolution, one year and three hundred and twenty-one 
days. Mars has a fiery appearance, aiMl probaUy for that 
reason, the ancients gave to this planet the name of the god of 

Jupiter is the largest of the planets, having a diameter of 
ninety-four thousand miles. Its distance from the sun is cal« 
enlated to be nearly four hundred and ninety-five millions of 
miles, and its revolution, a little lees than twelve years« 
' Saturn has a diameter of seventy-nine thousand miles., hk 
4itaQ!P« &oa( the aim is Ae^riy nine hundred millions of mitc^ ; 

4* 
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«n4 Ats r^volutioi), twenty-nine years, and a hundred and sixty* 
seven days. 

: Herschei is nearly thirty-five thousand miles in diameter ; 
jjts, dis^nce from tht» sun is one thousand eight hundred niil- 
lions pf miles, and its revolution is performed in eighty-throe 
years and a half. 

There are four other and smaller planets belonging to tbe 
system,, called Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Yesta. These, are of 
modern discovery, and ar4 called Astetoids. 

The smaller orbs which revolve round the planets are called 
Satellites^ that is, attendants. Of these Jupiter has four, Satum 
seven, Herschei six, and this globe, one, which is called the 
moon, Saturn is also surrounded by a luminous ring. 

The moon which revolves around this globe completes its 
revolution in about twenty-nine days. These constiiute what 
is called a lunation or lunar motUh. When the moon passes 
the sun, it is called the change ; and near tbe change, w^ can 
see only a small part of its illuminated face, so that it appeals 
like a crescent of light. When the moon is seen on the side of 
the earth opposite to the sun, we see its whole face illuminated, 
and it is then called the full moon. 

The light of the moon is received from the sun, and reflected 
to the earth. This light makes our evenings very pleasant ; 
but it contains no heat. 

When the moon comes directly between the sun and the 
earth, it eclipses the sun, that is, it intercepts its light, and it 
appears like a dark round body on the disk or face of the sun. i 

When the earth is directly between the sun and the moon, 
the shadow of the earth eclipses the moon ; and the circular 
form of the earth's shadow on the moon is a full proof that the 
earth is round. 

As the orbits of the planets are not exactly circular, but 
elliptical, these orbs approach nearer to the sun at some times 
than at others. The point of the orbit nearest to the slinis 
called the perihelion^ the point most distant, the aphelion, Th•^ 
point of the moon's orbit nearest to the earth is called its jMri* 
gee; the point most distant, its apogee. 

Comets are luminous bodies which come from the distant 
regions of space, pass round the sun, and then depart to un* 
known distances. They are encompassed by a luminous at- 
DMMipherQ, or attended by a train of thin light. As stars «aa 
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be seen through some of them, by the help of a ^od telescope, 
it is evident they are not solid bodies, like the earth. 

The earth revolves from west to east once in twenty-four 
Jiours, in' which time it presents its whole Surface to the sun. 
When we are on the side opposite to the sun, we are in the 
shade of the earth, which constitutes night. The imaginary 
line on which the earth revolves,' is called its aons^ which of 
course passes through its center. The stars directly over the 
ends of this axis are called pole-stars, or poles. 

The axis of the earth is inclined to the ecliptic, or apparent 
path of the sun, making an angle of twenty-three degrees ahd 
a half. By means of this position, parts of the earth, at times, 
receive the rays qf the sun more directly than at others. When 
the rays fall more directly on the earth, it is summer : when 
more obliquely, it is winter. The earth is nearer to the sun in 
our winter than it is in summer ; but in summer, greater num- 
bers of the sun's rays fall on a given space, than in winter, and 
of course they produce more heat. 

Hence we have the seasons, which are four ; spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. We generally include in the spring sea- 
son, (which is so called from the springing of plants,) March, 
April and May ; the summer season consists of June, July and 
August ; the autumn consists of September, October and No- 
vember ; and winter, of December, January and February. 
These are called calendar months, as they stand in our al- 
manacs. 

The hemisphere is one half of the mundane sphere, when 
divided by a plane passing through its center. 

The equator is the line, or great circle, in which the sun ap- 
pears at the equinoxes, when the days and nights are of equal 
length, on the twenty -first day of March and twenty-third of 
September. The part of the sphere north of this circle is 
. called the northeni hemisphere ; the part south oF that circle is 
called the southern hemisphere. 

The meridian is a great circle which is supposed to be drawii 
* ibrough the poles of the earth, and the zenith and nadir of any 
given place. When the sun is in the meridian it is noon, or 
midnight. . 

The zcTiUh is the point directly over one's head ; and the 
nadir is the point directly opposite ; both points being in the 
meridian. The meridian divides the sphere into the easterik 
and weetern hemispheres. 
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The horizon is the line that bounds the sight on every side. 
It divides the spheres into the upper and lower hemispheres. 
When the sun or a star first appears above the eastern horizon, 
it is said to rise ; when it disappears below the western hori- 
zon, it is said to set. 

When a star is in the zenith, it is said to be vertical. 

A great circle consists of three hundred and sixty degrees. 

The zodiac is a broad circle or space in the heavens contain- 
ing the twelve signs, Aries, Taurus, , Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Tirgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius and 
Pisces ; each of which contains thirty degrees. The center 
of this belt is the ecliptic^ which is the apparent path of the 
jBun. All the planets revolve within this broad circle. 

The Rainbow. 

The rainbow is a splendid and beautiful arch of light in the 
lieavens, produced by the refraction and reflection of the sun's 
rays, from vapor or drops of water. It is always in the part 
of the hemisphere opposite to the sun, and the spectator must 
be between the sun and the bow. As showers in America 
occur generally in the afternoon, when the sun is in the west- 
ern quarter, so the rainbow is generally seen in the east. But 
when the morning is rainy, it sometimes appears in the west 
A similar bow, inferior in splendor, is sometimes seen in the 
mist raised by great water-falls in cataracts. 

The rainbow exhibits all the seven natural colors ; red, 
orange, yellow, grepn, blue, indigo, and violet ; the red rajrs, 
being the least refrangible, are always on the lower border of 
the bow, and the violet, the most refrangible, on the other 
border. 

The colors are formed by the separation of the rays of light 
A like separation may be made by a prism, which is a glass of 
three plane polished surfaces. 

Refraction is the turning of rays of light from a direct line.. 
Place a rod or straight stick in fair water, and it will appear asL 
if bent. This appearance is owing to refraction. 

Reflection is the turning of the rays of light backwardSi 
When we stand before a mirror or looking glass, we see omw 
selves, face to face, its if on the opposite side of the glass. The 
mirror is ooated on the back-side with qi^ick-silver,' so that the 
rays of light cannot pass through it, but are reflected. If we 
>tand directly in ftont pf the glaas^ quit figure will be directly 
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aposite. If we move towards one sider the figuve will move 
»o ; ibr light is reflected at the same angle at which it falls 
npoB the glass. In the language of philosophy, the SAgle of 
incidence and the angle of reflection are always equal. 

As there are seven distinct colors, so there are seve* distinct 
Bounds in the musical scale. 

RELIGION. 

Religion implies the belief in a Supreme being, and the obli- 
gation of men to obey his laws. 

We know that the world exists ; we know that the earth con-^ 
Bists of matter ; and we believe that this matter could not exist 
wi^out a creator. 

Matter is inert, and insensible. It can not feel, nor can it 
move by its own power. It could not, therefore, mi^o itself, 
or any thing else. 

Hence it follows that this world, and all which it contains^ 
and all other worlds, must have been created by some being 
who had adequate power for this purpose. 

This being we call God ; and we believe that he created 
irhatever has an existence, except himself. No being can ere- 
a.te himself, for this would be to suppose a being to exert power 
before he exists, which is absurd. Hence we conclude with 
certainty thai God is an uncreated Being, having eternal exis* 
tence, without beginning and without end. 

We observe, in all the works of creation, order, regularity 
Bad harmony. We know that the revolutions of the earth, days 
Bud nights, and seasons, are all regular in their return. We 
know the motions of the planets to be all regular, so that the 
moment dP an ecilipse of the sun or moon can be calculated with 
certainty, a thousand years hefore it occurs. 

We observe also dliat the substances of this earth are sub- 
jected to uniform laws. Water always runs from higher land 
to that which is lower ; light and heat always proceed from the 
aim's rays ; plants always grow with a certain degree of heat ; 
and the seeds of a plam always produce the same kind of plant. 
There is no mistake ; no deviation from uniformity ; no confn- 
■ioH \ no disorder. 

Oirder, regularity, harmony, and uniformity in the works of 
cfisatioB, prove design in the Creator ; and design implies intelli' 

K«. Hence we infer with certainty that God is an mteUigent 
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The magnitude of the earth and of other worlds, aiid the vast 
force necessary to move them and sustain them in their regular 
movements, prove income? i;ibly the immense power of the 
Creator. Hence we infer that God is a being of infinite or un- 
limited power. He is ornnipolent. 

The regular order of the operations of nature, and the adtp» 
tation of things to their several uses, all tending to good, prove 
that God is a wise antl benevolent being. 

Having thus proved that there is a Gkxl, the creator of tU 
things, it follows that he is the sovereign or supreme ruler of 
this world, and of all worlds. He that made the world must 
certainly have tlie right to govern it. 

God has created a great variety of animals to inhabit thia 
globe. To each species of animals he has given power to pro- 
vide for their substance ; and such faculties or instincts as are 
necessary for their preservaiicm. Many of these are furnished 
with physical strength, and such a degree of reason and memory, 
as to make them very serviceable to mankind. 

Man, the hiohest order of living beings on the earth, has 
been created with intellei tiial powers and the faculty of speech. 
His reason, or intellectii.il power, enables him to understand 
the purposes for which he was created ; to learn what ^ends to 
his good, and what will certainly be injurious or ruinous to his 
happiness ; and this intellectual power is capable of being im- 
proved and erdarged to almost any extent. : 

The faculty of speech was given to man to enable him to 
communicate his thoushts to others, and thus enjoy society ; ta 
impart useful knowledge to his fellow-men, and receive from 
them useful instruction. These powers of intellect and of 
speech give man a great superiority over the lower animals. 

These distinguishing faculties constitute men moral agents; 
that is, beings capable of understanding their relations to each 
other, and to their Creator ; of learning what, is. right and what 
is wrong ; of receiving laws and precepts for regulating their 
actions ; of knowing God's will and their own duty ; and ^ 
being subjected to punishment for .disobeying that wil|, and 
neglecting their duty. « 

As God is the supreme governor of the world, he has a ri|^ 
to direct all the actions of men, and to render them subservient 
to his wise purposes. He only knows what is best in the 
moral actions of the beings he has made ;.and h\^_ wi][l ia the 
supreme law by which men are to be gQver^ed^ 
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The intellectual powers of men enable them to nnders^nd 
truth, whether derived from experience or from revelation. 
Reason therefore is a faculty of vast importance to men, in all 
their relations to God and to society. But the reason of men 
is liable to err, through ignorance, and to be seduced from the 
path of duty by various passions and interests. Reason then 
is not a sufficient guide for mankind, in the various relations of 
life. 

To supply the defects of reason, God has, in benevolence, 
revealed his will to mankind. He has given to them his com- 
mands in what manner they are to conduct themselves towards 
him and towards their fellow-men. His commands and pre- 
cepts are contained in the Bible ; and these furnish infallible 
rules by which men are to regulate their actions, in order to se- 
cure his favor and protection,* and to render them happy in this 
life. 

But God has done tnore ; he has revealed to men the impor- 
tant fact of the immortality of the soul ; and that the conse- 
quences of men's actions in this life extend to another state of 
existence. We now know that our happiness or misery in a ' 
futufe state depends on our conduct in this life. 

This life then is a state of trial or probation, by which our 
future condition is to be determined. Hence it becomes a mat- 
ter of immense importance that we should receive, und|erstand, 
and practice the laws and precepts of Olir Creator ; for without 
this conformity tp the divine will, we can not possibly secure 
future happiness. Entire obedience to God's will is the sole 
condition on which felicity in another life can be obtained. 

■ But not only is the reason of man imperfect ; his moral 
powers also are depraved, and naturally inclined to evil. Men, 
in their natural state, forget the God that made them ; violate 
or disregard his laws ; pursue their own pleasure ; and by their 
sins incur the penalties of God's law. This is the source of all 
oifir evils. All the evils of this life, civil, social and political, 
proceed from sin. Men know this truth ; they feel it ; they 
acknowledge it ; yet most men continue to sin ; they sin know- 
ingly and willfully ; and unless divine mercy interposes, they 
live in sin and die in sin. 

To remedy the evils of man's apostasy, God has sent his 
son into the world to reveal the terms on which men may be 
redeemed, and by the acceptance of which, everlasting happi- 
ness may be secured. 
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Chri^, the Son of 'God, has appeared in the world ; he has 
"given to men the precepts which are to guide them ; has set 
nn example of perfect obedience to the laws of God for oinr 
imitation ; by his obedience and death he has vindicated the 
violated laws of God; and by his merits men may now be jol- 
lified and reconciled to their maker. The terms of salvation 
now are, repentance and faith ; repentance for all sin, and faitk 
in the Redeemer, accompanied with holiness of life. 

This is religion. Repentance and faith will produce and 
keep in action a supreme reverence of God and his laws, coa- 
stant worship, uniform attendance on divine institutions, strict 
observance of the Sabbath, steady performance of the duties of 
piety ; in shott, love to God and love to mankind. 

God has clemounced sin as that which his soul abhors. It is 
impossible for a wicked man or a wicked nation to be hapjpf. 
It is the unchangeable purpose of God that sin shall be pun- 
ished, both in this life and in that to come. Sin destroys pn« 
vate peace and public tranquility : it is the cause of all political 
disorders ; it has destroyed every free government that bat 
been formed by men ; it will destroy evpry free goverament 
that men can devise ; it has produced war with all its horrors, 
Trom the beginning of the world ; it has filled the world with 
confusion and calamity ; and must end in dooming men to eter- 
nal perdition. 

There is but one way to secure peace of conscience ; -but one 
"way to secure peace in society ; but one way to secure civil 
'and political rights ; but one way to secure national happiness; 
but one way to secure everlasting felicity : this is God's own 
way ; it is prescribed by his irreversible decree ; it is an entire 
*cbedience to his laws. 



SECTION VII. 

EXPLANATION OF PREFIXES, AFFIXES OR SUFFIXES, AND TERMlNATIOaii 

A prefix is a letter or syllable set at the beginning of a word. 
An ajlx or suffix is a letter or syllable added at the end of % 
word. 

The prefixes and affixes have each a definite significatiw 
and particular use in composition with words ; but are not usm 
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except in composition ; yet, in some instances, they have lost 

their particular sigoificancy. 

[L. stands for Latin, and S./or Saxon. 

A in some words, denotes on^ as in afoot, ashore; in others, 
tn, as abed ; in others ojf, as alight , — or fromy as away ; in 
others, at pr towards, as aback ; in others, at or on, as afar, 
ahft. In some words it is a corruption of the Saxon gt, 
and has no specific meaning, but it may give force to a word, 
as in abide, abet, awake, aware. In some cases it is used 
to form an adverb or modifier ; as in afresh, agape, ago, anew, 
awhile. In many derivatives from the Greek, it is a priva- 
tive ; that is, it deprives a word of its positive meaning, and 
gives it a negative signification ; as in apathy, want of feel- 

M, abSf L. signifies from, denoting separation, departure, re* 
jection, or aversion : as in abscond, abstract, abstain, abhor, 
abjure. 

^d, L. denotes to, toward, or union, closeness ; as in address, 
advance, adjoin, adhere. Prefixed to words beginning with 
c, f, g, I, n, p, s, r, and t, the letter d is changed into these 
letters. Thus for adcede, we write accede ; and thus we write 
^iff^j ^ff^<^^ allude, announce, appeal, assent, arrive, at" 
tract. 

Am, L. am or amb, S. emb, Greek, amphi, signifies about, 
around, as in ambient, surrounding ; ambit, ambulant. 

Ante, L. before, as in antecede, to go before ; antedate, to date 
before the true time ; anticipate, to take before. In ancestor, 
an is a contraction of ante, antecessor. 

Be, S. contracted from big ; denotes nearness, closeness, as in 
heset, besiege ; or it may give more force to a verb, as in be- 
dew, bedaiA, bedeck. In most words it seems to have little 
or no efifect on the meaning. To dim^ is to make dim, the 
same sense as that of bedim. It sometimes serves to form a 
verb from a noun, as in befriend, betroth, benight. Sometimes 
it varies the sense of a verb, as in become, behave, bestow. 
In some cases, be, united with words, forms a preposition, as 
hk. before, behind, below, beyond. These are called preposi- 

■ lions, because they are followed by words, in the. objective 
case ; as before me, behind me, below him, beyond them. Be, 
ia modem English, is changed into by, the preposition. But 
in because, the Saxon spelling is retained. Because is by 
cause, which is not a preposition nor a conjunction, ibr it is 

' 6 
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followed by the proposition of\ heecmse of the cold, hecoMH 
of the rain. Because^ then, is a compound word, and emai 
is a noun. 

Bi, for his J denotes, ^o, as in hifold^ two-fold; hiform^ hieom, 
bifid, 

By^ S. he^ denotes nearness ; as by the house, by a tree, t 
bystander^ one who stands near. It denotes close^ narrow or 

¥ astdCf in the word by-way. In the word by-law, by-word, by 
is from the^Swedish and Danish bye, a town or village. By* 
law, is a town law ; by-word is a town or common word. As 
a preposition, by is nearly equivalent to through, denoting 
means, or instrument; as by peace, by prosperity fi nation 
is blessed. In the phrase good by, or bye, bye denotes pass* 
ing, or departure ; the original sen^ of the verb from whieh 
it is derived. Good bye, signifies a wish of good departure 
or going, like farewell, go well, may your going be pros- 
perous. 

Circum, L. about, around; as in circumference, the line that 
goes round, or bounds a circular body ; circumnavigate^ to 
sail round. Hence circle, circulate, 

Co, con, com, L. with, together, denoting union, nearness, or ft 
joining ; as in company, concert, cohere, cotemporary, copart' 
ner, commingle, conjoin, confederate. Before I, the letter n is 
changed to I, as in collect. Before r, it is changed to r as in 
correct. 

Counter, contra, L. against, in opposition ; as in counteract, to 
- act in opposition ; contradict, to deny what has been said ; to 
gainsay. 

De, L. denotes from, departure, separation, downwards : as ia 
debark, to go from a ship ; decamp, decompose, decease, (2^ 
base, descend, degrade; But de is sometimes used" without 
' these precise meanings, as in demean, denote, deplore. 

Di, for dis, L. denotes from, separation ; hence extension, €9* 
pansion, as in dilate, to enlarge ; e^tmtnt^ A, to take from, 
to lessen; divert, to turn from; divide, divest, divorce^ di* 
verge, 

Dis, L. denotes yrom, as in dismount ; or separation, seatteringt 
as in dissipate. Hence its more general use is to givos 
negative sense to words ; as to disbelieve, not to belieTe ; 
disable^ disloyal, dishonor. But in some words it has not 
these precise senses. Before / the letter s in changed into 
/, as in differ, diffident. 
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Dtf, for duo, L; two ; as in duplicity, duplicate, from pUeOt or 
plexus^ a fold. 

E, ex, L. fnmif out of, as in educe, to draw out ; elect, to 
choose out , except, emit, emerge, exhale, excretion, — Ex de- 
notes spreading out, in expand; passing from, as in ex' 
change ; going beyond, in exceed ; rising from, in exalt. In 
foreign languages, ex has been changed into s, as in estrange, 
estray, from the French. It is sometimes changed to ec, as 
in eccentric. 

En, French for Latin tn, denotes in, on, upon, as in encumber^ 
to place a load or weight upon ; enroll, to place in a roll or 
register; endow, entail, entangle. In many words it is 
changed into m, as in employ, etfAMsk, emholdm. 

Extra, L. without, beyond, as in extraordinary, beyond the usual 
order or common course. Extravagant, extravasated. 

Fore, S. denotes in front, tis in fore-door ; in advance, in place ; 
as in foremost, forerun ; in time preceding; as \o foretell, to 
predict. It signifies also, at the head, in the first rank or 
place, as the foreman of a jury. In forego, it has a negative 
sense, likeybr, that is, vq forbear to have or enjoy. 

For, S. contracted from fore, denotes properly towards ; as to 
saiiybr France ; to the benefit of; as a present for the gov* 
emor ; in a bad sense, as penalty for a crime ; because, on 
cu:count of; as a reward for services ; he groaned for paiiy; 
in the place, of, in exchange ; as to give silver for notes. In 
these senses and others, for is a preposition. In compound 
words, as a prefix, for is mostly used to give a word a nega- 
tive sense ; a? to forget, to lose what was in memory ; to 
forbid, to bid not to do ', forsake, forgive. 

Id, L. denotes like, (Gr. eidos,) as florid, like a flower ; lucid, 
like light. 

In, L. denotes within, into, among ; as to inclose, incase, to shut 
in ; to inhale, to draw in ; also on, upon, as to indorse, to write 
on the back of a paper ; to inflict, to lay upon ; incumbent. 
Also ' to, as to incline, inscribe. Most generally, in prefixed 
gives a word a negative sense, like un and not,' as inability, 
want of ability ; incapable, incautious, incommode. When the 
principal word begins with b, m, or p, the letter n is changed 
into m, as in inibower, imbibe, immoral, impair. Before / it 
is changed intx) /, as in illegal; before r into r, as in tVr^i^- 
lar. In a few words it is changed into g, as in ignorance^ 
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ignnhle. In words from the French, in is often changed kto 
en and em, 

Inteff L. among^ as in intermix, interpose, interfere; also be^ 
ttoeen, as in interline, interleave, and interchange ; hence to 
stop, forbid, as to interdict. Inter is changed to enter in en* 
terprise, entertain. 

Intra, intro, L. within, among, as introduce, 

Mai; L. denotes evil, bad, as in malcontent^ maladministratiohi 
maltreat. 

Mis, S. denotes mistake, error, wrong ; as in misaipply, to appl^ 
to a wrong purpose ; mistake, to take in a wrong sense or 
manner. 

Most, is added to express the furthest extent, as in utmost, t^ 

> permost, 

Non, L. not, is prefixed to words to give them a negative mean- 
ing ; as in non-attendance, non-residence, nonsense, 

Ob, L. denotes before, in front, against^ towards ; as in object, 
that which is before us, opposite ; that to which the eye or 
mind is directed ; obtrude, to thrust forward ; obvious, as if 
before the eyes ; obstruct, to oppose or stop — to object But 
in many words, ob loses these meanings, as io obtain, oblong, 
oblique, oblige, B before c is changed lo c, as in occur ; be- 
fore /into /as in offmd, offense, office; into/) before /», as in 
oppose ; before t into s as in ostensible. 

Out, denotes abroad, beyond, excess s as in out-break, out-cast, 
out^most, out-brave, out-flank, out-walk, out-sail, out-live. 

Over, denotes above, in place or office ; as in over-arch, over* 
look, over-see ; also beyond, as in over-leap ; also too much or 
excess, as in over-burden, over-charge ; also turning, as in 
overset. 

Per, L. denotes through, over the whole, or by ; as in perforati, 
to bore through; peran^ulate, to walk through or over the 
whole ; peradventure, by chance. But in many words, the 
exact meaning of this word does not appear, or is not ob- 
vious. In pervert, it signifies aside, to turn aside. This 
word is used by itself in the sense of by, as in per centf hy 
the hundred ; per annum, by the year ; per, se, by himselfi hf 
itself, &c. In peroxyd, per denotes the utmost degree <h 
soxydation. The letter r of this word is changed to / in pd' 
lucid. 

Pre, L. prae, before, in time, as to precede, to go before; m 
rank, as in pre-eminence, first degree of eminence ; president, 
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^c; forward, as in precipitate, banty; hefore^metUianedf as 
in premises. But ia many words these significations do not 
appear. 

Post, L. after, as in postscript, what is written after ; postdate^ 
to date after the true time. 

Preter, L. beyond, past, as in pretermit, to pass by, or omit; 
preternatural, beyond what is natural. 

Pro, L. * before, forth, forward, as in proceed, to go forward ; 
provide, to seek beforehand; prominent, standing out or 
forth; protrude, promote, produce, Ip. some words it has 
lost its precise meaning. In proconsul, it signifies y^r, instead 
of; so in pronoun, a word in the place of a noun. 

Re, L. denotes return, or backward ; hence again, repetition, as 
in re-act, to return action ; re-adom, re-call. But in many 
words it has lost its precise njeaning, as in receive, remove^ 
repose, resolve, recommend. , 

Retro, L. backward, as in retrospect, a looking back ; retrograde, 
a moving backwards* 

Se, L. denotes separation, as in seclude, secede. 

Sub, L. un^er, in {dace or quantity, or in rank — ^in place, as ki 
subjacent, lying under ; subterranean, under the surface of 
the earth : — In quahti^ or degree, as in sub-add, moderately 
acid ; in power or rauK, as in subaltern, subordinate : also in 
the place of, as in substitute. In subdivide it signifies to di- 
vide again or into smaller parts. The letter b of this word 
is changed into f in' suffer; into m in summon; into p'ia 
suppose ; into s in suspend, suspect, and others ; and into g 
in suggest, 

Subter, L. under, and hence evasion ; this appears in suhtet* 
fuge. 

Super, L. above, over, excess ; as in superabound. This prefix 
has, in the French language, been contracted into sur; hence 
surpass, surprise, survey, survive^ surplus. 

Supra, L. above, as in supramundane, above the world. 

Trans, L. from side to side^ over, beyond, across; from one t& 
another, as in transgress, to go beyond law ; transplant, to 
plant in another place ; transcend, to ascend beyond others ; 
transmute, to change from one thing to another ; transfer, as 
IQ convey from «ne to another. It i& abbreviated (or fvom 
another languag) in trajeet, trespass, 

Um, is equivalent to net, and much used Kke in, to give words 
a negative sense; as in unacceptablef not accepiahle. It 
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also denotes to undo what has been done, as in tmiwJ, 
unbar, ^ 

Ultra^ L. further, beyond, and to the extreme paint ; as in fdtro' 
montane, beyond the mountains ; ultraism, a pushing to eZ' 
tremes. It is abbreviated in ulterior, ultimate. 

Up, denotes rising, as in uplift ; sustaining, as in uphold, and 
turning over, as in upset, 

WUh, in* strictness, denotes ^'otm'ii^ ; hence in meeting objects, 
it denotes moving or standing against them, hence oj^Kwi- 
tion ; as in withstand ; as we say, stand to him. It signi- 
fies also retaining, as in withhold, and back, backwards, as in 
withdraw, 

OTHER WORDS IN ENGLISH COMPODNDS. 

Demi, L. signifies half as in demitone, a half-tone. 

Duo, L. two, as in duodecimo, two and ten, that is, twelve; 

twelve leaves to a sheet. 
Hemi, and semi, from the Greek, signify half as in hemisphere, 

half a sphere ; semi-annual, half yearly. 
Mult, multi, L. multus, expresses many, as in multiform, having 

many forms. So in multiply, to make many. 
Prime, primo, L. first, as in primeval, primogeniture. 
Quad, L. denotes four, as in quadruple, fourfold. 
Quart, L. signifies ybi^r or fourth, as quarto, a book with sheets 

making four leaves ; quartan, an ague, returning every fourth 

dajc- 
Quinque, L. five, as in quinquevdlve, having five valves. 
Six, L. sex, as in sixteen, six and ten. 
Sept, L. seven, as in septennial, once in seven years. 
Oct, L. eight, as in octavo, a book with eight leaves to a sheet 
Nona, L. nine, as in nonagesimal, ninetieth. 
Dec^ decern, L. ten, as in decimal, tenth. 
Uni, L. one, as in unison, one sound \ uniform, of one form. 

PREFIXES FROM THE GREEk LANGUAGE, AND OTHER INITIAL WOBDS 

IN COMPODNDS. 

A, sometimes denotes destitution, and gives a negative sense, 
as in tmonymotis, without a name; apathy, without feeling; 
atheism, disbelief of a God. 

An, has sometimes the sense of want or destitutkin, as in on* 
urchy, want of government, confusion* 
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Amphi^ about, arotmd, as in amphitheater. Hence, in English, 
it is used to express two or both, as in amphibious, living in 
tw6 elements, air and water. It is contracted in ambiguous, 
which signifies doubtful, equivocal; ambiteacirous signifies 
using both hands with equal ease. 

Ana, signifies again, anew, as in anabaptism. 

Arch, sigpifies chief, as in arch^duke, arch-bishop. Before a 
Vowel, ch have the sound of k, as in architect; before a con- 
sonant, these letters have the English sound, as in arch* 
bishop. 

Anti, against^ noting opposition, as in anti-christ, one who op- 
poses Christ, or the Christian religion ; antidote, anti-climax, 
antipode. But in antiquary it has the sense of ante, before. 

Apo, signifies from, off, as in apostate, one who forsakjos his 
faith or sect ; apostle; one sent, a messenger. 

Dia, through, as in diameter, diaphanous. 

Epi, signifies on, upon, as in epitaph, an inscription on a monu- 
ment ; epidemic, a disease upon a people, common. 

Eu, denotes well, good, as in eulogy, praise ; eudiometer, e%tchar 
rist. 

Hepta, seven, as in heptachord, system of seven sounds ; hep- 
tarchy, government of seven kings. 

Hetero, other, different, as in heterodox, other doctrine than that 
of the scripture ; heterogeneous, of a dififerent kind. 

Homo, like, similar, as in homogeneous, of a like kind. 

Hex, six, as in hexahedron, a figure of six equal sides ; hexagon, 
hezagonal, hexaped. 

Hie, sacred, as in hieraachy, sacred order. 

Hydra, hydro, water, as in hy dropsical, having the dropsy ; Jiy* 
dromel, water and honey ; hydrography, hydrophohy. 

Hyper, above, as in hyperbolical, exaggerated ; hypercritical, over 
critical. 

Hypo, under, as in hypocrite, one who dissembles ; hypothesis, 
supposition. 

lAtho, stone, as in lithography, engraving on stone. 

Mon, mono, sole, hence one, as in monosyllable, a word of one 
syllable ; monarchy, government by one person ; monochord, 
. monotonous. 

Meta, beyond, over, from one to another, as in metaphysics, 
a science beyond physics; metaphor, one word for an- 
other^ similitude; metamorphosis, change from one form to 
another* 
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Octo, eight, as in octagtm^ a figure of eight angles and sidBf ; 

octahedron, a figure of eight equal sides ; octave, octavo. 
Ortho, straight, right, as in or^AogfapAy,righf spelling; orthoej^^ 

right pronunciation. 
Oxy, acid, as in oosyc?, sharp, acute ; so in oxygon, a figure with 

acute angles. 
Para, beyond, as in paradox, heyond opinion, seeming absurd 

ity ; paraphrase, an\ple explanation, or comment by the side 

of another writing ; paragraph, part of a writing beyond or 

by the side of another. 
Peri, around, as in periphery, the line round a circular body; 

peripneumony, an inflammation around or near the lungs; 

periphrase, circuit of words, circumlocution. 
Penta, pente, five, as in pentachord, an instrument with fire 

strings ; pentagon, pentahedral, pentecost. 
Poly, many, as in polysyllable, polygon, polyhedron, polytechnks* 
Proto, first, chief, as in proto-martyr, prototype, prothonotary, 
Pseudo, false, not genuine, as in pseudo^ophet, pseudology, 
Py^i fire, as in pyrotechnics, the art of making rockets vxA 

other fire-works. 
Syn, with, together, as in synod, synonym, synagogue; so in 

synchronus, being at the same time. Before I, n is changed 
into I, as in sylkAle, syllogism; before m, into i»r, sywid, 

symphony, symmetry, sympathy, 
Tri, three, as in triennial, every three years, or once in diree 

years ; triangle, a figure with three angles. 

DERIVATION^ OR AN EXPLANATION OF TERMINATIONS, SHOWING WHAT 
CHANGES' THEY MAKE IN THE SIGNIFICATION OF ENOUSH WORDS. 

inflection of Verbs, 

Ed, This termination shows an act done or completed ; at 
(United, mended, in present time, as the pen is now mended ; 
in past time, it wa^ then mended ; in future time, as it will 
be then mended. When the verb ends in e, the letter d only 
is added, as in abate, abated ; hate, hated. In the past tense, 
second person, this termination is changed into edst^ as thoa 
hvedst, thou movedst. 

Est. This termination is used to express the second person sin- 
gular, thou, as thou readest. When the yerb eods in e; the 
letters st only are added, as in lie, liest. This tenmnation is 
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used HI the sacred and solemn style only. The auxiliary 
verbs, can, will, shall, may, have an inflection in this second 
person singular only ; as thou canst, wilt, shalt, mayest, in 
the present tense ; and in the past tense, thou touldst, wouldst^ 
shouldst, mightest. The past tense is irregular : (Wght has 
oughtest, 

JEM. This is the termination of the third person singular, in the 
sacred style ; as he runneth, she spinneth, it raineth. In the 
common style, eth is contracted into s, as he runs, she spins^ 
it rains ; or after ck, sh, ss, and x, into es, as the ship lurches, 
the girl blushes, the vrhr presses, the man boxes. 

En. This is the termination of the participle, past or perfect, 
of some irregular verbs, as spoffen, bitten, written. When 
the verb ends in e, the letter n only is added, as write, written; 
but the letter t is doubled according to rule. The formation 
of the tenses of irregular verbs is so various, that it can not 
be reduced to general rules. All verbs whose past tense and 
participle end in ed are regular ; all others are irregular. 

Ing, This is the ending of the participle of the present tense, 
denoting action or being in the time of performance, or of ex- 
isting, and not finished, as he is going or writing, at the pre« 
sent time. When used with verbs in the past or future tense, 
this participle expresses the action in performance at that 
time ; as he was then going ; he will be then writing. In the 
verb have, the regular form havest, is contracted, in the sa- 
cred style, into hast ; in the common style, it is have. In 
the third person the regular form is contracted, in the solemn 
style, into hath ; in the common style, into has. In the past 
tense, hud is used for haved ; and in the second person, hadst 
for havedst, 

TERMINATIONS OF NAMES OR NOUNS. 

Age, French, denotes descent or relation, as in parentage ; state^ 
as in bondage, vassalage ; or a whole class or order, as 5a- 
ronage, peerage ; or tull^ fee, commission, as in butlerage, bra* 
kef age, ferriage, postage, salvage, dockage. But there are 
exceptions, as homage, nonage, heritage, arid others. 

Alf denotes act, as in arrival, recital, renewal ; the act of am- 
ving, reciting, renewing. So in proposal, revival. Observe 
the final e of the words is dropped before al. 

An, or ian, denotes person, as in civilian, a professor, of the civil 
law ; so in comedian, librarian. In some words, this termi<« 
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nation denotes one of a sect or party in religious betief, m in 
Am^tuan, Socinian, Trinilarian. 

Ar^ er, ar^ denotes person or agent, as in liar, friar, pUtifif, 
broker; actor ^ instructor, visiUr, These terminations tre 
from the Saxon wer or Latin vir, a man ; and usually indi- 
cate the masculine gender. But er and or are used in some 
words for a person of either sex, as in teacher, visitor, .. It 
like manner, er has come to denote things without life, im- 
plying agency or instrumentality, as in folder, girder, graaer, 
hanger, lever. In law and mercantile terms, er ot or denotei 
the person who performs an act, and ee the person to whom i 
an act is done, as mortgager, onc^who gives a mortgage; ' 
mortgagee, the person to whom a mortgage is given. So 
bailer, bailor, and bailee; payer payee; assignor, assigmt; 
indorser, indorsee, 

Ard, Getman, Swedish and Danish, art ; Dutch aart, denotes 
kind, sort, genius, temper ; hence particular character from 
habit, as in drunkard, one who habitually drinks to ejcceee; 
sluggard, niggard, dotard. Bastard and hagard are excep- ji 

- tions. 

Ate, from the Latin passive )^articiple, deliotes person^ as i& i 
legate, advocate, novitiate, associate. ^ 

Cide, from the Latin, denotes i killing, or murderer, as in pat' 
ricide, one who kills his parents ; fratricide, one who kills 
his brother. 

Dom, S. denotes jurisdiction, limits of authority, and the ex- 
tent of territory over which it is exercised, as in dukedem, 
the land of a duke ; kingdom, popedom. Added to adjectives, 
dom denotes state, as in freedom, wisdom, the state of being 
free or wise. 

Ess, added to a name, denotes a female, as in heir, hetress; 
lion, lioness. 

Head, hood, S. had, German, heit, denotes state ; as in GM- 
head, boyhood, childhood, brotherhood, widowhood. 

Ism, from the Greek, denotes state, as in truism, the state of 
being true; act or practice, as in favoritism, vandalism; 
characteristic act or word, as in vulgarism ; peculiar idiom 
or style, as in atticism; particular tenets or doctrine, as is 
atheism, deism, Catholicism, polytheism, stoicism, 

1st, from the Greek, denotes a person of a particular sect, or 
creed, as in atheist, platonist, papist, methodist ; or it denotes 
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office, profession, or occupation, as in jurist, journalist^ ex*, 

orcist. 
It€f denotes one of a nation, tribe, or sect, as in Israelite, Am* 

monite, Jacobite, Levite, In mineralogy, it denotes species, 

as lignite, foi>sil wood. In chimistry it denotes a salt formed 

by the union of an acid with another substance, as in suU 

phite, a combination of ai^ acid with sulphur. 
Ix, from the Latin, denotes a female, as in executrix, adminis* 

tratrix, 
Ment, from the Latin, denotes state, act or effect, as in adjust" 

menty debasement, acquirement. 
Lock, denotes union, as in wedlock; or that which fastens, as 

in padlock. 
Many, from the Latin, denotes state, as in matrimony, the mar- 
ried state. But in testimony, it denotes the act of testifying. 

Exceptions, alimony, ceremony, &c. 
Ness, S. denotes state or qualities, as freshness, state of being , 

fresh; artlessness, happiness, directness. 
Ret, is a termination given to words in chimistry, denoting a 

substance combined with an alkaline, earthy or metallic 

base, as sulphuret, from sulphur ; carburet, from carbon, 
Ric, rick, S. denotes territory with jurisdiction, or authority, as 

in bishopric, the diocese of a bishop, the extent of his au« 

thority. 
Ship, S. state, office, dignity, employment ; as in worship, hrd- 

ship, ladyship, apprenticeship, consulship, stewardship. 
Wtc, wick, S. denotes the district in which one has autliority, 

as in bailiwick, the district in which a bailif has authority. 
ITre, ture, denotes act or state, sls in exposure, procedure, cap* 

ture, expenditure. But the exceptions are very numerous, as 

ligature, legislature, vesture, measure, treasure, and many 

others. 
Ty, L. tas, French te, denotes state, condition, as liberty, the 

state of being free. 
Vien, sion, L. tio, sio, denote state or act, as motion, state of 
moving ; division, state of being divided, on act of dividing. 

DIMINl^TIVES. 

Ung, added to a noun denotes a small one of the kind ; as in 
- duckling suckling, witling, 

?tn, also denotes a small one of the kind, as in lambkin, 
Oek, or oe,^s also diminutive, as in hilloc. In bullock it lias 
lust this meaning. 
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JEt, is used also as diminatiye, as in floweret^ fiont^jUukU^ 

billet. 

Note, Some of the prefixes and terminations uniformly give 
to words a definite signification, such as ante, ioUi, super, and 
post, less, ness. But in many cases this is not the fact, and to 
obtain a clear "knowledge of the meanings of words, the student 
must resort to a correct dictionary. 

PLURAL OF NOUNS OR NAMES. 

Nouns expressing one person or thing are said to be in the 
singular number ; those which express more than one, are said 
to be in the plurcU number. 

S, es. The regular plural number of names is formed by ad- 
ding s or es to the singular, as pen, pens ; star, stars ; vow 
vows ; sea, seas ; bee, bees. When s does not combine with 
the word or syllable, so as to be uttered without adding a 
syllable, then the number of syllables is increased by ^ ,* as 
rose, roses ; house, houses ; grace, graces ; page, pages. 
When the singular number ends in ch, sh, ss, or x, tnen tt 
are added in the plural, as church, churches ; blush, blushes; 
press, presses, box, boxes. When the singular number ends 
in ^yi ^y> or oy, the letter s only is added, as in play, plays; 
money, moneys ; joy, joys. So in attorneys, valleys, surveys. 
When the singular ends in y, this letter is dropped, and ies 
are added, as in glory, glories ; duty, duties. When ch end 
a word with the souna of k, the letter s only is added, in the 
plural, as monarch, monarchs^ « 

TEftMINATIONS OF AOJECTiyES. 

Adjectives, or attributes, are words which ei^ess the qual- 
ities of things, or the supposed qualities ; those properties 
which are ascribed to them. They therefore always refer to 
the names of the things expressed or described, and are not 
used except in connection with nouns. 
Able, ibh, L. habUis, fit, suitable. These terminations are the 
same, one used chiefly in words of our native language ; the 
other in derivatives from the Latin. They primarily express 
power, fitness, which is expressed by the words, that may er 
eon ^, as in attainable, that may or can be attained ; percef 
tAle, that may or can be perceived. But in many woroSi 
adjectives with these endings express positive qualities, net 
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that m(ty he, but tfa&t actually are, as agreeable, that is, plea* 
sing ; palatable, affable, capable, reasonable, 

Al, from the Latin, expresses quality, as in general, liberal ; or 
pertaining to, as humeral, pertaining to the shoulder ; con- 
sisting of, as in material, consisting of matter ; musical, po^ 

' litical. 

An, from the French and Latin, is chiefly used to express some- 
thing belonging to a country, as European manners, Gallican 
church, Grecian history. This termination' expresses also 
what belongs to a sect, as in Epicurean ; or to a person, as 
• in Herculean, 

Ant, ent, from the Latin participle of the present tense, denotes 
quality, as in abundant, the quality of abounding ; excellent, 
eminent, protuberant, inherent. The nouns connected with 

,' these adjectives end in ance, ence, as in abundance, eminence. 

Ar, ary, from the Latin, denotes quality, or pertaining. to, as ia 
linear, pertaining to a line ; salutary, the quality of being 
safe or promoting health. Adversary, epistolary, plenary ; 
muscular, globular. 

Ate, from the Latin passive participle, denotes quality, ^'s in 
intimate, the quality of being near in friendship Or knowl- 
edge. Deliberate, insensate. Nouns connected with adjec- 
tives of this termination end in cy, as in intimacy. 

En. This termination is added to a few nouns, making adjec- 
tives that express their qualities or substance, as linen, con-' 
sisting of flax ; woolen, golden, brazen, wooden. 

Fold, S. denotes double, as ia fourfold, four double ; tenfold. 

Form, L. expresses likeness; sameness, shape, as in uniforp, hav^ 
ing the like or same forq[i ; multiform, having many forms. 

Ful, §Gt full, denotes fullness, abounding, plenty, as in bounti^ 
fill, wonderful. Or it expresses the quality, as in grateful, 
thankful. 

le, teal, from the Latin, ie, Sax: ig, like, denotes containing or 
pertaining to, as in musical, pertaining to or containing mu- 
sic, bibhcal, public. It is often used merely to express qual-V 
ity, as in tetmomical, fanatic. 

He, from the Latin, denotes power or tendency ; that m^y or can 
be"; as in ductile, thiu; may be drawn ; flexile, thai may be 
bent. It also expresses mere' quality, as in juvenile, ex- 
pressing the qualities of youth ; puerile, the qualities of boys, 
that which belongs to boyhood. 

7 
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Isht S. isc, German isch, Danish isk, expresses likeness, or the 
qualities of, as in heathenish, like the heathen, or having the 
same qualities. It also expresses a small degree of the 
quality of the adjective to which it is added, as in whitish, 
yellowish. Added to a noun, it denotes a moderate degree, 
as in feverish, saltish; or quality, as in slavish, roguish, 
childish. ^ 

Ive, from the Latin, French, if ive, denotes adapted to, that 
serves to, and hence giving or performing, as in distributive, 
serving to distribute ; instructive, serving to instruct, or af- 
fording instruction. But it also denotes containing or con- 
veying, as in abusive, containing abuse ; also an act com-) 
plete, as in abortive ; and quality, as in a^ctive, adhesive, at' 
tentive; and it has a passive sense in the phrase adoptive 
son, a son adopted. 

Less, S. laes, from lessa^, to loose, to free ; German, los, de- 
notes separation, deprivation, as in artless, without art ; help- 
less, hopeless, fatherless, motherless. 

Like, ly, S. lie, lice; German lich; Dutch lyk; Swedish and 
Danish lig. This is the English Uke, as in Godlike ; and 
it is contracted to ly in godly, homely. 

Ory, from the Latin, denotes containing or giving, as in moni' 
tory, containing or giving advice ; so in hortatory, advisory; 
also consisting in, as inflammatory. 

Ous, L. osus, French eux, euse, expresses quality; containing, 
as in gracious, containing or manifesting grace; glorious, 
joyous, cautious, decorous, famous, piteous. 

Ou), S. ew, contracted from g, or ag, eg, ig ; denotes likeness 
or quality, as in yellow, mellow. 

Some, S. sum^ This is the English some, denoting a portion, 
degree, or quantity ; but usually, in composition, it denotes 
Aill, as toilsome, full of toil ; delightsome is nearly the same 
as delightful. In wholesome, it denotes tending to make 
whole, that is, to give health. 

Ty, in twenty, thirty, &c., is the Saxon tig, Welsh dig, Greek 
deka, Latin decern, ten. Twenty is twenn or twain, two, and 
tiff^ ten. 

Y, S. and German ig^ Greek eikos, like, denotes having or 
containing, as in healthy, having health; bloody, heavy, dreary, 
iprry, wealthy. 
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TERiMINATIONS AND PREFIXES OP VERBS. 

j4Je, is an ending, usually in verbs, from the Latin passive par- 
ticiple, ending in atus. Thus, trom the Latin advocatus^ MPe 
have advocate aiid t-O advocate ; from deliberatus, w.e have to 
deliberate. AH verbs signify to do^ make, act, or suffer^ some-* 
thing expressed by the word, except the substantive verb, 
which signiHes merely to be, to eanst ; as I am, thou art, he 
is ; we, ye, they are. 

En, The French en, from the Latin m, is prefixed to adjectives 

to form verbs ; as from large, to enlarge ; able, to enable ; or 

it is prefixed to nouns lor the like purpose ; as to enchain, 

enforce, engulf, encamp. This prefix often gives force or 

. intensity to the action expressed by the verb, it is, in many 

, words, changed into em, as in empower^ embroil. 

Ize. This termination, from the Latin and Greek izo, gives to 
the verb the sense of make ; as to legalize, to make legal. 
But the definition of the verb does not always admit the word 
viake ; for to sympathize is not to make, but io feel sympathy. 
In apostatize it is not to make an apostate, but to be or be^ 
come an apostate. This termination is often written ise, from 
the French ; but I have uniformly written it ize. When the 
original word ends in a vowel, the letter t is prefixed to ize, 
as in dogma, dogmatize ; stigma, stigmatize. But this letter 
should never be prefixed when the principal word ends with 
a consonant. Hence systemizfi is the correct orthograpjiy of 
the verb, from system. When y ends a noun, this letter is 
changed into i, as geometry, gf.otnetrize. 

Fy. This termination of verbs is from the Latin yocw, to make, 
as in fortify, for tis, strong a.udfacio, u> make. The y in this 
termination has its first or long sound. « 

En. This is seen as a termination in a few verbs, as in lighten, 
'hearken, betoken, listfn, awaken. An is the regular termina- 
tion of all infinitive verbs in the Sdxon, as en is in the 
German and Dutch. Thus heorcnian. or hyrcnian, is the 
Saxon spelling of hearken. The most general mode of form- 
ing verbs from nouns is to prefix the word to. Thus from 
favor,' v(e have to favor ; fashion, io fashion'; farm, to farm; 
fiock, io flock. 

TERMINATION OP ADVERIIS. 

Ly. Almost all English adverbs, formed from other words, end 
in ly, a contracted spelling of like^ Saxon, lie, German lick, 
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Dutch lyk^ as in greatly Iteavetily, hopefully. This termina- 
tion denotes manner^ as nobly, in a noble manner ; decently^ 

. honorably, 

HerCf there, where, primarily denote place, as in the compounds, 
hereto or hereunto, to this place ; thereto, to that place ; 
whereto, to which place. But in usage, these words denote, 
also, things and subjects indefinitely, as " hereby shall I know 
that ye are true men." Gen. xlii. 33. ^^ Whereof he hath 
given assurance to all men." Acts xvii. 31. Wherefore, for 
this or that reason. 

Hither, also denotes place, or towards, as in the phrase come 
hither ; but it is also used for time, as " hitherto thou wouldst 
not hear." Ex. vii, 16. 

Ward, in forward, toward, backward, is the Saxon w$ard, turn- 
ed. Latin versus, from weordian, to guard, defend, watch. 

CHANGES OF ORTHOGRAPHY REQUIRED WHEN TERMINATIONS ABS 

ADDED. 

When the principal word ends in c, and the termination be- 
gins with e or {, one e is omitted, as in acquire, acquired, ac- 
quiring ; compose, composed, composer, composing ; diverge, 
diverged, divergence, diverging, divergent. So also before a, 
as in reverse, reversal ; arrive, arrival. 

When the principal word ends in the single vowel y, and the 
termination begins with e, the letter y is dropped, and t substi- 
tuted, as in deny, denied, denier. When the termination be- 
gins with i, the y is retained, as in comply, complying ; deny, 
denying. , 

But when the principal word ends with ay, ey, oy, the letter 
y is i\ot changed, as in lay, layer, laying ; convey, conveyed, 
conveying ; alloy, alloyed, alloying. But lay is changed to 
laid ; say to said ; pay to paid, 

Y before a is also cnanged into t, as in compliance, defiance, 
reliance ; deniable, triable. 

Before the termination ous, y is changed to t, as in glory, 
glorious ; fury, furious. 

Y is also changed to i before consonants, as in certify, cer- 
tificate ; bounty, bountiful ; holy, holiness. 

The e final is omitted before able, as in abatable, movable, 
irreconcilable, except after c and g, as in peaceable, notioeaUei, 
chargeable. 



i/ 
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When nouns end in ility^ formed from abU or ihU^ the final 
«r is omitted, and v i^ inserted between the* h and /, as able, abil- 
ity ; sensible, sensibility. In this orthography, the English 
follows the Latin and French. 

Monosyllables ending in a single consonant after a single 
yowel, have the last consonant doubled in the deri? aiive, as 
beg, begging, beggar ; rob, robbed, robbing, robber ; set, set- / 
ting ; sit, sitting; fog, fog-gy. 

In words of more syllables than one, ending in an accented 
consonant after a single vowel, the last consonant is doubled in 
the derivatives ; as abet^, abetted, abetting, abettor ; permit^, 
permitted, permitting. 

But when the last consonant is preceded by a digraph, or 
two vowels, the consonant is not douUed, as in concealed, con- 
cealing ; feared, fearing. 

When the accent is on any syllable, except the last, the con- 
sonant is 9u>< to be doubled, as in cancel, canceled, canceling ; 
libel, libeled, libeling, libelant, libelous ; worship, worshiped, 
worshiping, worshiper. 

Nate. No rule in orthography is so much violated as this. The 
usual orthography is wrong in at least seventy words. See a 
list of them in my Elementary Spelling Book, pp. 157, 158. 

Principal words and derivatives^ or compounds, ought to be 
written with the same letters, unless the pronunciation requires 
a change. Thus defence, offence, pretence, expence, recom- 
pence, shmdd be written defense, offense, pretense, expense^ 
recompense ; not merely because the original words in Latin 
are written with s^ but because the derivatives are always writ- 
ten with s ; defensive, offensive, pretension, expensive, recom- 
pensing; and for a further reason, this orthography is in ac- 
cordance with analogy, in dispense, subtense, intense, suspense, 
prepense. 

In like manner, words ending in or, from the Latin, should 
he uniform, as honor, candor, favor ; like author, ancestor, con- 
fessor. Uniformity of orthography in words of like formation^ 
or of the same class, is a great convenience to pupiis,^ whether 
natives or foreigners. 

TSaMINATIONS WHICH OO NOT REMOVE THE ACCENT OF THE PRIll- 

CIPAL WOKD« 

Ar^ er^ cfr, ess, as li^ai, beg^gar, pui^chaser, instruct^or, li^oness. 
So also, com^mentator, d]slrii/utor» nav^igator, have the sam* 
syllable accentod as coinaisnt, distribute, navigate. 
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iW, as distnist'ful, delight^ful. 

Isk^ as yeHowish, hea^thenish. 

ItCy as Is^raelite, Ben^jaminite. 

Ing, the ending of participles, as admon^ishing. 

/t?«, as afflict^ive, restrict^ive. 

Ism^ as fa^voritism, hea^theDism. * ^ , 

Ist^ as cop^yist, jour^nalist. 

Ize, as lib^'eralize, sys'^temize. 

Less, as pen^nyless, fa^therless. 

Xy, as affecfedly, hoh^orably. 

Ness, as forgive^ness, iiiqui8''itiveness. 

Ry, as big^oiry, ri''valry. 

Tyy after an adjective, as cer^tainty. 

Able, ible, as after dam^'ageable perceptible. 

Prefixes and terminations, in the inflectioii of verbs, never 
lemove the accent. 



SECTION VIII. 

AOOENTUATION. 

Accent is the greater stress of voice which is laid upon a 
particular syllable of a word. It is primary and secondttry^ 
Thus, in hospitality, the primary or principal accent is on tm 
third syllable and on the letter /, which ends the syllable. The 
secondary accent is on the first syllable. The use of these ac- 
cents is to render the pronunciation easy, with distinct articur 
lation. 

The penult, or penultimate syllable of a word, is the last ex- 
cept one ; the antepenult, or antepenultimate syllable, is the last 
syllable except two. 

Accent is regulated chiefly by the ease of pronunciation, and 
this depends much on the termination of the word ; although 
something depends on the combinations of consonants. 

Words ending in ceous, cial, eian, cious, mate, sian, sion, tidli 
tian, tian, tiate, tious, ion, ious, have ihe accent on the syllable 
next preceding these letters. If these combinations of letters 
are considered as one syllable, then the accent is on the penult, 
or last syllable but one. Examples. Ceia^ceous, so^ciial, Gre^- 
clan, gra^cious, depre^'ciate, P^r^sian, confess^n, imjp«uKtial, 
gen^tian, mo^tion, nego^'tiate, infec^tious, domin^ion, complex^ion*. 
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Words of more syllables than two, having the same termina* 
ting syllables, and the accent on- the antepenult. 
Almts, ulous, as scan^dalous, acid^'ulous, pat^ulons. 
Aneah, aneous, as subterra^nean, siibterra^neous. 
Arian^ ttrious, as secta^rian, preca^rious. 
Apher, ophyy as geog'rapher, geog'raphy. 
Athy^ as ap^athy, sym^'pathy. 
Bnued, as ende^mial, vinde^mial, 
EriouSf as delete'^rioos, impe^rious.. 
EneouSf as homoge'^neous, gramin'^emu. 
Erian, as hespe'^rian, presbyte^rian. 
Eter, etry, as geom^eter, geome''try. 
Fluaus, as circum^'fluous, super^fliioos. 
Gerent, as belig^erent. 
Geraus^ as armig^erous, alig^erous. 
Gogue^ as di^'alogue, cat^alogue. 
/a/, as centen^nial, peren^nial. 
lan^ as Come^dian, libra^rian.. 
leal, as com'^ical, mu^sical. 
JferouSy as bulbiPerous, fructiPerom.. 
Jor, as ante^'rior, infe^rior. 
Isan, ison, as parf'isan, or'ison. 
Ity, as pu^rity, abiHty. 
liwie, as al^titude, mul'^titude. 
Ivifrous, as camiv^orous, herbiiKorous.. 
Lafy as reg^ular, partic^ular. 
Meter, as diam'^eter, thermom^eter. 
Ontous, as harmo^nious, sanctimo^nious. 
Ogy, as apoFogy, philology. 
Onif, as ana*^omy, phleboi'omy. 
Onion, orial, as cicero^nian, orato^riaL 
Ophy, as at^rophy, philos^ophy. 
Oquism, as ventriKoquism. 
Oquence, oquent, as aritiFoquence, eloquent. 
Orus, as biPlorous, trinoroiis. 
Orium, as senso^rium, empo^rium. 
Otence, otent, as omnip'^otence, onmip^otent. 
Ped, pode, as cen^tiped, an^tipode. 
Phrase, as par^aphrase, met^a phrase. 
Riavs, as salu'l)rious, injiKrious. 
Uitous, as gratu^itous, fortu^'itous. 
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Uauit, as coD8pic''uou8, con^gruoos. 

Yllous, as aph^yllous, hexaph^yllous^ 

YmoHs, as synoh'ymous, homonymouSr 

Most verbs ending in tUe^ forming the most numeronv cIs 
in the language, have the accent on the antepenult, as ab^'dica 
cdn^secrate, des^ignate , but there are several exceptions, 
inspis^'sate. 

The accentuation of most words cannot be reduced und 
general rules ; and when rules admit of many exceptions, th 
rather embarrass than assist the learner. 



SECTION IX. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS FROM THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

L. Stands for Latin, and ^.for English.. 
No. 1. L. acer, sharp, sour, (Greek ake ; edge or point,) aci 
us, acerbus, sour, bitter ; £ acid, acidity, acrid, acescej 
acerbity, acetic, acidulate, subacid, acrimony. L. acus, 
needle, acutus. E. acute acumen. 

2. L. eedes, a house ; sedificio, to build ; (aedes and facio, 
make.) E. edifice, edify, edification. 

3. L. smulor, E. emulate, emulation, emulous. 

4. L. sestimo, E. esteem, estimate, estimable, inestimable. 

5. L. asquus, E. equal, equality, equable, equation, equaU 
equity, adequate, equinox, (L. nox, night,) equinoctial, c 
equal, inadequate, iniquity, unequal, equanimity, (L. animi 
mind.) 

6. L. ager, a field, E. acre, agrarian, agriculture, (L. cultui 
culture,) peregrinate, (L. per agrum, over the field, L. pei 
gro, to wander over the country,) peregrination, peregrii 
pilgrim, (1. for r.) 

7. L. ago, actum, (Greek ago, to act, to drive,) E. act, actio 
active, activity, actual, actuate, agent, agitate, enact, tra 
sact, virago, (L. vir, a man ; a woman that acts the mai 
damage, (L. damnum, loss,) manage, (L. manuis, the hanc 
L. prodigo, to lavish, E. prodigaL 

8. L. alacris, alacritas, E. alacrity. 

9. L. amo, amare, to love. E. amiable, amatory, amateur, an 
cable, amity, enamor, (Fi«nch,) L, inimicus; £. inimics 
enemy, enmity. 

10. L. amplus, E. ample, amplify, amplitude. 
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11. L. angiilus, a comer ; E. angle, angular, triangle, quadraii*- 
gle, quinquangular, pentangular, hexangular, septangular, oc- 
tangular, equiangular, (L sequus, equal,') rectangle, (L. rec- 
tus, right.) • . 

12: L. albus, white ; E. album, albino, alburnum. 

13. L. animus, mind, courage, and anima, breath, spirit ; £. 
animal, animate, animation, animosity, inanimate, unatiimbus, 
j(L. unus, one) equanimity. No. 5. magpanimity, (L. magnus, 
great,) pusillanimity, (L. pusillus, weak,) animalcule. 

14. L. annus, a year, whence annulus, a little ring ; the root 
of annus, signifying a circle. E. annual, annuity, annuitant, 
annals, anniversary, (L. verto, to turn,) biennial, triennial, 
quadrennial, septennial, perennial, millennium, (L. Inille, a 
thousand,) annular, annulated. 

15. L. angor, to press, straiten ; anxius ; E. anxious, anxiety, 
anguish. 

16. L. aperio, to open ; E. aperture, aperient. 

17. L. apto, to fit ; E. apt, aptness, aptitude, adapt, inept. 

18. L. aqua, water ; E. aqueous, aquatic, aquarius, aqueduct, 
(L. ductus, duco, to lead,) terraqueous, (L. terra, earth.) 

79. L. arbiter, a judge, or umpire ; E. arbiter, arbitrate, arbitra- 
tor, arbitration, arbitrary. 

20. L. arbor, a tree ; E. art)or, arborist, arboret, arborize, ar- 
buscle, arboreous. 

21. L. arceo, to drive, or drive away, exerceo; E. exercise, 
coerce, coercion, coercive. 

22. L. ardeo, to burn or rage, arsus, burnt ; E. ardor, ardent,. 

krsaa. 

23. L. arduus, high ; (Celtic ard, airdh, high,) E.* arduous, ar- 
duoiTsness. 

24. L. arguo ; E. argue, argument, argumentation, argumenta- 
tive. 

26. L. areo, to dry, aridus ; E. arid, aridity, aiijefaction ; (L. 
facio, to make.) 

- ■ 26i L. arma ; E. arras, armor}'-, armorial, army, armament, ar- 
mistice, disarm, unarmed, armigerous ; (L. gero, to wear, 
armipotent ; (L. potens, powerful.) 

27. L. ars ; E. 'art, artist, artisan, artless, artful, artifice; (L«. 
facio,) artificial, inert, inertness. 

28. L. anus, a limb ; E. article, articulate, articulation. 
^9. L. asper, rough ; E; asperate, asperity, exasperate. 
30. L. atrox, cruel ; E. atrocious, atrocity. 
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31. L. audio, to hear ; E. audible, audience, audit, auditor, au- 
ditory, obey ; (Fr. obeir ; L. obedio, supposed to be ob. au- 
dio,) obedience, obedient, disobedient. 

32. L. augeo, to increase ; E. augment, author ; (L. auctor,) 
authoriiyi auxiliary \ Saxon, eke ; qu. auction. 

33. L. audeo, to dare, agdax ; E. audacious, audacity. 

34. L. austerus ; E. austere, austerity. 

35. L. avis, a fowl, whence augur, one who foretells by the 
flight or feeding of fowls . E. aviary, augur, augury, inau- 
gurate, auspice ; (L, specio, to look,) auspicious, inauspi- 
cious. ^ 

36. L. aveo, to covet; E. avidity. 

37. L. auris, the ear ; E. auricular, auricle. 

38. L. aurum, gold ; E. aurelia, auric, auriferous. 

39. L. axis ; E. axle-tree ; L. axilla, the armpit ; E. axillarr. 

40. L. barbanis ; (Gr, barbaros,) foreign, uncivilized, cruel ; E. 
barbarous, barbarian, barbaric, barbarism, barbarity, barbt- 
rize. 

41. L. benedico, to commend, (bene, well and dico, to speak,) 
E. benediction. 

42. L. benefacio, (bene, well and facio, to make,) E. benefac- 
tion, benefice, beneficent, beneficial, benefit, (Fr. bienfait.) 

43. L. benevolus, (bene and volo, to will,) E. benevolent, be-^ 
nevolence. 

44. L. beo, to bless ; beatus, blessed ; E. beatify, beatitude, 
beatific. 

45. L. benigjnus, (from bene or its root,) E. benign, benignity. 

46. L. bel!um,*war, belligero, to wage war, (L. gero, to carry 
on,) E. belligerent, debellate, rebel, rebellion. 

47. L. bellus, pretty ; E. belle, beau, (from the French.) 

48. L. bibo, to drink ; E. bibber, bibacious, bibulous, imbibe. 

49. L. bonus, good ; E. bounty, (Fr. bonte,) bountiful. 

50. L. brevis, short ; E. brief, brevity, breviary, abbreviat«t 
(from Gr. brachus, whence French abreger, to abridge.) 

51. L. cado, cecidi, casus, to f;^ll ; E. cadence, case, casual, 
casuist, accident, coincide, coincidence, decay, deciduous, 
incident, Occident. ,^ 

52. L. caedo, to strike, to cl ,...o. kill. , (In early ages, killing 
and cutting were usually done by striking. E. concise, de- 
cide, decision, decisive, excision, incision, precise, precis- 
ion, cesure, cesural, homicide, (L. homo, a man,) fratricide, 
(L. frater, a brot.her,) regicide, (L. rex. regis, a king,) parri- 
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cide, (L. parens, a parent,) suicide, (L. se, himself, suus, of 
himself.) 

53. h. calx, chalk ; calculus, a little stone ; £. calx„ calcine, 
calcarious, calculate, calculous. (The ancients used peb- 
bles in making computations.) 

54. L. calamitas : E. calamity, calamitous. 

55. L. caleo, to be warm or hot ; E. calid, incalescent, calo- 
facient, calefy, (L. facio,) calenture, caldron, calender, cali- 
duct. 

56. L. calo, Gr. kaleo, to call ; (Welsh, galw,) E. calling, recall. 
Note, 7*his word is in many languages, and it is not certain 
from which the English call is derived. 

57. L. ca(lus, from calleo, to be hard, to know or be skillful, 
£. callus, callous, callid, could. 

58. L. calumnior, to calumniate ; E. calumny, calumnious. 

59. L. cancelio, to make lattice- work ; E. cancel, cancelation. 

60. L. caneo, to be white ; candeo, to be white, to burn; E. 
candid, candor, candidate, candle, candy, incense, incentive^ 
incendiary. ^ 

61. L. cano, to sing; E. chant, chanticleer, canticle, cant, 
canto, accent, enchant, incantation, recant, descant, decant. 

62. L. capio, to take ; captus, taken ; E. capable, capacious, 
capacity, captious, captive, captor, capture, accept, antici- 
pate, conceive, conceit, deceive, deceit, deception, except, 
incipient, intercept, occupy, participate, (L. pars, part,) par- 
ticiple, precept, preceptor, receipt, (it ought to be receit, as 
conceit, deceit,) receive, reception, receptacle, recipe, recip- 
ient, susceptible. Probably L, recupero ; E. recover. 

63. L. canna, a cane or reed, hence probably camion, (a tube,) 
cannonade. - 

64. L. canis, a dog, caninus ; E. canine. 

65. L. caput, the head ; E. capital, capitation, capitulate, cape, 
chapter, decapitate, occiput, precipitate, precipice, racapitu- 
late, captain. 

66; L. carbo, a coal ; E. carbon, carbonic, carbonate, carbun-* 
cle. - 

67. L. career, a prison ; E. inca^ drate. 

68. L. carmen, a song ; E. chair... i^ charming. " 
. L. caro, camis, flesh : £. carnal, carnation, c^aval, car^ 
jiepus, caiTiivorous, (L. voi;o, to eat,) citraage, canrieo, carcaBSy. 
incarnation. 
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70. L. carpo, to pull, gather, carve ; E. carp, carve. (W^ see 
that carving among rude nations was a pulling to pieces.) 

71. li. causa, cause; £. cause, causation, causeless, because^ 
accuse, accusative, excuse, recusant, refuse, (c changed to/.) 

72. L. caveo, cautus, to shun, or be careful ; E. caution, cau- 
tious, incautious, precaution.) 

7^. L. cavus, hollow ; E cave, cavity, cavern, concave, exca- 
vate. 

74. L. cedo, cessus, to give way, to quit, to yield ; E. cede, 
cession, accede, access, accessible, accessary, antecedent, 
concede, exccjBd, excess, excessive, intercession, intercessor, 
precede, precedence, precedent, predecessor, proceed, pro- 
cess, procession, recede, recess, succeed, succession, suc- 
cess, successive. Note. All the verbs of this family ought to 
be written alike, in the last syllable, either cede or ceed, 

75. L. cesso, from cedo ; E. to cease, cessation, decease. 

76. L. caelum, heaven ; E. ceil, ceiling, celestial. 

77. L. celeber, renowned ; E. celebrate, celebration, celebrity. 

78. L. celer, swift ; E. celerity, accelerate. 
79^ L. cella ; E. cell, cellar, cellular, cellarage. 

80. L. caementum ; E. cement, cementation, cementitious. 

81. L. cens^o, to think^ to judge, to enroll ; E. censor, censo- 
rious, censure, <;ensus. 

82. L. centum, a hundred ; E. cent, centurial, centurion, cen- 
tuple, centesimal, centiped, centigrade, centner. 

83. L. caeremonia ; E. ceremony, ceremonious. 

84. L. cemo, (Gr. krino,) to separate, to judge, cretus, sepa* 
rated, decreed ; E, concern, decree, discern, discreet, dis- 
crete, discretion, secret, secrete, secretary. From the Greek, 
crisis, critic, criterion, criticism. , 

85. L. certus ; E. certain, certainty, certify, {L. facie,) certi& 
cate, ascenain. 

86. L. crimen, (Gr. krima from krino,) E. crime, criminal, 
criminate, discriminate. 

87. L. discrimen, difference, and discrimino ; E. to discrimi** 
nate, discrimination, (from Greek, krino, above.) 

88. L. cieo, to stir, to call: citus, called, excited ; E. cite, ci-* 
tation^ excite, incite, recite, recitation, recitative; L. snseito, 
resuscito ; E. resuscitate, (sub and cito.) 

89« L. cilium, the eye-lashes ; £. cilicious, ciliated ; L. 8tlpe^ { 
ciliom ; £. superciliotis. 
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90. L. cinis, assies ; E. cinders, cinereous, cineratibn, incin- 
eraie. \ 

91. L. circus ; E. circle, circular, circuit circuitous, encircle, 
semicircle. No. 149. 

92. L.'cista.; E. chest, cistern. 

93. L. civis, a citizen ; E. civic, civil, civility, civilize, un- 
civil, city, citizen. ., 

94. L. clamo, to cry out ; E. claim, claimant, clamor, acclama- 
tion, disclaim, declaim, declamation, exclaim, proclaim, proc- 
lamation, reclaim, reclamation. 

95. L. clareo, to be clear; clarus, clear; claro, to declare; E. 
' clear, clarify, declare, declaration, declarative. 

96. L. classis, a' fleet, a class ; E. class, classical, classify, 
classification. 

97. L. claudo, to shut ; clausus, shut ; E. close, closet, clause, 
cloister, exclude, conclude, include, inclose, disclose, pre- 
clude, recluse, seclude, seclusion, occlusion, sluice, or sluse, 
as it ought to be written. 

98. L. Clemens, mild ; E. clemency, inclement, incleriiency. 

99. Lp clino; E. to lean, incline, inclination, declincj recline, 
disincline. 

100. L. clivus ; E. cliff, acclivity, declivity. 

JOl. L. colo, to cultivate; E, colony, colonist, cultivate, cul- 
ture, agriculture, (L. ager, a field,) horticulture, (L. hortus. a , 
garden,) clown. - 

102. L. comicus ; E. comic, comedy. 

103. L. comis, mild, courteous ; E. comity. 

104. L. copia, abundance ; E. copious, copiously. 

105. L. copula, a collar, a couple ; E. couple. 

106. L. cor, cordis, the heart ; E. cordial, cordiality, concord, 
discord, record. 

107. L. coquo, to cook ; E. cook, kitchen. (But we have these 
English words directly from the Saxon.) dec^oction. ' 

108. L. comu, a horn ; E. corn, (in flesh,) cornet, corneous, 
cornice, cornucopia, (No. 104,) unicorn, bicornous. 

109. L. corona ; E. crown, coronal, coronation, coroner, coro- 
net ; L. corolla, a little crown, a coral, whence corolla^, 
corollet. 

110. L. corpus, a body; E. corps, (Fr. corps,) corporeal, cor- 
poration, corpulence, corpuscle, incorporate. 

111. L. co-operio ; Fr. couvrir ; Italian, coprire ; E. to C0Ter> 
(a compound word,) discover, discovery, covert. 

8 
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112. L. credo, to believe ; E. credit, credence, credible, cred- 
itable, creditor, credulous, credulity, discredit, credential, in- 
credulity. 

113. L. crassus, (Fr. gros, Ital. grosso,) E. gross, grossness, 
engross. 

114.vL. creo ; E. create, creation, creator, creature, re-create, 

rec'^reate, recreation. 
115."L. crepo, crepito ; E. to crepitate, decrepitate, decrepit 

116. L. cresco, to grow; E. crescent, concretion, accretion, 
excrescence, decrease, increase, decrement, increment. 

117. L. crudus, raw, crude ; E. crude, cruel, crudity, raw (from 
Saxon hreaw.) 

118. L. crusta, a crust or shell ; E. crust, crustaceous, crusty, 
incrust, incrustation. 

119. L. crux, crucis, a cross: E. cross, crucify, crucifix, (L 
figo, fixus, to fix,) excruciate. 

120. L. cubo, cumbo, to lie down ; E. cumber, encumber, cum- 
brance, incumbent, incubation, incubus, procumbent, recum- 
bent, succumb, superincumbent. 

121. L. culpa, a fault; E. culpable, culprit, exculpate, incul- 
pate. 

122. L. cura, care, concern ; E. care, cure, curate, curious, cu- 
riosity, accurate, procure, incurious, (qu. secure.) 

123! L. curro, to run ; E. current, currency, curricle, cursory, 
course, courser, courier, concur, concourse, discourse, dis- 
cursive, excursion, incursion, incur, occur, precursor, recur, 
recourse, succor. 

124. L. curvus, crooked ; E. curve, curvature, incurrate 

125. L. decem, ten ; E. decimal, decimate, December, (tbe 
tenth month from March,) decennial, decennary, decemvir, 
(L. vir. a man,) decuple, duodecimo, (duo, two.) 

126. L. debilis, weak ; E. debilitate, debility. 

127. L. debeo, to owe ; E. debt, debtor, debit, indebted, 
debtee. 

128. L. deceo, to become, or fit ; E. decent, decency, indecent, 
deconim, decorous, decorate, indecorum. 

129. L. deliciae ; E. delicrht, delightful, delightsome, delicious. 

130. L. dens, a tooth ; E. dent, dentist, dentition, dentifrice, 
(L. frico, to rub,) denticulated, indent, trident. 

131. L. densus, thick, close ; E. dense, density, condense, con- 
densation. 

132. L. deus, God ; E. deity, deify, deist, divine, diyinity. 
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133. L. dico, dicare, to dedicate ; E. dedicate, abdicate^ ad- 
dict. 

134. L. dico, to sp^ak, to show ; £. diction, dictionary, dictate, 
dictator, dictatorial, benediction, (No. 41,) contradict, ed^ct, in- 
dicative, indict, indite, interdict, malediction, predict, predic- 
ament, prejadicate, prejudice, adjudicate, (L. judico, jus, right, 
and dico, to declare.) 

135. L. dies, a day ; diarium, a diary ; E. diurnal, dial, quoti- 
dian, (L. quot. so many,) meridian, (qu. Gr. meris, a part.) 

136. L. digitus, a finger, or toe ; E. digit, digitated, digitalis. 
(Toe, we have from the Saxon, but from the same root, con- 
tracted.) ^ 

139. L. dignus, worthy ; E. dignity, dignify, deign, condign, 
indignity, indignant, indication. 

138. L. divido, to divide ; E. division, dividend, divisor, divis- 
ible, individual. (This is a compoimd of dis, and the root of 
void.) 

139. L. do, to give ; E. donor, donation, dative, add, addition, 
condition, edit, editor, pardon, (from the French,) perdition, . 
tradition. 

140. I>. doceo, to teach ; E. doctor, doctrine, document, do''- 
cile, indo'^ciie. (The English teach from the Saxon is the 
same word.) 

141. L. dolo, to griieve ; E. dolorous. 

142. L. domo, to tame, or subdue : hence dominant, dominion, 
domineer, predominate ; L. dominus, lord, whence domin- 
ical, noting the Lord's day. 

143. L. domus, a house ; E. dome, domestic, domesticate, 
domicii, domiciliary, domain. 

144. L. dubious, doubtful, whence indubitable, dubious. 

145. L. duco, to lead ; E. duke, ductile, abduction, conduct, 
conduce, conduit, deduct, deduce-, educe, education, induce, 
induction, inducement, introduce, produce, reduce, seduce, 
traduce. (Doge, in Venice.) 

146. L. durus, hard ; E. durable, duration, durance, endure, 
endurance, indurate, obdurate, obduracy. 

147. L. elegans ; E. elegance, elegant, inelegant. 

148. L. emo, to buy or take ; E. exempt, exemption, pre- 
emption, peremptory, redeem, redemption. 

149. L. eo, to go ; itus, gone ; iter, a journey ; E. ambition, 
circuit, circuitous, exit, initial, initiate, iterate, itinerate, itin- 
erant, itinerary, obit, obituary, perish, preterit, transit, tran- 
sient, transition, (qu. sedition.) 
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150. L. erro, to rove ; £. err, «rror, erroneous, erratic, errata, 
errand, abberration. 

151. L. exemplum; E. example, exemplar, exemplary, exem- 
plify, sample, sampler, (example contracted.) 

152. L. esca, food ; £. esculent. 

153. L. fabula ; E. fable, fabulous, fabulist, confabulation. 

154. L. faber, a workman, or maker ; E. fabric, fabricate. 

155. L. facio, to make ; factus, made ; E. face, fashion, efface, 
deface, surface, superficies, superficial, fact, factor, faction, 
factory, fiscile, facilitate, faculty, affect, affection, afiectaiion, 
qounterfeit, (French contrefait,) defeat, defect, deficient, de- 
fective, difficult, effect, efifectual, efficient, infect, office, offi- 
ciate, perfect, prefect, proficiency, refection, refectory, suflice, 
sufficient, surfeit, (Fr. surfait,) sacrifice, (L. saeer, sacred.) 

156.' L. faeces, dregs, lees ; E. feces, feculence, defecate, de- 
fecation. 

157. L. fallo, to deceive, to fail ; falsus, false ; E. false, false- 
hood, (see hood,) falsity, fallacy, fallible, infallible. 

158. L. falx, a hook, a sythe ; whehce falco, a hawk ; E. fal- 
cated, falconry, falchion. 

159. L. fama ; E. fame, famous, defame, defamation, iiifamy, 
infamous. 

160. L. familia ; E. fatnily, familiar, familiarize. 

161. L. fanum, a temple, a fane ; E. fanatic, fanaticism, pro- 
fane, profanation, profanity. 

162. L. fari, to speak ; fatus, decreed ; E. fate, fatal, affable, 
ineffable, infant, infancy, preface, (L. praefatio.) 

163. L. fastidio, to lothe, abhor; E. fastidious, fastidiousness. 

164. L. fateor, to confess ; fassus, confessed ; E. confess, con- 
fession, profess, profession. 

165. L. far, corn, meal ; E. farinaceous, farina. 

166. L. fatigo, to fatigue ; fatuus, foolish ; E. infatuate. 

167. L. faveo ; E. favor, favorable, disfavor. 

168. L. febris ; E. fever, febrile, febrifuge, (L. fugo, to drive 
away,) antifebrile. 

169. L. felix, happy; E. felicity, felicitous, felicitate, infelicity. 

170. L. fendo, (obsolete,) to strike; hence defendo, to defend, 
defense, defensive, defendant, offend, offense, effensive, in- 
offensive. 

171. L. fero, to bear, carry ; latus, carried ; E. ferry, fertile, 
confer, collate, defer, deference, dilate, dilatory, differ, differ- 
ence, elate, infer, offer, prefer, preference, prelate, proffer, 
refer, relate, relative, superlative, suffer, transfer, translate. 
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172. L. fcrrum, iron ; E. farrier, farrierjr, ferreou», ferrule. 

173. L. ferveo, to boil, to ferment ; E. jfervent, fervor, fervid, 
effervesce, effervescence, ferment, fermentation. 

174. L. festus, joyful ; E. festive, festivity, festival, infest. 
17^. L. £ido, to trust ; E. fidelity, confide, confidence, difii- 

dence, infidel, infidelity, perfidy, perfidious; and through 
other languages we have faith,, faithful, from the Li^tin fides, 
faith. • 

176. L. figo, to fix, fixus, fixed; E. fix, fixation,, fixture, i^ix, 
pcefiXy suffix, infix. 

177. L. finio, to end; finis, ei^d ; E. finish, fiM>to, rnfinitb, in* 
linity, infinitive, define, definite, defii^ition, confi&e, confines, 
affinity^ indefinite. 

178. L. fin^o, to feign or form ; fictus, formed ; E. fiction, fic- 
titious, effigy, figure, figurative,, transfigure, disfigure. 

179. L. firmus, firm ; E. firm, firmament, afiirm, afiirmative, 
confirm, infirm, infirmity,, infirmary. 

180. L. fiseus, a basket or bag ; E. fiscal, confiscate, confis* 
cation. * 

181. L. fiamma, fiame ; E. fiame, fiambeau, inflame, inflamma- 
tion,, inflammatory. 

182. L. flecto, to bend ; E. flexion, flexible, inflexible, inflec- 
tion, reflect, reflection. 

183. L. fligo, to beat; flictus, beaten ; E. (flog,) afflict, afllic- 
tion, conflict, inflict, profligate. 

184. L. fl(>9, a flower ; floreo, to flourish : E. flora, floret, flo- 
rist, florid, floriferous, flower, flour, flourish, 

185. L. fluo, to flow ; fluctus, fluxus, flowed ; E. fluency, fluid, 
fluctuate, aflfliience, circumfluent, conflux, confluent^ flux, 
fliBcion, defluxion, afllux, effluvia, influx,, influence, reflux, 
superfluous. 

186. L. fodio, to dig ; fossus, dug ; E. fossil, fossilize, fos- 
silist. 

187. L. foBdus, a league ; E. federal, confederate, confederacy. 

188. L. foemina, a woman ; E. female, feminine, effeminate. 

189. L. folium, a leaf; E. folio, foliage, foleaceous, foil, trefoil, 
cinquefoil, foliate, port-fblio. 

190. L. forma, form ; E. form, formal, formation, formula, con- 
form, conformity, deform,, inform, informant, informationy 
multiform, perform, reform, transform, uniformity, triform.. 

191. L. fornax, a furnace.. 

8* 
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192. L. fortis, strong, brave ; E. fortitude, fortify, fort, forte, 
fortress, effort, comfort. 

193. L. fors, chance ; £. fortune, fortupate, unfortunate, mis- 
fortune, fortuitous. 

1 94. L. frango, to break ; fractus, broken ; E. fraction, frac- 
ture, fragment, fragile, fragility, (frail, frailty,) infringe, in- 
fraction, refract, refractory, suffrage, suffragan, anfractuous, 
fragor. 

195. L. fragans ; E. fragrance, fragrant. 

196. L. frater, brother ; E. fraternal, fraternity, fratricide, (L. 
caedo, to kill.) 

197. L. fraus ; E. fraud, fraudulent, defraud. 

198. L. frequens ; E. frequent, frequency, infrequent. 

199. L. frico, to rub ; E. friction ; L. frigo ; E. fry. 

200. L. frigus, cold ; E. frigid, frigorific, (L. facio, to make,) 
refrigerate, refrigerator. 

201. L. frivolus, trilliiig ; E. frivolous, frivolity. 

202. L. frons, the forehead ; E. front, frontlet, frontispiece, 
frontiers, affront, confront, effrontery. 

203. L. fugio, to dee ; fugo, to chase away ; E. fugacious, fu- 
gacity, fugitive, refugee, subterfuge, centrifugal, (L. centrum, 
center.) 

204. L. fulgeo, to shine ; E. fulgor, fulgent, fulgency, efful- 
gence, refulgence. 

205. L. fulmen, thunder ; E. fulminate, fulmination. 

206. L. fumus, smoke; E. fume, fumigate, (L. ago, to drive,) 
perfume. 

207. L. fundo, to found ; fundus, ground ; E. a foundation, to 
found, fund, profound, fundamental. 

208. L, fundo, to pour out ; fusus, poured out ; E. confound, 
confuse, confusion, fuse, fusion, diffuse, diffusion, profuse, 
profusion, suffuse, suffusion, transfuse. 

209. L. funus ; E. funeral, funereal. 

210. L. futilis; E. futile, futility. 

211. L. futo, obs. confuto ; E. confute, confutation, refute. 

212. L. garrio, to prate ; E. garrulous, garrulity. 

213. L. gelo, to freeze ; E. gelid, congeal, congelation, gelly 
or jelly, gelatin, gelatinous. 

214. L. gero, to carry, or carry on ; gestus, carried ; E. ges- 
ture, gesticulation, congestion, congeries, digest, indigestion, 
suggest, belligerent, (No. 46,) alioerous, (L. ala, a ,wing,j[ 
armigerous, (No. 26,) vicegerent, (L. vice, instead.) 
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215. L. gemma, a gem, a bud ; E. gem, gemmation. 

216. L. gigno, to procreate ; genitus, bom ; E. genial, genius, 
genitive, general, generic, » gender, genus, genuine, gentile, 
genteel, congenial, degenerate, generation, generous, indige- 
nous, ingenious, engine, ingenuous, primogeniture, progenitor, 
progeny, regenerate. 

217. L. germen, a bud ; E. germ, geimiinal, germinate. 

218. L. gians, glandis, a nut ; E. gknd, glandular, glandifer- 
ous, (No. 171,) glanders. 

2 1 9.. L. globus, a ball; E. globe, globose, globule, globulous, 
conglobate. 

220. L. glomus, a ball of thread ; E. glome, glomerate. 

221. L. gloria; E. glory, glorify, glorious, inglorious. 

222. L. gluten : E. glue, glutin, glutinous. 

223. L. gluto ; E. a glutton, gluttonous, gluttony. 

224. L. gradior, to go ; gressus, stepped ; gradus, a step ; E. 
grade, gradual, gradation, graduate, retrograde, degree, de- 
grade, aggress, congress, digress, egress, progress, trans- 
gress. 

225. L. gratia; E. grace, gracious, graceful, graceless. 

226. L.. grandis ; E. grand, grandeur, grandee, grandfather, &c. 
aggrandize. 

227. L. granum ; E. grain, granary, granivorous, (L. voro, to 
eat,) granulate, granite. 

228. L. gratus, thankful ; E. grateful, gratitude, gratify, (and 
through the French, agree, agreement, agreeable, disagree,) 
gratuity, congratulate, greet, ingratiate. 

229. L. gravis, heavy ; E. grave, gravity, gravitate^ grief, 
grievous, aggravate, aggrieve. ' 

230. L. grex, gregis, a flock ; E. gregarious, congregate, aggre- 
gate, egregious. 

231 . L. habeo, to have or hold ; habitus, held ; E. have, habit, 
habitation, habitual, able, ability, (for hability,) exhibit, in- 
habit, prohibit, inhibit. 

232. L. hebes, dull ; E. hebetate, hebetude. 

233. L. haereo, haesum, to stick ; E. heir, heiress, inherit, 
hereditary, disinherit, adhere, adhesive, hesitate, cohere, co- 
hesion, coherent, inherent, incoherent. 

234. L. halo, to breathe ; E. exhale, inhale^ anhelation, axi- 
helose. 

235. L. homo, man ; E. hunum, humane, humanize, inhuman^ 
homicide. (No. 52.) 
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236. L. haurio, to draw out ; haustus, drawn out ; E. exhaust 

237. L. herbs, an herb ; £. herb, herbaceous, herbivorous, (No. 
227.) herborize. 

238. L. hiberna, winter quarters ; E. hibernal, hibernate. 

239. L. historia, history ; £. history, story, historian, histori- 
ography, (Gr. graphe, description.) 

240. L. honor ; E. honor, honorable, honorary, dishonor, hon- 
est, (L. honestus,) dishonest. 

241. L. horreo, to quake ; E horror, horrid, horrible, abhor. 
242.' L. hortor, to advise ; E. hortatory, exhort, exhortation. 

243. L. hospes, a guest ; E. host, hospitable, hospital, hotel, 
(for hostel,) hostler. 

244. L. hostis, an enemy ; E. host, an army, hostile, hostility. 

245. L. humeo, to wet ; E. humid, humor, humorous. 

246. L. humus, the ground ; E. humble, humility, humilitate, 
inhume, posthumous. 

247. L. ignorans ; E. ignorance, ignorant. 

. 248. L. ignis, fire ; E. igneous, ignite, ignis-fatuus. 

249. L. imago ; E. image, imagine, imagination, imaginary. 

250. L. inanis, empty ; E. inane, inanity. 

251. L. index, (l#. dico,. Gr. deiknumi, to show,) E. index, in- 
dicate, indicative. (No. 134.) 

252. L. insula, an isle ; E. isle, insular, insulate, peninsula. 

253. L. integer ; E. entire, integral, integrity, redintegration. 

254. L. iter, a journey. (See, eo, No. 149.) 

255. L. jocus, a joke, or jest ; jocular, jocose, jocund. 

256. L. jacio, to throw ; jactus, thrown ; E. jaculation, ejacu- 
lation, abject, adjective, conjecture, deject, eject, inject, in- 
terjection, object, objection, project, projectile, reject, sub- 
ject, subjection. 

257. L. jaceo, to lie ; E. jacent, subjacent, interjacent. 

258. L. jungo, for jugo, to join ; E. join, joiner, joint, joint- 
ure, junction, adjoin, conjoin, disjoin, conjugal, enjoin, in- 
junction, subjoin, subjugate, (E. yoke L. jugum, from the 
Saxon.) 

259. L. jus, juris, right ; justice, equky ; E. just, adjust, jus^ 
tice, unjust, injustice, justify, jiidge, (L. jus and dico, to pro- 
nounce justice,) judgment, judicature, judicial, judiciary, ju- 
dicious, jurisdiction, jurisprudence, adjudge, adjudicate, prej^ 
udice, prejudge, injure, injury. 

260. L. juro, to swear ; E. juror, jury, abjure, adjure, conjure, 
perjure, injury. 
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261. iL. juvenis, a youth ; E. juvenile, junior. 

262. L. juvo, to help ; £. adjutant, adjutancy. 

263. L. labor ; E. labor, laborious,, elabprate, laboratory. 

264. L. labor, to slip; lapsus, slipped; E. lapse, collapse^ 
elapse, relapse. 

265. L. latus, broad ; E. dilate, oblate, prolate, latitude. 

266. L. lac> milk ; E. lacteal, lacteous, lactiferous. 

267. L. lacero, to tear; E. lacerate, laceration. 

268. L. laedo, to hurt, to strike ; Isesus, hurt ; E. allision, col« 
lision ; (L. collido, collisus.) 

269. L. lagena ; E. flagon. ^ 

270. L. lanibo, to lick ; E. lambent. 

271. L. lamentor; E. to lament, lamentation. 

272. L. langueo ; E. languish, languid, languor. 

273. li. lapis, a stone ; E. lapidary, dilapidate. 

274. L. largus ; E. large, enlarge, enlargement. 

275. L. lascivus ; E. lascivious, lasciviousness. 

276. L. lateo, to lie hid ; E. latent. 

277. Lr latus, lateris, a side ; E. lateral, collateral. 

278. L. laudo ; E. laud, applaud, applause, laudable. 

279. L. laurea, laurus ; E. laurel, baccalaureate. 

j280. L. laxo, to loosen ; laxus, loose ; E. lax, laxity, relax, r^ 
laxation,. prolix. 

281. L. lego, to send ; legatus, sent ; E. legate, legation, legacy, 
alledge, alligation, delegate. 

282. L. lego to choose ; to read ; £. lecture, legible, illegible, 
legion, lesson, collect, election, eligible, ineligible, intellect, 
intelligent, ^qu. neglect,) recollect, sielect, (qu. diligeQce.) 

283. L. levis, light ; E. levity, alleviate, levigate. 

284. L. lenis, gentle ; E. lenient, lenity. " 

285. L. levo, elevo, to raise ; E. levy, levee, elevate, relief, 
relieve. 

286. L. libellus, a little book ; E. libel, libelous. 

287. L. liber, free, liberalis ; E. liberal, liberty, liberate, illib- 
eral. 

288. L. lex, legis, law ; E. legal, legality, legitimate, legislate, 
legi^ilature. 

289. L. liber, a book ; E. library, librarian. 

290. L. libro, to weigh ; E. librate, equilibrium, (L. »quu8, 
equal,) deliberate. 

291. I J. ligo, to bind ; E. ligament, ligature, alligation, oblige, 
obligation, religion, li^ge, allegiance. 
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292. L. limes, limit ; E. limitation, illimitable. 

293. L. linea, from linum, flax ; E. a line, linear, lineal, linea- 
ment, delineate. 

294. L. lingo, lictum ; E. tp lick. 

295. L. lingua, tongue ; E. linguist, language. 

296. L. linquo, lictum, to leave ; E. relict, relic, delinquent^ 
dereliction, relinquish. 

297. L. liceo, it is lawful or allowed ; E. illicit, license, licen- 
tious, licentiate. 

298. L. linum, flax ; E. line, linen, lintseed, lint, linsey-wool- 
sey! 

299. L. liquo, to melt ; E. liquid, liquor, liquify, liquescent, 
colliquate, colliquative. 

300. L. litera ; E. letter, literal, literature, illiterate, literad, 
obliterate, alliteration. 

301. L. lix ; E. lye, lixivium, lixiviate. 

302. L. lis, litis, contention ; litigo ; E. litigate, litigation, lid* 
gious. 

303. L. liveo, to be pale and wan ; E. livid, lividness. 

304. L. loco, to place ; E. local, location, locality, aUocatknit 
collocation, dislocate, (allow,) locomotive. 

305. L. longus ; £. long, longitude, longevity, (L. »vum age,) 
oblong, prolong, elongate, elongation. 

306. L. loquor, to speak ; locutus spoken ; E. loquacity, eel* 
loquial, colloquy, circumlocution, elocution, eloquence, •blf- 
quy, soliloquy ; (L. solus, alone,) ventriloquism ; (E. venter, 
the belly,) ventriloquist. 

307. L. lubricus, slippery ; E. lubricous, lubricity. 

308. L. luceo, to shine ; lux, light ; E. lucid, lucent, elucidatt, 
lucif«r; (L. fero, to bear,) lucubration, luciferous, pellucid: 
(L. per.) 

• 309. L. lucrum, gain ; E. lucre, lucrific. 

310. L. luctor, to struggle ; E. reluctance, reluctant. 

311. L. ludo, to play ; lusus played ; E. ludicrous, allude, alhh 
sion, elude, illusion, delusion, interlude, prelude. 

312. L. lumen, light ; E. luminous, luminary, illuminate. 

313. L. luna, the moon ; E. lunar, lunatic, lunation, sublunary. 

314. L. luo, td wash away; E. ablution, alluvial, alluvion, dh 
luvian, antidiluvian, dilute, pollute. 

315. L. lustro, to survey, to cleanse ; E. Justration, illustrate. 

316. L. luxo, to loosen ; E. luxate, luxation. 

317. L. iuxus ; E. luxury, luxurious, luxuriant. 
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6. L. lymplia, water ; E. lymph, lymphatic. 
9. L. macer, lean ; macero, to soak; E. macerate, macera- 
tion, macilent, meager. (French.) 

0. L. macula, a spot ; E. maculate, maculation, mackerel, (a 
spotted fish.) 

1. L. magnus, great ; major, greater ; magis, more ; E. mag- 
nify, magnitude, magnific, magnificence, magnolia, main, 
(chief,) major, majestic, majesty, magnanimous. (No. 5.) 

2. L. magister ; E. master, (Fr. maitre,) magistrate, magish 
terral. 

3. L. magus ; E. magician, magic. 

;4> L. mantele, mantle ; mantica, a hag ; E. port-man- 
teau. 

15. L. malus, evil, had ; E. mal-content, mal-practice, malice, 
malediction, malefactor, (L. facio,) malicious, malign, maligi* 
nant, (L. malignus,) malevolent, (L. volo, to will.) 
!6. L. malva ; E. mallows, malvaceous 
17. L. malleus, a maul ; E. mallet, malleahle. 
{8. li. mamma, the breast ; E. mammalogy, mammiferouSy^ 
mammillary. 

{9. L. mando ; E. command, commend, mandate, mandatory, 
mandamus, demand, remand. 

)0. L. maneo, to remain ; mansus, staid ; E. mansion. 
U. L. manifestus, clear ; E. manifest, manifesto. 
)2. L. manus, the hand; E. manual, manacles, manufacture, 
manumission, (L. mitto, to send,) manuscript, (L. scriptus, 
written,) manipulation, amanuensis, emancipate, (L. capio, 
to take,) quadrumanous, maneuver, (Fr. ceuvre, work,) ma- 
nure. 

33. L. marmor ; E. marble, (Fr. marbre.) 

34. L. mare, the sea ; marinus ; E. marine, mariner, mari-* 
time, submarine, transmarine, ultramarine, rosemary, (rose 
marine.) ' 

35. L. marga, marl ; L. margo, margin. 

36. L. mas, maris, a male ; £. masculine, (Fr. marier, to 
marry, whence marriage.) 

37. L. mater ; B. mother, maternal, matron, matrimony. 
(See the word mother in my Quarto Dictionary.) 

38. L. maturus ; E. mature, maturity, immature, premature. \ 

39. L. maximus, greatest ; E. maxim, maximum. 

40. L. maxilla, the cheek ; E. maxillary. 
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341. L. medeor, to heal; E. medical, medicine, medicinal, 
remedy, remedial, remediless, irremediable. 

342. L. medius ; £. middle, medium, mediate, mediator,, im- 
mediate, mediocrity, dimidiate, (from the Saxon, middle.) 

343. L. materia ; £. matter, material, immaterial. 

344. L. meditor ; £. mediate, meditation, premeditate. 

345. L. melior, better ; £. meliorate, melioration. 

346. L. mel, honey ; £. melliferous, melifluous. 

347. L. membrana ; £. membrane, membranous. 

348. L. membrum ; £. member, membership, dismember. 

349. L. memini ; £. memory, memorable, memoir, memorial, 
memorandum, mention, commemorate, remember, reminis- 
cence. 

350. L. mens, mind ; £. mental, mentally, (Saxon, mind) 

351. L. mercor, to buy; merx, goods; merces, wages; £. 
mercer, commerce, mercenary, merchant, mercantile, mer- 
chandise, (French.) 

352. L. mereo, to deserve ; E. merit, ^neritorious, demerit. 

353. L. merge, to plunge ; mersus, plunged ; £. merge, me^ 
sion, emerge, emergency, immerge, immerse, immersion, 
submersion. 

354. L. metallum ; E. metal, metallic, metallist, metallize, 
metallography, (Gr. graphe, description,) metallurgy, (Greek 
ergon, work.) 

355. L. metier, to measure ; mensus, measured ; E. mete, 
measure, mensuration, commensurate, dimension, immeiuei 
immensity, inuneasurable, admeasurement. 

356. L. migro ; E. migrate, emigrate, immigrate, emigrant, 
transmigrate. 

357. L. mille, a thousand ; E. mile, (a thousand paces,) mil- 
lennium, millennial, millesimal, miU, (a thousandth part of a 
dollar.) 

358. L. miles, a soldier ; E. militia, military, militate, milita&t 

359. L. mico, to shine ; E. mica, micaceous. 

360. L. mineo, to hang ; E. eminent, eminence, imminent, 
prominent. 

361. L;. minister ; E. minister, ministry, ministration, admii^i* 
ter, administration. 

362. L. minor, less ; minuo, to make less ; E. minor, minoritf, 
miniature, mi^'nute, and minu^te, diminish, diminution, dinUB' 
utive, comminute ; (Sax. minsian, to mince;) 

363. L. minor, to threaten ; E. menace, menacing. 



/ . 
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364. L. miror, to admire ; mirus, wonderful ; E. admire, admi- 
rable, miracle, miraculous. 

365. L. misceo, to mix ; mtxtus, mixed ; E. mix, mixture, mis- 
, cellany, miscellaneous, intermix, promiscuous. 

366. L. miser, wretched ; E. miser, misery, comitiisserate. 
367< L. mitto, to send ; missus, sent ; E. mission, missionary, 

missile, admit, admission, Commit, committee, commissary, 
compromise, promise, promissory, demise, dismiss, emit, 
emissary, intermit, omit, omission, permit, premise, remit, 
remise, remiss; submit, transmit. 

368. L. mitis, mild, mitigo; E. mitigate, mitigation. 

369. L. modus; E. mode, modify, model, modulate, moderate, 
modest, accommodate, commodious, incommode, discom- 
mode, commodity. 

370. K mollis, soft ; E. mollify, emollient, (from Sax. mellow,) 

371. L. moneo, to warn; E. monitor, monument, admonish, 
admonition. 

372. L. mons ; E. mount, mountain, mound, amount, dismount, 
paramount, surmount, tantamount, (L. tantum, so much.) 

373. E. mors, death ; E. mortal, immortal, mortify, mortifica- 
tion, mortgage, a dead pledge. 

374. L. moveo, to move ; motus, moved ; E. move motion, 
motive, .movement, mobility, moment, commotion, emotion, 
promote, remove, remote, movable, immovable, removable. 

375. L. monstro, to show ; E. monster, monstrous, demonstrate, 
remonstrate, muster. 

376. L. moles, a heap ; molestus, troublesome ; E. molest. 

377. L. molior, to contrive, to build ; E. demolish, demolition* 

378. L. moneta, a stamp ; E. money, monetary. 

379. L. moror, to delay ; E. demur, demurrage. 

380. L. mos, moris, manner ; E. moral, morality, immorality, 
moralize, demoralize. 

381. L. multus, many ; E. multitude, multiple, multiply, mubi- 
plication, (L. plica, a fold,) multiped, (L. pes, a foot.) 

382. E. munio, to fortify ; £. munition, ammunition, muniment. 

383. L. munus, a gift, an office ; £. municipal^ (L. capio, to 
take,) munificence, immunity^ remunerate, (qy. connnime, 
communicate, common, excommunicate.) 

384. L. murmur ; E. mtnrmur, murmurous. 

385. L. musa ; £. muse, amuse, museum, music, musiciaji. 

386. L. muto, to change ; E. mutable, mutu^^ coouDUte, im- 
mutable, permutation, transmute. 

9 
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387: L. narro, to relate ; E. narrate, narrative. 

388. L. nascor, to be born ; natus, born ; E. nascent, natal, 
native, ^ativity, nature, natural, nation, cognate, innate, super*, 
natural, denationalize, iuternational. V 

389. L. nauseo, to lothe ; E. nausea, nauseous, nauseate. 

390. L. navis, a ship ; E. naval, navy, nautical, navigate, navi- 
gable, circumnavigate. 

391. L. nego, to deny ; E. negation, negative, nay, deny, (Fr. 
denier.) 

392. L. no, and nato, to swim ; E. natation, natatory. 

393. L*. nebula, mist, fog ; E. nebulous, nebulosity. 

394. L. necessarius ; E. necessary, and L. necessitas ; E. 
liecessity. 

395. L. negotium, business ; E. negotiate, negotiation. 

396. L. niger, black ; (pronounced neger ;) E. negro, negress. 

397. L. nervus ; E. nerve, nervous, nerveless. 

398. L. neuter ; E. neuter, neutral, neutrality, neutralize. 

399. L. novus ; E. new, novel, novelty, novice, noviciate, inno- 
vate, renovate. 

400. L. nidus, a nest ; E. nidificate, nidification, nidulant. 

401. L. nihil, nothing ; E. nihility, annihilate, annihilation. 

402. L. noblis ; E. noble, nobility, nobless. 

1 403. L. noceo, to hurt; past tense, noclu; E. nocent, noxious, 
(Lat. noxius,) innocent, innocuous, obnoxious ; from the 
French, annoy, annoyance, nuisance. 

404. L. nox, night ; E. nocturnal, noctuary, equinox, equinoc- 
tial, noctivigant ; (Lat. vagor, to wander.) 

405. L. nodus ; E.*knot, node, nodule, nodous. 

406. L. nosco, to know ; notus, known ; E. note, notice, no- 
tify, notion, annotation, denote, notation, cognizance, recog- 
nize. " 

407. L. nomen, a name ; E. nominal, nominate, nomenclature, 
noun, pronoun, denominate, ignominy, misnomer, nominee, 
and from L. nuncio ; E. announce, annunciation, pronounce, 
pronunciation, denounce, enunciate, renounce, nuncio. 

408. L. numerus ; E. number, numerous, enumerate, innumer- 
able, supernumerary. 

409. L. nutrio, to nourish ; E. nutriment, nutritious, nutritive, 
(and from the French,) nurse, nursery, nurture, nourish. 

410. L. nummus, numisma, money ; £. nummular, numismatiet 
numismatology. 
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41 1. L. nubo, nfiptus, to marry ; E. nuptial, nuptials, connu- 
bial. 

412. L. nudus, naked ; E. nudity, denudate, nudation. 

413. L, nux, a nut ; E. nucleus, nuciferous. 

414. L. nullus, no one ; E. nullity, annul, nullify, nullification. 

415. L. oculus, the eye ; E. ocular, oculist, l)inocular, inoc- 
ulate. 

416. L. odi, I hated ; £. odium, odious, odiousness. 

417. L. odor, smell ; E. odor, odorous, odoriferous. 

418. L. oleo, olesco, to grow, to yield a scent ; E. olfactory, 
(L. facio,) abolish, abolition, adolescence, adult, obsolete, re- 
dolent. 

419. L. omen ; E. ominous. 

420. L. omnis, all ; E. omnipotence, (L. potens, powerful,) om- 
nipresent, omniscience, (L. sciens, knowing,) omnivorous, 
(L. voro, to eat.) • 

421. L. onus, a burden ; E. onerous, onerate, exonerate. 

422. L. opus, opera, works, labor; E. operate, operative, co- 
operate, operose, opera. 

423. L. opinor, to think ; E. opinion, opiniative. 

424. L. opis, opes, power, wealth ; E opulence. 

425. L. op to, to desire ; E. option, optional. 
'426. L. oraculuhn ; E. oracle, oracular, oraculous. 

427. L. orbis ; E. orb, orbate, orbicular, orbit. 

428. L. ordo ; E, order, orderly, ordinal, ordinance, ordinary, 
ordination, ordnance, disorder, co-ordinate, ordain, pre-ordain. 

429. L. orior, to rise ; E. orient, oriental, origin, exordium, 
primordial. 

430. L. orno, to odom ; E. ornament, adornment. 

431. L. oro, to pray; E. oration, orator, oratory, orison, adore, 
adoration, exorable, inexorable, peroration ; L. os, oris, the 
mouth ; E. oral. 

432. L. OS, a bone ; E. ossify, ossicle, ossiiic, ossivorous. - 

433. L. ovum, an egg ; E. ovicular, oviparous, oval, o"vary, 
ovate. 

434. L. 4)aco, to appease ; pax, peace ; E. peace, pacify, pa- 
cific, pacification, (Fr. paix, peace, appaiser, to appease.) 

435. L. pactus, paciscor ; E. pact, paction. 

436. L. paganus, a pagan, from pagus, a village ; hence pa- 
ganism. 

437. L. palleo ; E. pale, pallid. 

438. L. palatium ; E. palace, palatine, palatinate. 
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439. L. palatum, the palate ; hence palatahle, palatal. 

440. L. palma ; E. palm, palmated, palmiped, palmistry. 

441. L. palpo, to stroke ; palpito ; £. palpitate, palpable. 

442. L. pando, to open ; E. expand, expansion, expansive. 

443. L. papa; £. papa, pope,'papist. 

444. L. par, even, equal ; £. peer, peerage, pair, parity, disparity, 
disparage, compeer. 

445. L. paro, praeparo ; E. prepare, preparatory, repair, repara- 
tion, apparatus. 

446. L. pars ; £. part, partial, partible, participate, particle, pa^ 
ticular, partake, (part-take,) partition, partisan, partner, co* 
partner, impart, bipartite, tripartite, &c., depart, disptrt. 
apartment, department, compartment, portion, proportion. 

447. L. parens ; E. pareni, parental, parricide, (L. canlo, to 
kill.) 

448. L. pareo ; E. appear, appearance, apparent, disappear. 

449. L. pasco, to feed ; E. pasture, pastor, repast, antepast. 

450. L. pater, father ; E. paternal, patrimony, (L. patria, one's 
country,) patriot, patron, patrician, compatriot, expatriate. 

451. E. pateo, to be open ; E. patulous, patent. 

452. L. patior, to suffer ; passus, suffered ; E. patient, impa- 
tient, passion, passionate, passive, impassioned, compassion 

453. L. pavio, to pave ; whence pavement. 

454. L. pauper; E. poor, pauperism, poverty, impoverish. 

455. L. pecco, to sin ; E. peccable, impeccable. 

456. L. pectus, the breast; E. pectoral, expectorate. 

457. L. pello, to drive ; pulsus, driven ; E. compel, dispel, ex- 
pel, impel, propel, repel, pulse, impulse, expulsion, repulsive, 
appeal, appellation, compellation, repeal. 

458. L. pellis, skin ; E. peltry, felt, filter. 

459. L. pendeo, to hang ; pensus, hung; pendo, to weigh ; E. 
pendant, pendency, pendulum, pension, append, appendix, 
compendium, compensate, depend, dispend, dispense, expend, 
expense, impend, perpendicular, prepense, prepense, propen- 
sity, stipend, suspend, suspense, suspension, pensile. 

460. L. pcnetro ; E. penetrate, penetrable, impenetrable. 

461. L, pereo^ to perish ; E. perishable, imperishable 

462. L. experio, (perio, obs.) to try; E. experience, expe» 
ment, expert, repertory.. 

463. L. pes, pedis, the foot ; and expedio, to dispatch ; E. pe- 
dal,.pedestal, pediment, pedestrian, biped, quadruped, expe- 
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dite, expedition, expedient, impede, impediment, millepede 
(and from the Saxon, speed, contracted from expedio.) 

464. L. pestis, plague ; E . pest, pester, pestilence. 

465. L. peto, to ask or seek ; E. petition, petulant, appetite, 
centripetal, compete, competence, competent, competition, 
impetuous, impetus, repeat, repetition. 

466. L. pilo ; E. to peel, to pillage ; also to drive close, pile, 
compile, compilation. 

467. L. pilus, hair, pile. 

468. L. pilula, a little ball ; E. pill. , 

469. L. pingo,' to paint ; pictus, painted ; E.- picture, pigment, 
depict ; (Fr. peindre, whence E. paint.) 

470. L. pinna, a fin or feather, whence pinnated. 

471. L. piscis ; E. fish, fishery, (Danish, fisk,) piscatory, pis- 
civorous, porpess, (from the Italian, porco, a hog, and pesce, 
a fish.) 

472. L. pio, to atone ; E. expiate ; L. pius, pious. 

473. L. pipio ; E. to pip or peep, as a chicken. 

474. L. piper ; E. pepper ; and pistillum, a pestle. 

475. L. placo ; to appease, make smooth; E. placid, placable,, 
implacable. 

476. L. placeo ; Fr. plaire, to please, whence plaisir, pleasure ; 
plaisant, pleasing, pleasant ; complacent, complaisance, dis- , 
please, displeasure. - ' 

477. L. planta ; E. plant, planter, plantation, implant, supplant, 
transplant. 

478. L. planus, plain, a plain ; explano, to explain. 

479. L. plaudo, to clap hands ; plausus, praised ; E. applaud, 
applause, plausible, plaudit, explode, explosion. (See laud.) 

480. L. pleo, obsolete, but hence compleo, to fill ; E. complete, 
compliment, depletion, expletive, implement, impletiou, re- 
plete, supply, supplement. 

481. L. plenus, full ; E. plenary, plenipotentiary, (L. potentia, 
power,) plenty, plenitude, replenish. 

482. L. plico, to fold ; plicatus, folded ; E. accomplice, apply, 
application, complicate, comply, display, deploy, duplicate, 
explicit, explicate, implicate, implicit, inexplicable ; L. du- 
plex, double ; E. duplicity, (L- duo, two,) so multiple, multi- 
ply, simple, simplicity, simplify, triple, triplet ; and from the 
L. plecto, to twist ; complex, complexion, perplex. 

483. L. ploro, to cry ; E. deplore, implore. 

484. L. pluma ; E. plume, plumage, plumiped, deplume* 

9* 
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485. L. plumbum, lead ; E plumb, plummet, plumbago. 

486. L. pluo, to rain ; E. pluvial, pluviameter. ^ 

487. L. plus, plures, more ; E. plural, plurality, overpltis, rar-^ 
plus, surplusage. 

488. L. poena, pain ; E. pain, penal, penalty, penance ; L. 
pceniteo, to repent ; E. penitent, penitentiary,, punish, impu- 
nity, repent, repentance, impenitent. 

489. L. polio, to make smooth ; E. polish, polite, impolite. 

490. L. pompa ; E. pomp, pompous. 

491. L. pondus, a pound ; pondero, to weigh ; E. pound, pon- 
derous, ponder, preponderate, imponderable. 

492. L. pono, to put, or place ; positus, placed, set ; E. post, 
position, posture, postpone, apposite, compose, composite, 
compound, composition, depose, deposition, depository, dis- 
pose, expose, expositor, impose, interpose, oppose, propose^ 
purpose, repose, suppose, transpose. ' / 

493. L. pontifex, chief priest, (L. pons, a bridge ;) L. pontif, 
pontifical. 

594. L. populus ; E. people, population, populace, popular, 
populous, depopulate, public, publish, publication, dispeople, 
repeople. 

495. L. porcus, a hog ; E. pork, porcupine, (porcus, spina, the 
spine hog,) porpess, (porcus, and pesce, hog-fish.) 

496. L. porta, a gate ; E. port, portal, portico, porch, porter, 
port-hole. 

497. L. porto, to carry ; E. porter, portable, portmanteau, (Ff. 
manteau, a cloke,) comport, deport, deportment, export, im- 
port, important, importune, opportune, report, support, traqas- 
port. 

498. L. potens, powerful ; possum, posse, to be able ; E. po- 
tent, potentate, potential, impotent, possible, impossible, 
(power, from Spa.ms\l podor ; puissant, from the French.) 

499. L. possideo, possessum ; E. possess, possession, posses- 
sors, dispossess, prepossess. 

600. L. praida; E. prey, predal, predatory, depredate. 

'501. L. precor, precatus ; E pray, prayerful, deprecate, impre- 
cate, reciprocate, reciprocal ; (L. proco, for preco.) 

502. L. prebendo, prendo, to take or sieze ; (pre and Saxon, 
hentan, to take ;) E. apprehend, apprehension, comprehend, 
reprehend, prehensile, prehension ; and from the French, 
apprentice, price, (Fr. pris, taken,) reprisal, surprise, enter- 
prise. V 
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503 j L. preino, to press ; pressus, pressed ; E. press, impress, 
compress, (depress, express, oppress, repress, suppress ; (Fr. 
imprimer, to print, imprint ; empreint, imprinted.) 

504. L. pretiuga, price ; £. price, prize, apprize, precious, ap- 
preciate, depreciate. 

505. L. primus, first ; E. prime, primer, primeval, (L. aevum, 
an age,) prince, (L. princeps, prince and ceps ; the latter is 
head, the root, of chief,) primate, principle, principal, prior, 
priority, primordial, (L. ordo, order,) priraogeniiure, (No. 
216,) primitive, primage, primary, primogenial. (No. 216.) 

606. L. privo, to deprive ; privus, single ; E. private, privacy, 
privilege, (L. lex,,legis, law,) privation, privative, deprive, 
privateer, privity. ' 

507. L. probo, to prove, or try \ probus, honest ; E. probity, 
probe, probable, probation, prove, approve, approval, improve, 

^ reprove, reprobate. 

508. L. proximus, next, nearest ; E. proximate, proximity, ap- 
proximate. 

609. L. prudens ; E. prudent, prudential, imprudence. 

510. L. puer, a boy ; puella, a girl ; E. puerile, puerility, pu- 
erperal, (L. pario, to bear.) 

511. L. pugna, a fight; pugnus, the fist; E. pugnacious, pu- 
gilist, impugn, oppugn, propugn, repugnant. 

512. L. pulmo, the lungs ; (see pello, pulsus ;) E. pulmonic, 
pulmonary. 

513. L. pulvis, dust ; E. pulverulent, pulverable, pulverize. 

514. L. pungo, to prick ; punctus, a point ; E. pungent, punc- 
ture, punctuation, punctilious, punctuality, compunction, ex- 
punge. From the French, point, whence appoint, counter- 
point. 

515. L. pupa, a little girl, a puppet ; L. pupillus, a pupil ; pu- 
pus, a baby, a puppet. 

516. L. purus ; E. pure, purity, impurity. 

517. L. puto, to think ; E. putative, compute, dispute, impute, ^ 
repute, reputation, reputable. 

,518. L. putreo, to decay and become corrupt ; E. putrid, pu- ' 
trify, putrefaction, putresence. 

519. L. qualis, such as ; E. quality, qualify, disqualify. 

520. L. quantum, as much as ; E. quantity. 

Note. — Quad, and quart, in compounds, signify four or 
fourth, as in quadruple and quarter. 
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521. L. qnatnor, four; E. quart, quarter, quartan, quadftmt, 
quadruple, quadrate, quadrangle, &c. 

522. L. quaero, to seek ; quaesitus, sought ; £. quest, question, 
acquire, disquisiiioi), inquire, inquisitive, pei^uisite, request, 
require, requisite, requisition. 

623. L. quatio, to shake ; quassus, shaken ; E. quash^ concus- 
sion, discuss, percussion. 

'524. L. quies, rest ; quiesco, to rest; E. quiet, quiescent,. dis- 
quietude, inquietude, acquiesce. 

525. L. quinque, five ; quintus, fifth ; E. quintuple, quincunx, 
quinquelateral, &c. 

526. L. radio, to shine ; radius, a ray ; 1^. ray, radius, radiant, 
irradiate ; (rod is from the shme root.) 

527. L. radix, a root ; E. radicle, radical, radish,, eradicate, 
radicant, radicate ; (Teutonic, root.) 

528. L. rado, to shave ; rasus, shaved ; E. raze,, razor, abra- 
sion, erase, rasure, erasure, 

529. L. rapio, to seize ; raptus, seized ; E. rapacious, rapine, 
ravine, ravenous, rapid, rapids, rapture, surreptitious, ravage, 
reap, and reave in bereave, and perhaps rob. 

530. L. ramus, a branch ; E. ranieous, ramify, ramificatioRw 

531. li. ranceo, to be rank ; £. rank, rancid, rancor. 

532. Ij. rarus ; E. rare, rarify, rarefaction. 

233. L. ratio, reason ; E. ratio, ration, rational, irrational ; (and 
from Fr. reason, reasonable.) 

534. L. ratus, thinking, firm ; E. ratify, ratification. 

535. L. rego, rectus, to rule, but properly to reach, to strain, 
stretch ; E. regal, regency, regent, regimen, regiment, re- 

^ gion, regular, regulate, register, rector, rectify, rectitude, 
reign* interregnum, arrect, correct, direct, erect. From the 
Saxon, reach ; French, realm, royal, vice-royal, and rule 
contracted from regie, regula. 

536. L. res, a thing, affair ; E. real, reality, republic. (No. 
494.) 

537. L. rideo, risum, to laugh ; E. ridicule, ridiculous, risible, 
deride, derision. 

538. L. rigeo, to be stiff; rigidus; E. rigid, rigor, rigorous. 

539. L. rigo, to water ; E. irrigate, irrigation, 

540. L. riius ; E. riie, ritual. 

541. L. rivus ; E. river, rivulet, derive, derivation. 

542. L. robur, strength ; roboro, to strengthen ; E. robust, cor- 
roborate. 
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543. L. rodo, rosura, to gnaw, or wear away ; £. erode, ero»- 
sion, corrode, corrosion. . 

544. L. rogo, to ask ; E. rogation, abrogate,' arrogate, arro- 
gance, derogate, interrogate, prerogative, prorogue, sur- 
rogate. 

545. L. rosa ; E. rose, rosary, roseate, rose-mary, rosy. 

546. E. rota, a wheel ; E. rotary, rotation, rote, rotundity, ro- 
- tunda. 

547. L. rubeo, to be red ; E. rubescent, rubiform, rubric, ruby. 

548. L. rudis ; E. rude, erudite, erudition, rudiment. 

549. L. rugo, to wrinkle ; E. corrugate, corrugation, (vulgar, 
ruck,) rugose, or rugous. • 

550. L. rumen, the cud ; E. ruminate, rumination. 

551 . L. rumpo, to burst or break ; ruptus, broken ; E. rupture, 
abrupt, bankrupt, corrupt, eruption, interrupt, irruption. 

552. L. ruo, to rusb ; E. ruin, ruinous. 

553. L. rus, ruris, the country ; £. rural, rustic, rusticity, rus- 
ticate. 

554. L. sacer ; E. sacred, sacrament, sacrifice (L. facio,) sa- 
cerdotal, consecrate, desecrate, execrate, sacrilege, sacristan, 
sexton. 

555. Lv sagus, foretelling ; sagax ; E. sage, sagacious, pre- 
sage. 

556. L. sal ; E. salt, salar}', salify, saline ; through the French 
we have sauce, sausage • L. salsus. 

557. L. salio, to leap ; E. salient, saltation, assail, assault, 
desultory, exult, insult, resuh, resilience. 

558. L. salus, salutis, health, safety ; E. salutary, salvation, 
salute, salubrious, salubrity, salvus, salvage, salvo, salve, safe, 
save, savior ; the latter words from the French. 

559. L. saCliva, spittle ; E. salivate, salivation. 

560. L. sancio, to ratify ; E. sanction, sanctify, sanctity, sanc-^ 
tuary. 

561. L. sanguis, blood; E. sanguine, sanguineous, (Fr. sang 
froid, cold blood,) sanguify. 

562. L. sapio, to taste, to be wise ; E. sapid, sapient, sapi- 
ence, savor, savory, insipid. 

563. L. satio, to satiate ; satis, enough ; £. satiate, satisfy^ 
satisfaction, dissatisfy, dissatisfaction. 

564. L. scando, to climb ; scansus, mounted ; E. scan, ascend^ 
ascent, ascension, condescend, descend, transcend.. 
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565. L. scindo, to cut ; scissus, cut ; £. scission, 8ci8S<B% 
scissure, rescind, abscissa, abscission, excission. 

666. L. scio, to know; E. science, scientific, sciblidt; con* 
science, conscious, omniscience, prescience, unconscionable, 

567. L. scribo, to write ; scriptus, written ; E. scribe, scribble, 
scripture, scrivener, ascribe, circumscribe, describe, descrip- 
tion, inscribe, inscription, manuscript, (L; manus, the hand,) 
prescribe, ' prescription, proscribe, proscription, subscribe, 
subscriber, subscription, superscription, transcribe, transcript, 
postscript, conscript. 

568. L. sculpo, to carve ; E. sculptor, sculpture. 

569. L. scrutor, to search ; E. scrutable, scrutinize, schitiny, 
inscrutable. 

570. L. scrupus, a little piece of stone ; scrupulus ; £. a scru|^ 
scrupulous. 

571. L. seco, to cut; E. section, decant, sector, segment, dis- 
sect, insect, intersect, bisect. 

572. L. sedeo, to sit ; sessus, seated ; sedo, to allay ; E. sedan, 
sedate, sedentary, session, sediment, assiduous, sedulous, 
insidious, obsession, possess, preside, president, reside, res- 
idue, .subside, subsidiary, subsidy, supersede, coinciding with 
£. seat, sit, sit, set, site, situation. 

573. L. semen, seed ; E. seminal, seminary, disseminate. ^ 

574. L. seneo to be old ; senex, old ; E, senior, seniority, sen- 
ate, senator, seignior. 

575. L. sentio, to perceive, to think ; E. sense, sensation, sen* 
sible, sensitive, sensual, sensory, sentence, sentient, senti- 
ment, assent, consent, dissent, presentiment, resent, resent- 
ment. 

576. L. separo ; E. to separate, separation, inseparable. 

577. Li. sequor, to follow ; secutus, followed ; £. «equel, se- 
quence, consequence, persecute, prosecute, obsequies, obse- 
quious, subsequent, (from the Fr. we have suit, pursue, pur- 
suit, ensue.) 

578. L. sero, to join ; sertus, connected ; £. series, assert, de- 
sert, dissertation, exert, insert. 

579. L. serpo, to creep ; E. serpent, serpentine. 

580. L. servo, to preserve ; servio, to serve ; E. serve, servant, 
service, servile, servitude, conserve, observe, preserve, re- 
serve, subserve. Note. — In rude ages, servants were pris* 
oners of war, preserved from death and made slaves. 
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Q81. L. severus ; E. severe, severity, persevere, asseTeraticm. 

582. L. sicco, to dry : E. siccity, desiccate. 

583. L. signo, to seal or stamp ; signum, a sign ; E. sign, sig- 
nal, signalize, signify, assign, assignee, assignor, consign, 
consignee, consignor, designate, ensign, resign ; L. sigillum, 
a seal, enseal. 

584. L. silep ; E. silent silence. 

585. L. silex, flint-stone.; £. silicious. 

586. L. similis, like ; E. similar, similitude, simile, assimilate,' 
simulation, dissimulation, dissimilar, , dissemble, resemble; 
the two latter from the French. 

587. L. singulus, each, every one single ; E. singular, singu-^ 
larity. 

58.8. L. sinuo, to wind, or bend ; E. sinuate, sinuous, insinuate. 

589. L. sisto, to &tand; E. armistice, assist, consist, desist, 
exist, insist, interstice, persist, resist, solstice, subsist, super- 
stition. 

590. L. sto, to stand ; status, set ; fixed ; E. state, statioi), sta- 
tioner, stationery, circumstance, constant, distant, extant, in- 
stant, instance, obstacle ; qu. stable, establish. 

591. L. socius, a companion ; socio, to join ; E. social, society, 
sociable, associate, consociate, dissociate. 

592. L. solidus ; E. solid, solidity, consolidate. 

593. L. solo, desolo, to lay waste ; E. desolate, desolation ; L. 
insolo, to dry in the sun ; (From L. sol, the sun ;) £. inso- ^ 
late, insolation. ^ 

594. L. solor, consolor ; E. console, consolation. 

195. L. solus, alone ; E. sole, solitary, s<^itude, solo, soliloquy, 
see No's. 306, and 593. 

596. L. solvo, to loose ; E. solve, soluble, solution, solvent, ab- 
solve, absolute, dissolve, resolve, dissoluble, insoluble. 

597. L. somnus, sleep ; E. somnific, somniferous, somnolent, 
aomnabuUst, somnabulation. 

598. L. sonus ; £. sound, sonorus, eonsonantj dissonance, xe- 
. sound, unison, (L. unus, one.) 

599. L. sanus ; E. sound in mind ; sane, insane, insanity. 

600. L. sorbeo, to imbibe ; £. absorb, abscurbent. 

601. L. sopor, sleep ; E. soporific, soporiferous. 

602. L. sordes, filth ; E. sordid, sordidness. 
^3. L. ^ors, lot ; E. jBort, assort, assortment. 

6Q4. L. spargo, to scatter or sprinkle ; sparsus, scuttered ; £• 
spiurse, asperse, aspersion, disperse, intersperse. 
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605. L. specio to see ; E. species, special, specific, specious, 
specimen, aspect, conspicuous, circumspect, despicable, L. 
specto, to look ; £. expect, inspect, prospect, perspective, 
respect, suspect, suspicion, spectacle, spectacles, spectator, 
speculate, respectable* 

606. L. spatium ; E. space, spacious, spaciousness. 

607. L. spero, to hope ; despero : £. despair, desperate. 

608. L. spina, a thorn ; E. spine, spinescent, spiniferous, spi- 
nous. 

609. L. spiro, to breathe ; E. spirit, spiritual, spiracle, spire, 
spiral, aspire, aspirate, conspire, conspiracy, expire, inspire, 
inspiration, perspire, respire, respiration, transpire, suspi- 
ration. 

610. L. spissus, thick ; E. spissitude, inspissate. 

611. L. splendeo, to shine ; E. splendid, splendor, resplendenl 

612. L. spolio ; E. to spoil, despoil, spoliation. 

613. L. spondeo, to promise ; sponsus, betrothed ; E. sponsor, 
sponsal, spouse, espouse, correspond, despond, respond, re- 
-sponse, responsible. 

614. L. statuo, to set ; E. statute, statue, statuary, stature, con- 
stitute, destitute, institute, restitution, substitute. 

615. L. Stella, a star; E. stellary, stellate, stelliform, constel- 
lation. 

616 L. stillo, to drop; E. still, distill, instill, distillati(m« 

617. L. stimulo, to goad ; E. stimulus, stimulate. 

618. L. stips, a piece of money ; E. stipend, stipendiary, st^ 
ulate. 

619. L. stipo, to stuff; E. constipate, constipation; whence, 
through the Italian, constipato ; E. costive. 

620. L. stirps, root or stem ; E. extirpate, extirpation. 

621. L. atinguo, to quench ; E. distinguish, distinct, distinctioii, 
extinct, extinguish, instinct. [This Latin word is from tbe 
Greek stizo ; L. stigo, to stick, to prick ; the letter n Hot be- 
ing radical. Distinctioilf was originally made by priclung or 
marking, as the savages tatoo themselves. Hence the L 
instigo, to goad, or spur on ; E. instigate.] 

622. L. stemo, to strew ; to strike down ; stratus, strewed ; £ 
stratum, consternation, prostrate, and through the Saxoe^ 
straw, strew. 

623. L. stringo, to bind fast ; to draw, strictus, bound fast; S. 
strict, stricture, astringent, constriction, constrictor, disteidi 
restrict, restriction, and trough the French, strain^ itratli 
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constrain, distrain, restrain, and through the Saxon, strong, 
strength. The primary sense is to strain ; E. strike, stroke, 
string, are of this family. 

624. L. struo, to pile ; to build ; properly, to lay ; structus, 
built ; E. structure, construct, construe, instruct, instruction, 
instrument, obstruct, destruction, superstruction, and through 
the French, destroy. 

625. L. studeo ; E. to study, studious, student. 

626. L. suadeo, to persuade ; E. suasion, persuade, persuasion, 
dissuade, dissuasive. 

027. L. sum, I am; esse,* to be; ens, being; E. entity, es-. 

sence, essential, absent, present, represent, interest. 
C28. L. sumo, to take ; sumptus, taken ; E. assume, consume, 

consumption, presume, resume, sumptuary, sumptuous. 

629. L. tabula ; E. table, tablature, tabular, and through the 
Dutch, tafierel. Hence L. tabema, a shop ; a tavern ; 
whence tabernacle. 

630. L. taoeo, to be silent ; -E. tacit, taciturn. 

631. L. tango, for tago, to touch ; E. tangent, tangible, tactile 
contagion, contact, contiguous, contiguity, contingent, con- 
tingency. The radix of this word is tag^ a boyish play. 

632. L. tego, to cover ; tectus, covered ; £. tegument, integ 
ument, detect, protect, protection. 

633. L. tempus, time; E. temporal, temporary, cotemporary, 
extemporaneous, temporize, tempest, qa. temper, attemper, 
distemper, intemperate. The English time is the same word, 
from the Saxon.- 

634. L. ten do, to stretch ; tentus stretched ; E. tend, tendency, 
tense, tent, tenter, attend, contend, distend, extend, intend, 
intense, intent, intention,' ostensible, ostentation, portend, 
pretend, pretense, subtend, subtense. 

635. L. teneo, to hold ; tentus, held ; E. tenor, tenant, tene- 
ment, tenet, tension, tenable, tenacious, tenure, abstain, ab- 
stinence, attain, pertain, pertinent/* impertinent, appurtenant, 
appertain, retain, sustain, sustenance, tendril, tendon, tenctn, 
tonic, retinue, detinue. 

636. L.^tener; E. tender, tenderness. 

637. L. tenuis ; E. thin, tenuity, attenuate, extenimte. 

038. L. tento, to try ; E. tempt, attempt, temptation, tentacle. 
639. L. tepeo, to be warm ; £. tepid, tepifaction. 
MO. L. tergum verso, td turn the back ; tergiversatioii. 

10 
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641. L. terminus, a boundary ; end ; E. term, terminate, deter- 
mine, exterminate, interminable, interminate, conterminous. 

642. L. tero, to wear or rub ; tritus, worn ; £. trite^ trituration, 
detriment, attrition, contrite, contrition. 

643. L. terra, the earth ; £. terrene, terrace, terrier, tenitoxy, 
inter^, terraqueous (L. aqua, water,) Bubterraneous, Mediter- 
ranean, (No. 342,) terrestrial. 

644. L. terreo, to frighten ; E. terrible, terror, terrify. 

645. L. testis, a witness ; E. test, testify, testimony, testament, 
attest, detest, testate, intestate, obtest, testable, testator. 

646. L. texo, to weave or. knit; textus, woven ; £. text, textile, 
texture, context, pretext. 

647. L. timeo, to fear ; E. timid, timidity. 

648. L. tingo ; E. tinge, tincture, tint. 

649. L. titulus ; E. tide, titular, entitle. 

650. L. tolero, to bear or endure ; E. tolerate, toleraUe, intol- 
erable, toleration. 

651. L. tono, to thunder ; tonus ; E. tone, tune, tunable, attune ; 
Sax. thunder. 

652. L. torqueo, to twist ; tortus, twisted ; E. torture, tortuous, 
torment, contortion, distort, extort, retort, tortious. 

653. L. torreo, to roast ; £. torrid, torrefy, torrent. 

654. L. traho, to draw ; tractus, drawn ; tracto, to handle ; E. 
tract, tractable, attract, abstract, contract, detract, distraction, 
protract, extract, retract, subtract, subtrahend ; wixd through 
the French, treat, treatipent, treaty, treatise, entreat, trade. 

655. L. tremo ; E. tremble, tremor, tremulous, tremendous. 

656. L. tribuo, to ascribe, or grants E. tribute, tributary, attri- 
bute, contribute, distribute, retribute, retribution. 

657. L. trudo, to thrust ; trusus. thrust ; E. thrust^ intrude, in- 
trusion, extrude, obtrude, protrude, protrusion. 

658. L. tumeo,. to swell ; E. tumid, tumor, tumefy, tOEib, tn- 
mult. 

659. L. turba, a crowd ; turbo ; E. to disturb, turbo, a wbiilinft 
. turbid, turbulent, disturb, perturbation ; and through tlM 

French, trouble, troop. 

660. L. turgeo, to swell ; E. turgid, tutgesenco, 

661. L. turpis, base ; E. tuq)itude. 

662. L. tuto, 10 defend ; E. tutor, tutelage, tutelar. 

663. L. ulcus, ulceris ; E. ulcer, ulcerous, ulcerated., 

664. L. ultra, iiirther ; ultimus, furthest ; £. ulterior, ultiiBate^ 
ultimatum, ultraism. 
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665. L. umbella, a screen ; £. umbel, nmbeUate, umb^f- 
erous. 

666. L. umbra, a shade ; E. umbrage, umbrageous, umbrella. 

667. L. uncia ; E. ounce, inch. . 

668. L. ungo, to anoint ; unctus, anointed ; £. ekit, ointment, 
anoint, unction, unguent. 

669. L. unda, a wave ; E. undulation, inundation, abound, 
abundance, redound, redundant. 

670. L. unus ; E. one, unite, unity, union, disunite, disunion. 

671. L. urbs, a city ; E. urbane, urbanity. 

672. L. urgeo, to urge ; E. urge, urgent, urgency. 

673. L. uro,' to bum ; ustus, burnt; E. ustion, combustion. 

674. L. utor, to. use ; usus, used ; E. use, usage, usual, utensil, 
utility, ustiry^ abuse, disuse, peruse, misuse, usurp. 

675. L. vaco, to be empty ; E. vacant, vacancy, vacate, vacu- 
um, evacuate. 

676. L. vado, to go ; E. wade, evade, evasion, invade, pervade. 

677. L. vagor, to wander ; E. vagrant, vagabond, extravagant. 

678. L. valeo, to be well, or strong ; E. value, valuable, valor, 
valid, valiant, valediction, (No. 134,) valedictory, valetudina- 
rian, avail, convalesce, equivalent, (No. 5,) invalid, invalua- 
ble, prevail, prevalent. 

679. L. vanus ; E. vain, vanity ; L; vanesco, to vanish, evanes- 
cent. 

680. L. vapor; E. vapor, vaporate, evaporate, vaporize. 

681. L. vario, to alter; varius ; E. vary, various, variety, varie- 
gate, variable, invariable. 

682. L. vastus ; E. waste, vast ; L. vasto, to waste ; E. devas- 
tation. 

683. L. vegeo, to be strong, to refresh ; E* vegetate, vegetable. 

684. L. veho, to carry ; vectus, carried ; E. vehicle, convey, 
conveyance, inveigh, invective. 

685. L. vello, to pull or tear ; vulsus, pulled ; (L. vellico, to 
pluck or twitch ; E. vellication,) avulsion, convulse, convul- 
sion, divulsion, revulsion ; L. vellus ; fleece. 

686. L. velo, to cover ; velum, a vail ; E. vail, reveal, reve- 
lation. 

687. L. vendo, to sell ; veneo, to be sold ; E. vend, vent, ven- 
der, vendue, vendible, venal, venality, revendicate. 

688. L. venero, to venerate, whence venerable, veneration. 

689. L. venio, to come or go ; ventus, come ; E. advent, ad- 
venture, venture, convene, convention, contravene, conven- 
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ient, event, invent, invention, intervene, prevent, supervene, 
vein. This Latin word is connected with £. wend, wander, 
wind ; L. ventus and ventilo, to ventilate. 

690. L. verbum, a word : E. verb, verbose, verbosity, verbal, 
verbatim, adverb, proverb. 

691. L. vereor, and revereor, to fear; E. revere, reverence, 
reverend, 

692. L. vergo, to bend or incline ; E. verge, converge, coiiverg- 
ence, diverge, divergent. 

693. L. verus, true ; E. very, verily, verity, veracity, verify, 
aver, averment. 

694. L. vermis ; E. worm, vermicular, vermicelli, vermin. 

695. L. vemo, to be green ; E. vernal, vernation. 

696. L. verto, to turn ; versus, turned » E. verse, version, ver- 
satile, versify, verteber, vertex, vertical, vertigo, vortex, 
avert, aversion, advert, adverse, adversity, converse, conver- 
sation, convert, controvert, controversy, divert, diversion, di- 
vertisement, advertisement, introvert, invert, inverse, pervert, 
perverse, revert, reverse, reversion, subvert, transverse, in- 
verse, tergiversation, (L. tergum, the back.) 

697i L. vestio, to clothe ; £. vest, vestment, vesture, invest, in- 
vestment. 

698. L. via, a way ; £. devious, pervious, impervious, obvious, 
previous ; and from the French, convoy. 

699. L. vibro ; E. vibrate, vibration, vibratory. 

700. L. vicis, a turn ; E. vic*e, in vice-versa, vice-roy, vice- 
president, vicissitude. 

701. L. video, to see; visus, seen; E. vision, visible, visit, 
devise, evident, evidence, provide, providence, proviso, jmto- 
vision, revise, supervisor, supervision, visor, vista. 

702. L. viduo, to deprive ; viduus, bereaved ; E. widow, wi- 
dower ; and through the French, void, avoid, devoid. 

703i L. vigil, watchful ; vigilo, to watch ; E. vigilance, vigi- 
lant, (Sax. wake, watch.) 

704. L. vigeo, to grow ; E. vigor, vigorous, invigorate. 

705. L. vilie ; E. vile, vilify, revile. 

706. L. vinco, to conquer ; victus, conquered ; E. vincible, in* 
vincible, victor, victory, victorious, convince, convict, evince, 
province. 

707. L. vinea, a vin^ ; vinum ; E. wine, vine, vineyard, vin- 
egar, (Fr. vinaigre, sour wine,) vinous, vintage^ viatner« 
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708. L. Vindez, a defender ; vindico ; E. to vipdicate, vindie* 
tive. 

709. L. violo; £. violate, violation, violence, inviolable. 

710. L. vir, a man ; vireo, to be strong ; virilis, manly ; E. 
virile, virility, virtue, virago, duumvir, triumvir, triumvirate. 

711. L. vireo, to be green ; E. verdant, vert, viridity. 

712. L, vivo, victum, to live ; E. vWid, vivacity, vivify, vict- 
uals, victualer, convivial, revive, survive, vital, vitality. 

713. L. voco, to call ; vox ; E. voice, vocal, vocabulary, voca- 
tion, vocative, vociferate, avocation, advocate, convoke, con- 
vocation, equivocal, invoke, invocation*, provoke, provocation, 
revoke, revocation^, revocable, irrevocable ;. and kowt tho 
French vouch, avouch. 

714. L. volo,.to fly ; E. volatile, volley. , 

715. L. volo, velle, to will ; E. voluntary, volunteer, (ftom the 
SaxQB, will, would,) voluptuous, benevolence, malevolent. 

716. L. volvo, to roll ; volutus, rolled ; E. volume, voluble, vo- 
lute, circumvolve, convolve, devolve, evolve, involve, revolve, 
revolution, revolt. 

717. L. voro, to eat; E. devour, voracious, voracity, carniv- 
orous, (L. caro, carnis, flesh,) graminivorous, herbivorous^ 
piscivorous, ossivorous, omnivorous. 

718. L. voveo ; E. vow, vote, votary, votive, devote, devotion*. 
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WORDS DERIVED FROM THE GREEK LAlfGUAOl; 

[The letter G. stands for Greek,^ 
No, 1 . — Q;reekf aer, air. 
Air, aerial. 

A^erolite, (G. lithos, a stone,) a stone falling from the air. 
Aerosta^tion, ascension in balloons. 
A^eronaut, (G. naus, a vessel,) one who sails in a balloon. 
Me^'teor, (G. meta, beyond^ and aer,) a body passing in the aU 
mosphere. 

No, 2. — Aggelos, (^pronounted angelos,) a messenger. 
Angel, a spiritual being. 

Archan'^gel, a spiritual being of the higher order. 
Evan^gelize, (G. eus, good,) to instruct in the gospeL 
Evan^gelist, a writer of the history of Christ. 

No, 3. — Agon, strife, 
Ag^onism,. coat^otion for a prize. » 

IQ* 
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AgfV>nist, a contender for a prize. 

Ag^ony, antagonist ; hence, agonize. 

No. 4. — Antkos, afiower, 

An^ther^ the summit of a stamen. 

An^thomany, (G. mania, rage,) a rage for flowers. 

Chrysan^themum, (G. chrusos, gold,) corn marigoidl. 

Helian^thus, (G. helios, the sun,) the sun flower. 

Polyan^thus, (G. poius, many,) a plant with many flowers. 

No, 5. — Anthropos, man, 

Anthropoph^agi, (G. phago, to eat,) men eaters. 

Philan^thropy, (G. philos, a friend,) love of mankind. 

Misan^thropy, (G. misos, hatred,) hatred Of mankind. ■ 
No. 6. — Arche, beginning, government ; hence, chief. 

Ar^chaism, (G. archaios, ancient,) an ancient word or phrase. 

Ar'chetype. (G. tujpos, t5rpe, form,) the original, a pattern. 

Archde^acon, (G. diaconos, a minister or servant,) a qhief dea- 
eon ; hence^ archidiac^onaU 

Archbish^op, chief bishop. 

Archiepis^copal, (G. episcopos, an overseer,) belonging to aa 
archbishop. 

Ar^chives, (G. archcion, public records,) ancient records. 

Ar^chitect, (G. technao, to build,) chief builder. 

Ar^chi lecture, art of building. 

Ar^chitrave, (L. trabs, a beam,) that part of entablature which 
rests on the top of a column. 

Ar^chon, a chief magistrate in ancient Greece. 

ArchipeFago, (G. pelagos, the sea,) the sea about Greece. 

No. 7. — Argos, white. ' 

Ar^gent, bright, like silver ; (L. argentum, silver,) 

Ar^gil, a kind of clay. 

Ldth^arge, (G. lithos, a stone,) oxyd of lead. 

No. 8. — Astron, a star. 

As^trolabe, (G. labein, to take.) an instrument for taking alti- 
tudes of stars at sea. 

As'^terisk, (L, asteriscus,) a mark like a star. 

As^terism, (L. asterismus,) a cluster of stars. 

As^teroid, (G. eidos, form,) a small planet. 

As^tral, pertaining to stars. 

No. 9. — Autos, one^s sfelf. 

Au^tocrat, (G. crateo, to rule,) a ruler in his own right, or by 
his own power. 

Au^tograph, (G. graphe, a writing,) a person's own handUwiking. 
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Autom^aton, (G. mao, to excite or move,) a self-moving machine. 

Autop^tical, (G. opticos, optical,) seen by one's own eyed; 

No, 10. — Ballo to throw. 

Amphil/olouSf (G. amphi, about,) tossed from one to another. 

Hyper^bole, (G. huper, above,) exaggeration. ^ 

Hyperbola, a conic section. 

Parab^ola, (G. para, beyond,) a conic section. 

Par^able, (G. para, beyond,) a similitude. 

Prob^lem, (G. pro, before, forward,) a question to be solved. 

Sym^bol, (G. sun, together,) a typical sign. 

No, 11. — Baptizo, to baptize. 

Baptism, baptist. 

Anabap^tist, (G. ana, anew,) one who holds to the necessity of 
a second baptism, of such as have been sprinkled only. 

Pedobap^tism, (G. pais, paidos, a child,) the practice of bapti- 
zing infants.* 

No. 12. — Billion, a book, 

Bible, the books which contain the sacred scriptures. 

Bibliop^'olist, (G. poleo, to sell,) a bookseller. 

Biyiiomany, (G. mania, rage,) a great desire for many books. 

Bibliothe'cal, (G. theca, a repository,) belonging to a library. 

No. 13. — Bios, life. 

Amphib^ious, (amphi, about,) able to live in two elements. 

Cen^obite, (G. coinos, common,) living in community. 

No. 14. — Cheir, the hand. 

Chir^omancy, (G. manteia, divination,) the telling of fortunes 
by the lines in the hand ; palmistry. 

Chir^oplast, (G. plastes, a maker,) an instrument to form the 
hand for playing on a piano. 

Chirur'gery, (G. ergon, work,) surgery. ' 

No. 15. — Christos, anointed. 

Christ, christen, Christendom, christian, Christianity, christmas. 

An^tichrist, (G. anti, against,) one who opposes Christ. 

No. 16. — Chroma, color. 

Chrome, a metal. 

Chromat^ic, music moving by half notes. 

Chromatics, the science of colors. 

Achromat^ic (G. a privative,) destitute of eolors^not giving 
colors. 

No. 17. -^Chronos, time, 

Chron'ical, of long continuance. 

Chron^icle, an account of events in the order of timev 
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Cbronrogramv (6. grvnma, a letter,) an inscription incloding 

the date.. 
Anach^ronism,'(G. ana, privitive,) an error in date. 
Isoch^ronous, (G. isos, equal,) performed in equal times. 
Syii^chronism, (G. sun, with,) concurrence of dates or events. 

No. 18. — Chrttsos, gold, 
Chrys^alis, the state of an insect when tirst changed, aiurelia. 
Chrys^ocoma, (L. coma, hair,) golden locks. 
Chrys^olite-.r (G. lithos, a stone,) a mineral. 
Chrys^oprase, (G. prason, a leek,) a mineral. 

No. 19. — deka, ten, 
Dec^achord, (G. chorde, a string,) an instrument with tei 

chords. 
Dec^ade, the sum or numher of ten. 

Dec^agon, (G. gonia, a corner,) a plain figure with ten angles. 
Dec^alogue, (G. logos, word or discourse,) the ten command- 
ments. 
Dec^astich, (G. stichos, a line,) a poem of ten lines. 
Dec^astyle, (G. stulos, a column,) a range of ten colunms. 
Undec^agon, (L, undecem, eleven, and gonia,^an angle,) a figure 

having eleven anglefe. 
DodecaWdron, (G. quo, two, and hedra, a side,) a figure hav* 

ing twelve equal bases. 

No. 20,— Demos, the people, 
Democ^racy, (G. crateo, to govern,), government by the people. 
Endem^ic, (G. en, in,) peculiar to a country or place. 
Epidem^ic, (G. epi, upon,) affecting people in general. 
Pandem^ic, (G. pas^ pan, all,) affecting a whole people.. 

No. 21. — Doxa, ghry^ opinion, 
Het^erodox, (G. heteros, other,^) holding unsound doctrines.. 
Or^thodox, (G. orthos, right,) holding correct opinions. 
Par^adox, (G. para, beyond,) an assertion contrary to opinioB 

or appearance. 

No. 22. — Dronws, a course, 
Drom^edary,. a species of camel, so named from his swiftness. 
Di^adrom, (G. dia, through,) the time in which a motion is per* 

formed. 
Hip^podrome, (G. hippos, a horse,) a race course, or. circus* 
Loxodromlc, (G. loxos, oblique,) art of oblique sailing by the 

rhomb. 
Or'thodromy, (G. orthos, straight,) the art of sailing in a direct 

eourse. 
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Pal^indrome, (G. palin, again,) a word or sentence wliich is th^ 

same when read backwards or forwards. . 
Syn^'drome, (G. sun, with,) concurrence. 

No, 23. — Dnnamis, power^ 
Dy^nasty, a race of princes. 

Dynamites, the science of moving powerii in mechani<;8. 
Hydrodynam^'ics, (G. hudor, water,) the science of the force 

and velocity of moving fluids. 

No. 24. — EidoSffotm, kind. 
An^droid, '(G. aner, andros, a man^) an automaton. 
As^teroid, (G. aster, a star,) a little planet. ^ ) 
Cc'noid, (Gr. conos, a cone,) a body like a cone. 
Kalei'^doscope, (G. kalos, beautiflil, and skopeo, to see) an in* 

strument that exhibits. a variety of beautiful format. 
Parab^bloid, (G. parabole,) a particular curve. 
Rhomboid, (G. rombos, a rhomb,) a figure resembling a rhomb. 
Sphe^'roid, (G. sphair.a, a sphere,) a body nearly spherical. 
Trapezoid^, an irregular figure with four sides not parallel. 

No. 25. — Ergon, work, 
Chirur^gery, (G. chair, the hand,) surgery. 
En^ergyi en^ergize, urge. 
Lit^urgy, (G. leitos, public,) form of prayers. 
Met^a)lurgy, (G. metallon, a metal,) the working of metals. 

No. 26. — Gamos, marriage, 
Ag^amist, (G. a privative,) a person not married. 
Big^amy, (L. bis, twice,) the crime of having two wives at the 

same time. 
Misog^amist, (G. miseo, to hate,) one who dislikes marriage. 
Monog^amist, (G. monos, sole,) one who disapproves of second 

marriage. 
Polyg^amy, (G. polus, many,) the having of many wives at the 

same time. 

No. 27. — Ge, the earth, 
Geocen^'tric, (G. keritron, center,) having the same qenter as 

the earth. 
Geod^esy, (G. daio, to divide,) mensuration of surfaces. 
Geopon^ics, (G.* ponos, labor,) agriculture. 
Geom^etry, (G. metron, measure,) the science of quantity and 

mensuration. 
Geor^gic, (G. ergon, labor,) a poem on rural affairs. 
Ap^ogee, {G. apo, from,) the greatest distance of a jplanet from 

the earth. 



I 
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Per^igee, (G. peri, around or near,) the least distance of.s 

planet from the earth. 
Bp^igee, epige^um, (G. epi, near,) the same. 

No, 28. — Gennao, tit produce. 
Gen^esis, the account of the creation, the first book in the Bible* 
Heteroge^neous, (G. heteros, other,) of different natures. 
Homoge'^neous, (G. homos, similar,) of the same or like nature. 
Hy^drogen, (G. hudor, water,) a constituent element of water. 
Ni^trogen, (G. nitron, niter.) the element of niter. 
Ox^ygen, (G. oxus, acid,) generator of acids ; vital air. 

No. 29. — Glossa, or glotta^ the tongue. 
Glof^tis, the upper part of the windpipe. 
Epiglot^tis, (G. epi, upon) a cartilage for covering tbe glottis, to 

prevent food and liquor from entering the windpipe. 
PoFyglot, (G. polus, many,) containing many languages. 
Gloss, a comment, or explanation. 
Gloss^ary, a book to explain obscure words. 

No. 30. — Glupkoy to carve or engrave. 
Glyph, a cavity or channel in a building, 
Tri^glyph, (G. treis, three,) an ornament of the freize of Doric 

columns. 
Hi^eroglyph, (G. hieros, sacred,) writing in emblems. 
An^aglyph, (G. ana, i^n,) an ornament by sculpture. 

No. 31. — GnoOf to know. 
Gno^mon, the style or pin of a dial. 
Gnomon^ics, the art of dialing. 
Diagnos^iic, (G. dia, through^ or by,) a symptom by which s 

disease is known. 
Patbognomon^ic, (G. pathos, suffering,) indicating the pajtis* 

ular disease. 
Prognos'^tic (G. pro, before,) that which foreshows. 

No. 32. — Gonia, an angle, or comer. 
'Tri^gon, (G. treis, three,) a triangle. 

Tet^'ragon, (G. tetera, four^) a figure with four sides and angles; 
Pen^tagon, (G. pente, five,) a figure with five sides and angles, 
Hex^'agon, (G. hex, six,) a figure with six sides and angles. 
Hep^tagon, (G. hepta, seven,) a figure with seven sides and 

angles. 
Oc'tagon, (G. octo, eight,) a figure with eight sides and angles. 
Non^agon, (L. nanus, nine,) a figure with nine sides and angles^ 
Dec'agon, (G. deka, teu,) a figure with ten sides and angles. 
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Dodec/agon, (G. duo, two, and deka, ten,) a figure with twelre 

sides and angles. 
Polygon, (G. polus, many,) a figure with many sides and angles. 
Diag^onal, (G. dia, through,) a hue from opposite, comers. 
Trigonom^etry, (G. treis, three, and metreo, to measure,) the 

mensuration of triangles. 

No. 33. — Grammay a Utter. 
Gram^mar, the science of languages. 
An'^agram, (G. ana, over,) the transposition of the letters of a 

word. 
Di^agram, (G. dia, through,) a mathematical scheme or draw- 
ing. 
Ep^igram, (G. epi, upon,) a short and pointed poem. 
Parallel^ogram, (G. parallelos, parallel,) a four sided figure 

whose opposite sides are equal. 
Pro^'gram, (G. pro, heCbre,) a preface or previous description. 

No. 34. — Grapho, to torite, to engrave, 
GrapVic, well delineated, describing accurately. 
GrapVite, carburet of iron ; improperly called black lead. 
Grave, engrave, to cut figures in metal, wood, or stone. 
Ep^igraph, (G. epi, upon,) an inscription. 
Par^agraph, (G. para, beyond,) a distinct part of a writing. 
TeFegraph, (G. telos, end,) a machine to communicate words 

by signals. 

No, 35. — Gumnos^ not covered, 
Gymna^'sium, a place for athletic exercises, a school. 
Gymnas^tic, relating to wrestling, or bodily exercises. 
G3nfnnos^phist, (G. sophos, wise, whence sophist,) one of a 

sect of philosophers in the east. 
Gym^nosperm, (G. sperma, seed,) a plant having naked seeds. 

; No, 36. — Chine, a woman, 
Misog^ynist, (G. miseo, to hate,) a hater of women. 
G3na''archy, (G. arche, rule,) government by a woman. 

No, 37. — Hedra, a seat, 
Cathe'^dral, (G. kata, upon.) the head church of a diocese. 
San'liedrim, (G. sun, together,) the chief council among the 

Jews. 
Trihe^dron, (G. treis, three,) a solid of three equal sides. 
Tetrahe^'dron, (G. tetera, four,) a solid of Four faces, all tritn* 

gular. 
Peutahe^dron, (G. pente, five.) a solid of five equal sides. 
Hexahe'^dron, (G. hex, six,) a solid of six equal sides. 
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Octahe^dron, (G. octa, eight,) a solid of eight equal sides. 
Dodecahe^dron, (G. duo, two, and deka, ^n,) a solid haying 

twelve faces. 
Icosahe^'dron, (G. eicosi, twenty,) a solid of twenty equal sides. 
Trapezihe^dron, (G. trapezion, a trapezium,) a solid hamg 

twenwy-four equal faces, all equal trapeziums. 
Polyhe^dron, (G. polus, many,) a solid having many faces. 

No, 38. — Helios the swi, 
Heli^acal, falling into, or emerging from the sun's rays. 
Heliocen^tric, (G. kentron, cehter,) respecting the sun as the 

center. • 
Helioscope, (G. skopeo, to see,) an instrument for viewing the 

sun without pain. 
He^liotrope, (G. tropeo, to turn,) a plant whose flowers turn to 

the sun. 
Aphe^on, (G. a privative,) the greatest distance from the sQtt 

in a planet's orbit. * 
Perihelion, (G. peri, about,) ibe least distance of a planet from 

the sun. 
Parhelion, (G. para, near,) a mock sun. 

No. 39. — Heteros, other, different 
Het^eroclite, (G. cUtos, declining,) a word deviating froBi the 

general rules. 
Het^erodox. (See doxa.) Heterogeneous. (See geimao.) 

No. 40. — Hieres, sacred. 
Hi^erophant, (G. phaino, to show,) a priest. 
Jeru^salem, (G. Hierousalem,) the sacred city. 

No. 41. -^Homos, similar. 
Homologous, (G. logos, ratio,) having the same proportion. 
Homon'^ymous, (G. onoma, name,) equivocal. 
Homot^onous, (G. tonos, tone,) of the same tenor, equable. 

No. 42. — HudoTy water. 
Hy'dra, a fabled water serpent or monster with many heads. 
Hydraulics, (G. aulos, a pipe,) the-^science of conveying fluids 

in pipes. 
Hydrooeph^alus, (G. kephale, the head,) water in the head. 
Hy^dromel, (G. meli, honey,) a mixture of honey and water. 
Hy^drogen, (G. gennao, to produce,) a gas, one of the constt 

tuent elements of water. 
Hydrophol)ia, Hy'drophoby, (G. phobeo, to fear,) dread of 

water. 
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Hydrop^sy, (G. ops, the face,) the jdropsy, an effusion of wate(r 
in the body. 

Hydrostatics, (G. staticos, standing,) the science of weighing 
fluids. 

Hy^drate, a compound containing water. 

Clep^sydra, (G. clepto, to steal,) an ancient water clock, which 
measured time by discharging water. 

No, 43, — IsoSy equal, 

Isos^celes, (G. skelos, leg,) having two legs only that are equal. 

Isoch^'ronal, Isoch^ronous, (G. chronos, time,) being eqtud in 
time. 

IsomorpVous, (G. morphe, form,) of the same form. 

Ispn^omy, (G. nomos, law,) equality of law or right. 

Isoperim^etry, (G. peri, around, and metron, measure,) the sci<- 
ence of figures, having equal perimeters. 

Isoton^ic, (G. tones, tone,) having equal tones. 

No, 44. — Istetni, I stand^^stasiSf state, a standing, 

Stam^en, firm part, foundation. 

Stat^ics, the science of weight. 

Statis^tics, the science which treats of the resources of a state. 

Apos^tasy, (G. apo, from,) a departure from faith or profession. 

JSc^stasy, (G. ec or ex, from,) rapture, transport. 

Sys^'tem, (G. sun, with,) a connected scheme. 

No, 45. — Kacos, bad, 

Cachex^y, (G. exis, habit,) an ill habit of body. 

Cacochym^'ical, (G. chumos, humors,) having the humors cor- 
rupted. 

Cacode^mon, (G. daimon, a demon,) an evil spirit. 

Cacoe^thes, (G. ethos, manners,) ill habit, incurable ulcer. 

Cacoph^ony, (G. phone, sound,) a bad pronunciation. 

No. 46. — Kardia, the heart, 

Car^dialgy, (G. algos, pain,) the heart burn. 

Car^diac, cordial. 

Pericar^dium, (G. peri, aifound,) a membrane around the heart. 

No, 47. — Kele, a tumor, 

Bron^chocele, (G. bronchos, the throat,) a swelling in the throat 

Enter'ocele, (G. enteron, an intestine,) an interned rupture. 

-Hy^drocele, (G. hudor, winter,) a watery tumor. 

No, 48. — Kephale, the head, 

CepValalgy, (G. algos, pain,) the head ache. 

Cephalic, adapted to relieve the head. I 

Aceph^alous, (O. a privative,) having no head. 

11 • 
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Biceph^alous, (L. bis, twice,) having two heads. 
Hydrocephalus, (G. hudor, water,) dropsy in the head* 

No, 49. ^^Ker<is, a horn, 
Monoc^eros, (G. monos, sole,) the unicorn. 
Rhinoc^eros, (G. rhin, the nose,) an animal having a horn on 

the nose. 

No. 50. — Kosmos, the toorld, 
Cos^mical, rising or setting with the sun. 
Cosmog^ony, (G. goiios, generation,) the creation of the world. 
Cosmop^olite, (G. polis, a city,) a citizen of the world. 
Cosmora^ma, (G. orao, to view,) views of places in the world. 
Ma^crocosm, (G. macros, great,) the whole world. 
Mi^crocosm, (G. micros, small,) the little world pf man. 
Typ^ocosmy, (G. tupos, type,) a representation of the world. 

No, 51. — Kranion, the skull, 
Cra'^nium, the skull. 

Hem^icrany, (G. emisus, half,) a disease of one part of the head. 
Pericra^nium, (G. peri, around,) the membrane that covers the 

skull. 

No. 52. — Kratos, power, rule, 
Aristoc^racy, (G. aristos, best,) government by nobles. 
Democ^racy, (G. demos, the people,) government by the people. 
Au^tocrat, (G. autos, one's self,) a ruler in his own right. 
Gyneoc'racy, (G. gune, a woman,) government by a woman. 
Theoc^racy, (G. theos, God,) government by Grod. 

No. 53. — Krino, to discern; kriticos, skillful. 
Crite^'rion, a mark or rule of judging. 
Crit^ic, one who examines and judges on literary subjects. 
Crit^ical, exact in judging, decisive. 
Cri^sis, a deciding point or time. 
Criticism, critique, remarks of a critic. 
Diacrif'ical, distinguished by a mark. 
Hypercritical, (G. huper, over,) critical to excess. 
Hypoc^risy, (G. hupo, under,) dissimulation. 
Oneirocritic, (G. oneiros, a dream,) an interpreter of dreams. 

No. 54.' — Krupto, to hide. 
Crypt, a subterraneous cell, 
Apoc^rypha, (G. apo, from,) books held not to be of divine 8S> 

thority. 

No. 55. — Kudos, a circle. ' 

Cy^cle, a circle, or period of time. 
Cy^cloid, (G. eidos, form,) a curve described by a point Ott I 

wheel revolving in a rii^Hbt line. 
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Ep^icycle, (G. epi, upon,) a little circle on the circumference 

of a larger one. 
Hem^ioycie, (G. hemi, half,) a semicircle. 
Cy^clop8/(G. ops, the eye,) fabulous beings, said to have bul 

one circular eye. ' 

Cy^clades, a group of isles in the iBgean sea. 
Cyclope'^dia, encyclope^'dia, (G. paideia, instruction,) the circle, 

or a body of the sciences. 

No. 56. — Lego^ to r$ad or eoUeet, 
Lex^icon, a dictionary. 

An^'alects, (G. ana, together,) select pieces of composition. 
Di^'alect, (G. dia, through, or from,) a particular form of lan- 
guage. 
Eclec^'tic, (G. ec or ex, from,) selecting. 
El^'egy, a funeral song. 
Prolegom^ena, (G. pro, before,) prefatory remarks. 

No, 57. — Lepsts, a taking. 
Analep^tic, (G. aua, again,) restorative. 
Ep^ilepsy, (G. epi, upon,) the falling sickness. 
Cat^alepsy, (G. kata, upon,) a sudden suspension of motion and 

aensation. 
Pxolep^sis, (G. pro, before,) anticipation. 

No, 58. — Lithos, a stone. 
A^erolite, (G. aer, air,) a stone that falls from the air. 
Chrys^olite, (G. chrusos, gold,) a mineral or precious stone. 
Lith^arge, (G. arguros, silver,) an oxyd of lead. 
Monolith^'ic, (G. monos, sole,) consisting of a single stone. 

No. 59. — LogoSf a word or discourse. 
Log^arithm, (G. arithmos, number,) a branch of mathematics. 
Logic, the art of reasoning. 
Log^ogriph, (G. griphos, a riddle,) a riddle by which several 

words may be formed out of one. 
Logom^achy, (G. mache, a combat,) a strife about words. 
Ap^ologue, (G. apo, from,) an allegory. 
ApoFogy, (G. apo, from,) an excuse or defense. 
Cat^alogue, (G. kata, according,) a list of things. 
Dec^alogue, (G. deka, ten,) the ten commandments. 
Di'^alogue, (G. dia, by or through,) a discourse between two or 

more persons. 
Ec^logue, (G. ec or ex, from,) a selection. 
Ep^ilogue, (G, epi, upon,) a speech at the end of a play. 
Eu'logy, (G. eu, well,)' praise, commendation. 
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Mon^ologue, (G. monos, sole,) a soliloquy. 

Pro'logue, (G. pro, before,) a speech before a play commer 

SyMogism, (G. sun, with,) a form of reasoning with three 

positions. 

No. 60. — LuOj to dissolve. 
Analysis, (G. ana, again,) a resolving into elements. 
ParaFysis, (G. para, beyond,) a privation of the power of m< 

or feeling, palsy. 
Par^alyze, to deprive of the power of exertion. 
Catalysis, (G. kata, according,) dissolution. 
Dial^ysis, (G. dia, by,) division of words or syllables. 

No. 61. — Mache, a combat. 
Alectorom^achy, (G. alector, a cock,) cock fighting. 
Logom^achy, (G. logos, a word,) a war of words. 
Monom^achy, (G. monos, sole,) a single combat. 
Nau^machy, (G. nans, a ship,) a naval engagement. 
Sciom^achy, (G. skia, a shadow,) a fightlag with a shadow 

No. 62. — Martur, a witness, 
Mar'tyr, a person who is put to death for his faith, and 

bears witness to its truth ; hence martyrdon. 
Pro^to-martyr, (G. protos, first,) the first martyr, who was 

phen. 

No, 63. — Mathesis, learning. 
Mathemat^ics, the science of quantity. 
Opsim^athy, (G. opse, late,) late education. 
Phi^lomath, (G. philos, a friend,) a lover of learning. 
Polym^athy, (G. polus, many,) a knowledge of many arts 

sciences. 

No, 64. — Mechane, a machine. 
Mechan^ic^ a workman in any art. 
Mechan^'ics, the science of motion and moving forces. 
Mech^anism, the structure of machines. 
Machine^, an engine for the application of force. 
Machin^ist, a maker of machines. 
Machina^'tion, artifice, contrivance. 

No, 65.—^Mneme, memory » 
Mnemon^ics, the art of strengthening memory. 
Mnemos^yne, the goddess of memory. 
Am^nesty, (G. a privative, and mnestis, memory,) oblivi( 

public act of general pardon. 

No. 66. — Monos, sole, one. 
Mon^ad, an indivisible thing. 
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Mon^&rcli, (G. arche, rule,) one who governs by hia own an- 

thority. 
Monk, one who lives secluded from the world. 
Monas^tic, pertaining to monks, or a recluse life. 
Monop^oly, (G. poJeo, to sell,) sole right of selling. 
Monop^tote, (G. ptosis, case, a falling,) a noun used in one case 

only. 
Monosyllable, (G. suilabe, a syllable,) a word of one syllable. 
Mon^'otheism, (G. theos, God,) the belief in the being of one 

Grod only. , 

Monot^ony, (G. tonos, sound,) sameness of tone in speaking. 

No. 67. "^Morphe, form. 
Amorphous, (G. a privative,) not having any regular form. 
Anamorphosis, (G. ana,) deformation. 
Metamorphosis, (G. meta, over,) a change of form. 
Polymorphous, (G. polus, many,) having many forms. 
PseudomorphOus, (G. pseudos, falsehood,) assuming a false 

shape. 

No. 68. — NauSf a ship. 
Nau^machy, see No. 61. 
Nau^sea, sea-sickness. 
Nau^seous, lothesome. 
Nau^tical, pertaining to ships. 
Nau^tilus, a fish that spreads a membrane for sailing. 
AOronaut, see No. 1. 

No. 69. — Neos, new. 
Neog'amist, (G. g^mos, marriage,) one newly married. 
NeapoHtan, (neapolis, new city,) of Naples. 
NeOphyte, (G. phutos, a plant,) a convert, a proselyte.. 
Keoter'ic, modem. 

No. 70. — Nesos, an isle. 
Cher'sonese, (G. chersos, uncultivated,) a peninsula. 
Polyne^'sia, (G. polus many,) groups of isles in the Pacific 

Ocean. 
PeloponneOus, (pelops,) the Morea in Greece. 

No. 71. — Neuron, a nerve. 
Neu'^ropast, (G. spao, to draw,) a puppet moved with strings. 
AnOurism, dilatation or rupture of an artery.. 

No. 72. — Nomos, law, 
Anom^aly, (G. a privative,) irregularity.. 
AnOmy, (a privative,) breach of law.. 

11* 
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Antino^mian, (G. anti, against,) one opposed to good woiks, u 

necessary to salvation. 
Astron^omer, (G. astron, a star,) one who studies the laws of 

the celestial bodies. 
Dys^nomy, (G. dus, difficult, evil,) the enaction of b^d laws. 
Nomothef^ical, (G. tithemi, to set,) legislative, enacting laws. 

No, 73. — Oie, a poem, or song. 
Ode, a poem. 
Com^edy, (G. komos, a merry meeting,) a play lepreseBtmgdii 

follies of men. 
Ep^isode, a digression in a poem. 
Ep^ode, (G. epi, upon,) the end of a poem. 
Moii^'ody, (G. monos, sole,) a poem or song by one person only. 
MeKody, (G. melos, a verse,) an agreeable accord of sounds. 
PaKinode, (G. palin, again,| a recantation. 
Par^ody, (G. para, beyond,) adaption of a work to a different 

subject. 
Pros^ody, (G. pros, to,) the laws of versification. 
Psalm^ody, (G. psalma, a tune,) sacred music. 
Rhapsody, (G. rapsodia,) an unconnected discourse; 
Trag^edy, (G. tragos, a goat,) a play that exhibits killing. 

No. 74. — Odos, a way. 
Meth^od, (G. meta, with,) regular order. 
Pe^riod, (G. peri, around,) a circuit, a limited time, a point 
Syn^od, (G. sun, with,) an ecclesiastical council. 
Ex^odus, (G. or Lat. ex. out,) the departure of the Israelitee 

from Egypt. 

Nq. 75. — Oikos^ a house, Oikesis^ a dweUing. 
Antoeci, ante^'cians, (G. anti, opposite,) inhabitants of the eartb 

under the same meridian, on the opposite sides of the glob<^ 

equally distant from the equator, north and south. 
Perioeci, perie^sians, (G. peri, around,) inhabitants of the oppo^ 

site sides of the globe in the same latitude, north or south of 

the equator. 
Di^'ocese, (G. dia, through,) the jurisdiction of a bishop; 

No. 76. — Onoma, a name. 
Anon^ymous, (G. a privative,) without a name. 
Hieroi/ymous, (G. hieros, sacred,) sacred name ; now JehMOft 
Homon'^ymous, (G. homos, similar,) equivocal. 
Meforiymy, (G. meta. with,) the use of one word figuratiTel^ 

for another. 
Onomatopoeia, > (G. poieo, to make,) resemblance in sound td 
Ou^omatopy, y the thing signified* 
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Paion^omous, (G. para, beyond,) resemblance of one word to 

another. 
Patronymic, (G. pater, father,) a name derived from ancestors. 
Pseudon'^ymous, (G. pseudo, false,) having a fictitious name. 
Synon'^ymous, (G. sun, with,) of the same meaning. 
No: 77. — Opiomaij to see ; ops, the eye, 
Op^tics, the science of vision. 

Oph^thalmy, (G. opthalmos, the eye,) a disease, of the eyes. 
Autop^sy,. (G. antos, one's self,) personal view. 
My'opy, (G. muo, to shiH,) short-sightedness. 
Catop'^trics, (G. kata^ contrary,) th« science of vision by reflec- 
tion, 
Diop^trics, (G. dia, through,) the science* of vision by refraction. 
Nyc^talops, (G. nux, nuctos, night,) one who sees best in the 

night. ' 

Synop^sis, (G. sun, with,) a general view. 

No. 78. — Orao, to see ; orama, a vievr. 
Cosmora^ma, (G. kosmos, the world,) views of various places. 
Diora^ma, (G. dia, through,) an exhibition showing the eflecfia^ 
' of light and shade. 

Mstrinora^'ma, (L. mare, the sea,) views of the sea. 
Myriora^'ma (G. murios, infinite,) sections of views that may \» 

combined into an indefinite number of of pictures. 
Panora^ma, (G. pas, pan, all,) a circular painting without any 

end, presenting a complete view. 

No. 79. — OrthoSy right. 
Or'thodox, (G. doxa, opinion,) correct in opinions. 
Or^thoepy, (G. epo, to speak,) correct pronunciation. 
Orthopnoea, > G. (pneo, to breathe,) a disorder in which the 
Orthop^ny J patient can breathe only when upright. 

No. 80. — Osteon, a hone. 
Osteology, (G. logos, discourse,) a treatise on the bones. 
Perios^tcum, (G. peri, around,) the- membrane that covers the 

bones. 

No. 81. — Oaptty, acid, 
OxaKic, (G. oxalis, sorrel,) denotes the acid of sorrel. 
Ox^yd, a combination of oxygen with a base. . 
Ox^ygen, (G. gennao, to produce,) a substance that generates 

acids ; vita) air. 
Ox'^y crate, (G. kerao, to mix,) a mixture of water and vinegar.^ 
Ox^ymel, (G. meli, honey,) vinegar and honey. 
Ox^ytone, (G. tonos, sound,) an aeute accent. 
Par^oxysm, (G. para, beyond,) an increase of a disease v ^^^ 
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« No. 82.— P<mr all 

Panace^'a, (GL akeomai, to cure,) a medicine to cora aS dis- 
eases. / 

Pancrat^ical, (G. kratoe, strength,)^ excelling in all gymnnlie 
exercises ; robust. 

Pan^creas, (G. kreas, flesh,) the sweet bread. 

Pan^dect, (G. decomai, to contain,) a digest or coliectioB of dlfr 
Roman laws. 

Pandem^ic, (G. demos, people,) incident to a whole people. 

Pandemo^uium, (daimon, a demon,) an assembly of evil ang^ 

Panegyr'ic, (G. agnris, a multitude,) eulogy, -public praise. 

Pan^oply, (G. oplon, a weapon,) complete armor. 

Panthe^on, {G. theos, God,) the tempie of all the pagan deities^ 

Pan^tograph, (G. grapho^ to write,) an instrument for CHipyiBg 
any writing. 

Pan^tomime, (Q. mimos, a mimic,) a representatioa by* dumb 
show. 

No. 83. — Pathos^ passion, feeling. 

Pathef'tc, adapted to excite feeling. 

Pathognomon^ic, (G. gnomon, an index,) indicating the cer^ 
tainty of disease; 

Antip^aihy, (G. anti, against,) natural dislike. 

Anthropop^athy, (G. anthropos, man,) the passions of man.. 

*Ap^athy, (G. a privative,) want of feeling. 

Sym^pathy, (G. sun, with,) feeling for others. 

Monop^'athy, (G. monos, sole,) solitary feeling. 

No. 84. -^Petalon, a leaf. 

Pe''tal, a flower leaf. 

Pe^talism, banishment by writing the sentence on a leaf. 

Apet^alous, (G. a privative,) having no petals. 

Bipet^alou&, (L. bis, double,) having two petals. 

Monopet^alous, (G. inonos, one,) having one petal leaf 'onIy:i. 
I Pentapet^alons, (G. pente, five,) having five petals. 

Hexapet^alous, (G. hex, six,) having six petals. 

Polypet^alous, (G. polus, many,) having many petals. 

No. 85. — PetroSf a stone, 

pester, a name, and in salt-peter.. 

Petres^cent, becoming stone. » 

PetMfy, (L. facio,) to change into stony hardness.. 

Petro^leum, (L. oleum, oil,) rock oil. 

No. 86. — PhagOy to eet 

Phagcde'^na, a corroding ulcer. 
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• 

Anthropoph^'agi, (G. anthropos, man,) man eaters, cannibals. 

(Esoph^'agus, (G. oio, to carry,) the gullet. 

Ichthyoph^agi, (G. ichthus, a tish,) eaters of fish. 

Phytyph^agous, (G. phuton, a plant,) feeding on plants. 

Sarcoph^agus, (G. sarx, desh,) a stone co&n, consuming the 
body. 

Xyloph^agous, (G. xulon, wood,) feeding on wood. 
No. 87. — Phaino, to appear, to show. 

Pha^sis, appearance of a planet. . 

Pan^tasm, phantom, a fancied appearance. ^ 

Diaph^anous, (G. dia, through,) transparent. 

Em^phasis, (G. en, on,) stress of voice on a word. 

Phan^'tasy, fancy, imagination. 

Phoe^bus, the sun ; phoebe, the moon. 

Syc^ophant, (G, sukos, a fig,) a tale-bearer, or mean flatterer. 

Proph^asis, (G. pro, before,) prognosis, foreknowledge of a dis- 
ease. 

No, 88. — Pharmacon, a remedy. 

Phar'macy, the preparation of medicines. 

Pharmaceu^'tical, relating to medicines. 

Phar^macopy, (G. poieo, to make,) a dispensatory, rules for 
preparing medicines. 

Pharmacop^olist, (G. poleo, to sell,) an apothecary or druggist, 

Alexiphar^mics, (G. alexo, to expel,) medicines to expel poison. ' 

No. 89. — Phemi, to speak or say. 

Blasphe^'me, to revile the Supreme 13eing. 

Proph^esy, (G. pro, before,) to foretell. 

£u^phemism, (G. eu, well,) a more delicate vioxd substituted for 
one that is ofifensive. 

No. 90. — Phero to hear. 

Electroph^orus, (G. electron, amber,) an instrument for produ- 
cing electricity. 

Met^aphor, (G. meta, over,) a figurative word, similitude in a 
word. 

Periph^ery, (G. peri, around,) circumference of a circle. 

Parapherna^lia, (G. para, beyond, and pherne, dower, from phe- 
ro,) goods which a wife brings, beyond her dower. 

Phos^phorus, (G. phos, light,) a very combustible substance. 

Zooph^orus, (G. zoon, an animal,) a part between the architrave 
and cornice, having figures of animals ; tbe frieze. 
No. 91. — Philos, a lover or friend. 

Philadelphia, (G. adelphos, a brother,) a city, brotherly love. 
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I 

I 

Philan^thropy, (G. ^nthropos, man,) love of mankind. 

Philologist, 7G. logos, discourse,) one skilled in languages. 

Philomel, (G. melos, a song,) the nightingale. 

Philos^ophy, (G. sophia, wisdom,) the love of. wisdom ; iiiTe»> 
ligation into the causes and laws of things. 
' Phil^ter, a love charm. 

Theophllus, (G. theos, God.) a lover of Grod. 

No. 92. — Phone, a sound. 

Phonics, the doctrine of sounds ; acoustics. 

Phonetic, pertaining to sound. 

Phonocamplic, (G. campto, to inflect,) inflecting sounds. 

Antiph^ony, (G. anti, opposite,) the answer of one choii to 
another. 

Aph^ony, (G. a privative,) the loss of voice. 

Cacoph^ony, (G. kakos, bad,) a bad sound. 

Eu^phony, (G. eu, well,) an agreeable sound. 

Dys^phony, (G. dus, difhcult,) difficulty of speech. 

Polyph^ony, (G. polus, many,) a multiplicity of sounds 

Sym^phony, (G. sun, together,) consonance of sounds. 

Tautoph^ony, (G. tauto, the same,) repetition of the same BomiL 

No. 93. — Phos, light. • 

Phos^'phor, (G. phoreo, to bear,) the morning star. 

Phos^phorous, see No. 90. Photometer, see No. 131. 

No. 94. — Phriisis, a phrtise. 

Phrase, a mode of speech. ' ' 

Antiphlasis, HG. anti, opposite,) use of words in a seOBe 

An^tiphrase, > contrary to the proper one. 

Met^aphrase, (G. meta, with,) a close or literal version. 

Par^aphrase, (G. para, beyond,) ample explanation. 

Per'iphrase, (G. peri, around,) a circumlocution. 

No. 95. — Phren, mind, 

Phreni^tis, inflammation of the brain. 
I Phren^sy, madness. 

Phrenetic, frantic, mad. 

No. 96. — Phusis, nature, phuo, to produce, 
Thyslcs, natural philosophy, tbe doctrine of the works of nature^ 

Physlco-theoFogy, divinity illustrated by 'the study of physic& 
" Physic, medicine, (in popular language.) 

No. 97. — P lasso, to form, to besfnear. 

Plasm, a mold. 

Plasler, mortar for walls. 

FWtic. havinsr the Dower to form. 
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Oat^aplasm, (G. kata, upon,) a soft poultice. 

iifet^aplasm, (6. meta, over,) a transposition of letters or syl- 
lables. 

Pro^toplast, (6. protos, first,) that which is first formed. 

No, 98. — Pneo, to breathe. 

Pneumat^ics, the science of the air and gases. 

Dyspnoe^a, (G. dus, difficult,) difficulty of respiration. 

No. 99.' — Poleo, to sell, 

Bibliop^olist, (G. biblion, a book,) a hookseller. 

Monop^oly, (G. monos, sole,) exclusive right of selling. 

Pharmacop'^olist, (G. pharmacon, a remedy,) a druggist, or 
apothecary. 

No, 100. — PoliSf a city. 

Policy, the art or manner of governing. 

PoHtic, wise in governing or management. 

Polit^ical, pertaining to a state or policy. 

PoHtics, affairs or science of government. 

Ponty, civil government. 

Police^, government of ai city or town. 

Constantino^ple, the city of Constantino, formerly Byzantium. 

Cosmop'^olite, (G. cosmos, the world,) a citizen of the world. 

Decap^olis, (G. deka, ten,) a district comprehending ten citiea 

Heliop'olis, (G. helios, the sun,) the city of the sun. 

Metrop^olis, (G. meter, mother,) the chief city. \ 

Neap^olis, (G. neos, new,) Naples. 

Pio^'polis, (G. pro, before,) a substance used by bees to stop 
holes in a hive. 

Trip^oli, (G. treis, three,) a district containing three cities. 

No. 101. — PoluSf many, 

Polyacous'^tic, (G. akouo, to hear,) multiplying or increasing 
sound. 

Polyan^thus, (G. anthos, a fiower,) a plant with many flowers. 

polygon, (G. gonia, an angle,) a plain figure with many angles. 

PoFypus, (G. pous, a foot,) an animal with many feet. 

Polysperm^ous, (G. sperma, seed,) producing many seeds. 

Polysyllable, (G. sullabe, a syllable,) a word of many, sylla- 
bles. 

No. 102. — Potamosy a river, 

Rippopot^amus, (G. hippos, a horse,) the river-horse. 

Mesopota^mia, (G. mesos, middle,) the country between the 
Euphrates and Tigris, rivers in Asia. 
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No. 103. — Pons, Podas, the foot. 
Podagra, (G. agra, a seizure,) the gout. 
An^tipode, (G. anti, opposite,) one who is on the other side of 

the globe, and whose feet are opposite to ours. 
PoFypode, (G. polus, many,) an animal with many feet. 
PoKypody, a plant, as above. 
Tri^pod, (G. treis, three,) a stool having three feet or legs. 

No, 104. — Protos, Jirst, 
Pro^'tasis, the first part of an ancient play ; a proposition. 
Prothon^otary, (L. notarius, a scribe,) the chief regrister. 
Pro^tocol, (G. kolla, glue,) the original copy ; a record. 

No, 105. — Psyche, breath, or the soul, 
Psy^che, Cupid's consort. 
Metempsycho^sis, (G. meta, beyond,) the passing of souls from 

one body to another ; transmigration. 

No. 106. — Peteron, a wing. 
' Aptera,ap^ters, (G. a privative,) insects without wings. 
Coleoptera coleop^ters, (G. koleos, a shetith,) insects with 

sheathed wings. 
Diptersr, di^'pters, (G. dis, double,) insects with two wings. 
Hemiptera, hemip^ters, (hemi, half,) insects with upper wings, 

half crustaceous, and half membranous, incumbent on each 

other. 
Hymenop^tera, H)nmenop''ters, (G. humen, a membrane,) in- 
sects with four membranous wings. 
Lepidop^tera, lepidop^ters, (G. lepis, a scale,) insects with ioar 

wings covered with fine scales. 
Neurop^tera, neurop'ters, (G. neuron, a nerve,) insects 

four membranous, naked wings, reticulated with veins. 

No. 107.— Pur, fire. 
P3n"e, a pile to be burnt. 

Pjrr'ite, p3nrites, fire-stone, a sulphuret of iron or other metal 
P3nroFatry, (G. latria, service,) the worship of fire. 
Pyrolig^neous, (Lat. lignum, wood,) denoting the acid of wooi 
.Pyrotec'^nics, (G. techne, art,) the art of making fire-wcMrks. 
Empyr^eal, (G. en, in or on,) refined beyond aerial tftubstance^ 

No. 108. — Rheo, to flow. 
Catarrh^ (G. katarreo, to flow down,) a cold that causes a gmt 

secretion from the head. 
Diftrrhe^'a, (G. dia, through,) frequent and copious alvine db* 

charges. 
Rheum, discharges from the glands of the mouth. 
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Rheu^niatism, a painful disease of the joints. 

Rhet^oric, the art of speaking with elegance. 

Rcs^in, a substance exsuding from trees, and hardening in air. 

Rhine, a river of Germany. 

No. 1 09.— 5^«ra?, flish, 

Sar^casm, a severe taunt. 

Sarco'^ma, a fleshy excrescence. 

Sarcoph^agy, (G. phago, to eat,) the eating of flesh. 

Sarcof'ic, a medicine that generates flesh. 

SarcocoFla, saroocol, (G. koUa, glue,) a suhstance that heals 
ulcers. 

Hypersar^cosis, (G, huper, above,) proud flesh. 

Anasar^ca, (G. ana, in,) a dropsy of the whole body. 

N», 110. — Skia^ a shadow. 

Amphis^cians, (G. amphi, around,) inhabitants of the tropics, 
vhose shadows fall north in one season, and south in another. 

Antis^cians, (G^ anti, opposite,) people who dwell on diflerent 
sides of the equator, whose shadows fall in opposite directions. 

Heteros^cians, (G. heteros, other,) inhabitants of the regions 
between the tropics and polar circles, whose shadows al- 
ways fall the same way. 

As^cians, (G. a privative,) people who sometimes have no shad- 
ows, as when the sun ^s vertical. 

Peris'^cians, (G. peri, around,) inhabitants of the earth, whose 
shadows move round, as in the polar regions, where the sun 
is above the horizon the whole twenty-four hours. 

No 111 . — Skopeo, to see^ 

Scope, space, aim. 

Anem^oscope, (G. anemos, wind,) an instrument to foreshow 
changes of weather. 

Cranios^copy, (G. kranion, the skull,) inspection of the skull, 
phrenology. 

Epis^copacy, (G. epi, upon.) oversight, government by bishops. 

He'lioscope, (G. helios, the sun,) an instrument to view the sutt 
-without injury to the eyes. 

Mi^croecope, (G. mikros, small,) a magnifying glass for view- 
ing small objects. 

Hor^oscope, (G. hora, hour, or time,) a configuration of the 
planets at the time of one's birth. 

Polyscope, (G. polus, many,) a glass so cut as to multiply 
objects. 

Telescope, (G. telos, end,) a glass to view distant objects. , 
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Uranos^copy, (G. ouranos, heaven,) contemplation of the 

heavenly bodies. n 

No. 112. — Sophia, wisdom. 
SopVical, teaching wisdom. 
Soph^ism, a fallacy, or fallacious argument. 
Sophis^ticate, to adulterate. v 
Soph^istry, specious but fallacious reasoning. 
Gymnos^ophist, (G. gumnos, naked,) a sect of philosophers iai 

India. 
Philos^ophy, (G. philos, a lover,) science of natural objects. 

No. 113. — Sphaira, a sphere. 
Sphere, a round body. 
Spheric^ity, roundness. 

Speroid^, (G. eidos, form,) a body nearly spherical. 
Spher^ule, a little globe. -^ 

At^mosphere, (G. atmos, vapor,) the air surrounding the darth. 
Hen/isphere, (hemi, half,) half a sphere. 
Planisphere, (L. planus, plain,) a map of a hemisphere. 

iVo. 114. — Stella, to send. 
Apos^tle, a messenger, especially one sent by Christ. 
Dias^tole, diastoly, (G. dia, through,) dilatation of the heart. 
Epis^'tle, (G. epi, to,) a letter. 
Peristal^tic, (G. peri, around,) noting the vecmicular motion of 

the intestines. 
Sys^tole, systoly, (G. sun, with,) the contraction of the heart. 

No 115. — Stichos^ a line^ or verse. J 
Acros^tic, (G. akra, extremity,) a poem in which the first letten 

of all the lines make a name. 
Dis^tich, (G. dis, double,) a couple of lines in poetry. 
Hemistich, (hemi, half,) half a verse. 
Mor/osiich, (G. monos, one,) a single verse. 
TeKestich, (G. telos, end,) a poem in which the final letters of 

the lines make a name. 
Dec^astich, (G. deka. ten,) a poem of ten lines. 

AV 116. — Strophe, a turning. 
Strophe, stro^phy, a stanza. 
Antis^trophe, antis^'trophy, (G. anti, opposite,) reciprocal change 

or turning in repeating odes, or in dances. 
Apos^tn)phe, apos^trophy, (G. apo, from,) a digression from the 

main subject. 
Catas^trophe, catas^trophy, (G. kata, against,) a final event, • 

disaster. , 
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Epis^trophe, epis^trophy, (G. epi, upon,) conclusion of several 
members of a sentence with the same word or affirmation. 

No, 117. — TaphoSy a tomb, 

Cen^'otaph, (G. kenos, empty,) a monument for one buried in 

another {^ace. 
'Ep^itaph, (G. epi, upon,) an inscription' on a monument. 

No. 118 — Teckne, art, 

Tech^nical, pertaining to the arts and sciences. 

Polytechnic, (G. polus, many,) comprehending many arts. 

Pyrotechnist; (G. pur, fire,) a maker of fire-works. 

No, 119. — Thema, a theme; thesis ^ position. 

Theme, the subject of disquisition. 

Anathema, (G. ana,) a curse. 

The''sis, a proposition for discussion. 

Antith^'esis, (G. anti, opposite,) opposition in words or senti- 
ments. 

Ep^ithet, (G. epi, upon,) a term denoting quality or character. 

Hypoth^esis, (G. hupo, under,) a supposition. 

Paren^thesis, (G. para and en,) a clause inserted in a sentence, 
but not necessarily a part of it. 

S^rn^thesis, (G. sun, with,) the union of things ; composition. 

No. 120. — Theos, God, 

Theism, a belief in the existence of God. 

Theoc^racy, (G. kratos, power,) government of God. 

Theom^achy, (G. mache, strife,) combat among pagan deities. 

Theosoph^'ical, (G. sophos, wise,) divinely wise. 

A^theism, (G. a privative,) disbelief of a God. 

Apothe^osis, (G. apo, from,) deification. 

Mon^otheism, (G. monos, sole,) the belief in pne God only. 

Polytheism, (G. polus, many,) belief in many gods. 

Panthe^on, (G. pan, all,) a temple dedicated to all the gods. 

No. 121. — Tonos, a tone or sound. 

Tone, sound, tension, strength. 

Ton^ic, a medicine to give strength. 

Bar^ytone, (G. barus, heavy,) a grave accent on the last syl- ' 
lable. 

Diatori^ic, (G. dia, through,) ascending or descending in 
sounds. 

Det^onaie, (from the Latin detono,) to explode. 

Intona^tion, (Latin,) manner of sounding. 

Monoi'^ony, (G. monos, one,) uniform tone. 
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Ox'^ytone, (G. oxus, acute,) an acute accent on the last syl- 
lable. 

Sem^'itone, half a tone. 

iVo. 122. — Tapes, a plac4. 

To^parch, (G. arche, chief,) the principal man in the place* 

Topple, a subject of discourse. 

Top^ical, local. 

No. 123. — TupoSy a type, a pattern. 

Type, an emblem, a printing letter. ' 

Typ^ocosmy, (G. cosmos, the world,) representation of die 
world. 

Typ^ical, figurative. 

Typ^ify, (L. facio,) to show in emblem. 

An^titype, (G. anti, against,) that which answers to the tjrpe. 

Ar'chetype, (G. arche, chief,) the original pattern. 

Pro^totype, (G. protos, first,) original pattern or model. 

Ster^eotype, (G. steros, solid,) solid or fixed types in plates. 

No. 124. "^Z con f an animal. 

Zo^diac, the apparent path of the sun. 

Zoot^omist, (G. tome, a cutting,) a dissector of animals. . 

Zo^ophyte, (G. phuton, a plant,) a substance supposed to puy 
take of the nature both of animals and vegetables. 

No. 125. — 'Words whose last component part is logy, ahmf, 
or ology. This part of the word is from the Greek logos, a dts- 
course ; and the word signifies a discourse on the subject ex* 
pressed by the first component part of the word, which is ex- 
plained. The last part of the word, therefore, need not be 
repeated. Thus, aerology is a discourse on air. 

[7n words with this mark, f, logos has a different applieatieiL 

The accent is on the antepenult.'] 

Aerology, Greek aer, air, and logos, a discourse. 

tAmpbibology, G. amphibolos, ambiguous. 

Anthology, G. anthos, a fiower. 

Anthropology, G. anthropos, man. * 

t Antilogy, G. anti, against. 

Archaiology, G. archaios, ancient. 

Astrology, G. aster, astron, a star. 

Biology, G. bios, life. 

Chirology, G. cheir, the hand. 

Chronology, G. chronos,. time. 

Conchology, G. conche, a shell. 
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Cosmology, G. eaaoios, the world. 
Cryptology, G. eryptos, concealed. 
fDoxology, G. doxa, praise, glory. 
Entomology, G.. antoma, an insect. 
fEtymology, G. etumos, true* 
fEnlogy, G. eu, well, good. 
Genealogy, G. gennea, or genos, genus, race. 
Geology, G; ge, the earth. 
Hierology, G. hieros, sacred. 
Ichtheology, G. icthus, a fish. 
Martyrology, G. martur, a mart3nr. 
Meteorology, G. meteorbs, a meteor. 
Mythology, G. muthos, a fable. 
Neology, G. neos, new. 
Neurology, G. neuron, a nerve. 
Nosology, G. nosos, a disease. 
Ontology, G. on, ontos, being. 
Ornithology, G. omis, omithos, a fowL 
Osteology, G. osteon, a bone. 
tParalogy, G. para, beyond. 
Pantology, G. pas, pantos, alL 
Pathology, G. pathos, pi^sion, feeling. 
Petrology, G. petros, a stone. 
Pharmabology, G. pharmacon, phannacy. 
tPhilology, G. philos, a lover. 
Phraseology, G. phrasis, a phrase. 
Phrenology, G. phren, the mind. 
Physiology, G. physicos. 
Phytology, G. phuton, a plant. 
]rsycholog)% G. psyche, spirit, the soi|l. 
Polylogy, G. polus, many. 
Potamology, G. potamos, a river. 
Technology, G. techne, art. 
Tautology, G. tauto, the same. 
Theology, G. theos, God. 
Toxicology, L. toxicum, poison.. 
Zoology, G. zoon, an animal. 

No, 126. — The last component part of words derived fioii 
the Greek, written graph, or graphy, is from graphe, a Writinf , 
engraving, or description. Geography is a description of the 
eanh thai is of its surface ;. (he Greek graphe^ is to be added 
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to eacb of the following worda. The accent ia on the ai 
penulL 

Adenography, G. aden, a gland, and-^ap^, deacription. 

Aneniograpby, G. anemos, wind, &c. 

Aatrography, G. astron, a star. 

Autograph, G. atktos, himaelf. 

Bibliography, G. biblion, a book. 

Biography, G. bios, life. 

Brachygraphy, G. brachus, short. 

Caligraphy, G. kalos, beautifol. 

Catagraph, G. kata, according to. 

Chalcography, G. chalcos, brass.' 

Chirography, G. cheir, the hand. 

Chorography, G. choros, a country; 

Chrysography, G. chrusos, gold. " 

Crystallography, G. crustallos, crystal. 

Cosmography, G. cosmos, die world. 

Epigraph, G. epi, upon. 

Geography, G. ge, the earth. 

Glossography, G. glossa, language. 

Hagiography, G. hagios, sacred. 

Horography, G. ora, oros, time, an hour.. 

Hierography, G. hieros, sacred. ' 

Hydrography, G. hudor, water. 

Iconography, G. eicon, an image. 

Lexicography, G. lexicon, a lexicon. 

Lithography, G. lithos, a stone. 

Orthography, G. orthos,. right. ^ 

Ouraiiography, G. ouranos, heayen*. 

Paragraph, G. para, beyond. 

Sceriography, G. scene, scene. 

Siderography, G. sideros, steel. 

Steganography, G. steganos, secret* 

Stenography, G. stenos, narrow. 

Stereography, G. stereos, fixed. 

Tachygraphy, G. tachus, quick. 

Telegraph, G. telos, end. 

Topography, G. topos, place. 

Typography, G. tupos, form, type* 

Xylography, G. xuk)», wood. 
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No. 127. — Gogue, — This part of a compound word is from 
the Greek agogos, a leader. 

Demagogue, 6. demos, the populace. 
Hydragogue, G. hudor, infater. 
Mystagogue, G. musterion, mystery. 
Pedagogti^, G. pais, paidos, a chfld. 
tSyinagDgue, G. sim, with, together. 

No. 128. — Arch J arehy. — ^These Greek words signify, ehkf^ 
or dominion, whether at the beginning or end of woxdau , Ch m 
these words are pronounced as ^. 

An^archy, G. a privative. , 

Chil^iarcb, G. chilia, a thousand* 

llep^tarchy, G. hcpla, seven. 

Mon^archy, G. monos, tole^ only* , 

Oligarchy, G. oligos, few. 

Pa^triarch G. pater, father. 

Tet^rarchy, G. tetara, four. 

Hi^erarchy, G. hieros, sacred. 

Het^erarchy, G. heteros, another. 

Au^tarchy, G. autos, one's own self. 

No. 129.— riViomjf, the last eomponent part of a word is from 
the Greek nomos, law or rule. 

Astron^omy, G. astron, a star. 
An^omy, G. a privative. 
Deuteron^omy, G, deuteros, second. 
Econ^omy, G. oikos, a house. 
Auton^omy, G. auto9, one's self. 

No. 130. — Tomy, the last part of a word, is from the Greek 
tome, a oulting. The accent is on the antepenult. 

Anatomy, G. ana, through. 
Androtomy, G. aner, andros, a man. 
Angiotomy, G. aggeion, a vein, or vessel. 
Arteriotomy, G. arteria, an artery. 
Bronchotomy, G. bronchos,, the throat. 
Cystotomy, G. custis^ a vesicle. 
Lithotomy, G. lithos, a stone. 
Neurotomy, G neuron^ a nerve. x 

Pharyngotomy, G. pharuix, the gullet. - 
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Phlebotomy, G. pUeps, phlebos, a reuu 
Stereotomy, G. stereos, solid. 
Trichotomy, G. tricha, threefold. 
Zootomy, G. zoon, an animal. 
Epitome, epitomy, G. epi, upon, «r in. 

No, 131. — Meter, the last component, part of a word, is from 
the Greek metron, measure. The accent i« on the aQlepemBlt 

Anemometer, G. anemos, wind. 
Barometer, G. baros, weight. 
Chronometer, G. chronos, time. 
Diameter, G. dia, through. ' 

Dynamometer, G. dunamis, power. 
Eudiometer, G. eudios, serene, pure. 
Geometer, G. ^e, the earth. 
Goniameter, G. sone or gonia, aA angle. 
Hydrometer, G. hudor, water. 
Hygrometer, G. hugros, moist. 
Pantometer, G. pas, pantos, all. 
Perimeter, G. peri, around. 
Photometer, G. phos, light. 
Pyrometer, G. pur, fire. 
Thermometer, G. thermos, warm. 

In some words the last gyttable is ehangjsd to ^ry, aa in ^i<r 
omeiry, symmetry^ 



SECTION x;. 

STIUCTURE, HABITS, AND USES OF AllOffAI.8. • 

Animals are of various kinds having very different habits ; 
but all are fitted for. .their respective modes of living and £or 
their uses ; a fact that evinces the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator. 

A quadruped is, an animal that has four legs and feet, as 4he- 
horse and ox. 

An herbivorous animal is one which feeds on herbs* 

Graminivorous animals are those which feed on the grasses. 

Piscivorous animals are those which feed on fishes. 

Carnivorous animals are tliose which feed on flesh. 

Viviparous animals are those which produce their young 
alive^ 
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I Oviparous animals are those which produce their young from 

Granivorous animals are those that feed on grain or seeda. 

Quadrupeds have bodies covered with hair; they breathe 
through lungs, like man ; they have warm, red blood ; they are 
viviparous, and of course suckle their young. 

That noble ^animal the horse, has hoofs not divided, which 
enable him to travel on rough ground without injury to his feet. 
He subsists on grass and grain, and is most useful either for the 
saddle or for draught. 

Animals that chew the cud are called ruminating animals. 
Of this class are the bovine genus, the ox and cow ; also sheep 
and deer. These are herbivorous ; are easily tamed, and are 
harmless. 

The ox and cow have no fore-teeth, but have four stomachs, 
and when they feed upon grass, they twist it ofT, and swallow 
it with little chewing. When they have filled the first stom- 
ach, they stop, and throwing up the grass into the mouth, they 
chew it at their leisure. 

The ox is one of our most useful animals. He is used Uxt 
draught in the cart, sled, or plow ; and when he is old, he is 
slaughtered for food, and his hide is tanned for shoes and har- 
ness. 

The cow furnishes us with milk, a most nourishing and 
wholesome food, and from which are made butter and cheese. 
She is the li£e of the poor man, and the wealth of the rich. 

Another most useful animal is the sheep, which is timid and 
helpless, and requires the protecting care of man. Sheep pro- 
duce wool, a material of warm clothing, necessary for man in 
cold climates. 

The goat is less useful than the sheep. He browses on 
shrubs and lives upon mountains, where he climbs declivities 
and bounds from ciifTto clifTwith surprising agility. The n^ 
of the goat is good for food, as is the fiesh, especially that of 
the kid, or young goat. 

The several varieties of deer belong to the cervine genus. 
They are beautiful and sprightly animals, feeding on grass, and 
often kept in parks. Their flesh is called venison, which ia 
esteemed delicious food. 

The elk is a large animal of this species, living in ,the for- 
est. He sometimes grows to the hight of seven feet. He haa 
very large branching horns, which are dropped in May, 
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The rane, or rane-deer, is found in the coldest climates in 
Europe^ In Lapland, these animals constitute the riches of 
her inhabitants ; indeed, without them men could not subsist 
They draw the people in sleds on the snow ; they supply milk 
for food ; and their skins are used for clothing and bedding. 

Animals of the feline genus, or cat kind,* are carniyorous. 
Th^y do not herd together like the tame domestic animals, but 
live solitary in the forest. Such are the lign, tiger, panther, and 
wild cat. They are furnished with claws to seize their prey, 
and some sharp teeth to tear flesh in pieces. 

The wolf is of the dog kind, and a mischiervous animal, de- 
stroying sheep wherever he can find them. 

The dog is a carnivorous animal, but is easily tamed, and 
often the most faithful friend of man. He learns to hunt, and 
to watch his owner's property, and will hazard his life to de- 
"fend his master's person and goods. 

Fowls which feed on flesh have strong claws to catch and 
hold small animals.- The hawk darts down to the earth, seizes 
a chicken with its claws, and bears it away to the forest for 
food. 

Fowls which feed on grain, seeds, or insects, have short, 
strait bills, with which they pick up their food. 

Some fowls which feed on fish have long bills for seizing 
and holding their prey, and many of them have long naked legs 
for wading, and others have webbed feet for swimming. 

Birds which build their nests on trees have separate toes, by 
which they cling to the small, branches,^ hopping from spray to 
spray, and enlivening the forest with their songs. 



A MORAL CATECHISM. 

I Q. What is moral virtue ? 

A. It is an honest, upright conduct in all our dealings with 
men. 

Q. What rules have we to direct us in our moral conduct ? 

A. God's word, contained in the bible, has furnished all ne- 
cessary rules to direct our conduct. 

Q. In what part of the bible are these rules to he found, 

A. In almost every part : but the most important duties be- 
tween men are summed up in the beginning of Matthew, in 
Christ's sermon on the Mount. 
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OP HUMILITY. 

Q. What is humility ? 

A. A. lowly temper of mind. 

Q. What are the advantages of humility ? 

A. The advantages of humility in this life are very numerous 
and great. The humble man has few or no enemies. Every 
one loves him, and is ready to do him good. If he is rich and 
prosperous, people do not envy him ; if he is poor and unfortu- 
nate, every one pities him, and is disposed to alleviate his dis- 
tresses . 

Q. What is pride 1 

A. A lofty high-minded disposition. 

Q. Is pride commendable 1 

A. By no means. A modest self-approving opinion of our 
own good deeds is very right — it is natural — it is agreeable, 
and a spur to good actions. But we should not suffer our hearts 
to be blown up with pride, whatever great and good deeds we 
have done ; for pride brings upon us the ill-will of mankind, 
and the displeasure of our Maker. 

Q. What effect has humility upon our own minds? 

A. Humility is attended with peace of mind and self-satis- 
faction. The humble man is not disturbed with cross accidents, 
and is never fretful and uneasy ; nor does he repine when others 
grow rich. He is contented, because his mind is at ease. 

Q. What is the effect of pride on a marHs happiness ? 

A. Pride exposes a man to numberless disappointments and 
mortifications. The proud man expects more attention and 
respect will be paid to him than he deserves, or than others 
are willing to pay him. He is neglected, laughed at and des- 
pised, and this treatment frets him, so that his own mind becomes 
a seat of torment. A proud man can not be « happy man. 

Q. What has Christ said respecting the virtue of humility ? 

A. He has said, ** Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven." Poorness of spirit is humility ; and 
this humble temper prepares a man for heaven, where all is 
peace and love. 

OP MERCY. 

Q. What is mercy ? 
A. It is tenderness of heart. 
Q. What are the advantages of this virtue ? 
A. The exercise of it tends to diffuse happiness and lessen 
the evils of life. Rulers of a merciful temper will make their 
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good subjects happy ; and will not torment the had with need- 
less severity. Parents and masters will not abuse their children 
and servants with harsh treatment. More love, more confi- 
dence, more happiness, will subsist among men, and of course 
society will be happier. 

Q. Should not beasts as well as men be treated with mercy t 

A. They ought indeed. It is wrong to give needless pain 
even to a beast. Cruelty to the brutes shows a man has a hard 
heart, and if a man is unfeeling to a beast, he will not have 
much feeling for men. If a man treats his beasts with cruelty, 
beware of trusting yourself in his power. He will probably 
make a severe master and a cruel husband. 

Q. How does cruelty show its effects ? 

A. A cruel disposition is usually exercised upon those who 
are under its power. Cruel rulers make severe laws, which 
injure the persons and properties of their subjects. Cruel offi- 
cers execute laws in a severe manner, when it is not necessary 
for public good. A cruel husband abuses his wife and children. 
A cruel master acts the tyrant over his apprentices and ser- 
vants. The effects of cruelty are, hatred, quarrels, tumults, and 
wretchedness. 

Q. What does Christ say of the merciful man ? 

A. He says he is " blessed, for he shall obtain mercy." He 
who shows mercy and tenderness to others, will be treated with 
tenderness and compassion himself. 

OF PEACE-MAKERS. 

Q. Who are peace-makers ? 

A. All who endeavor to prevent quarrels and disputes amon^ 
men ; or to reconcile those who are separated by strife. 

Q. Is it unlawftd.to contend with others on any occasion ? 

A. It is impossible to avoid some differences with men ; but 
disputes shoidd be always conducted with temper and moder 
ation. The man who keeps his temper will not be rash, and 
do or say things which he will afterwards repent of. And 
though men should sometimes differ, still they should.be figiends 
They should be ready to do kind offices to each other. 

Q. What is the reward of the peace-maker ? 

A. He shall be " blessed, and called the child of Grod." The 
mild, peaceable, friendly man, resembles God. What an amia 
ble character is this ! To be like our heavenly Father, that 
lovely, perfect and glorious Being, who is the source o( all 
good, is to be the best and happiest of men. 
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OF PURITY OF HEART. 

Q. WkcBt is a pure heart? 

A. A heart free from all bad desires, and inclined to conform 
to the divine will in all things. 

Q. Should a man^s intentions aa well aa his actions be good? 

A. Most certainly. Actions cannot be called good, unless 
they proceed from good motives. We should wish to see and 
make all men better and happier— ^we should rejoice at their 
prosperity. This is benevolence. 

Q What reward is promised to the pure in heart ? 

A. Christ has declared *'they shall see God." A pure heart 
is like God, and those who possess it shall dwell in his pre- 
sence and enjoy his favor forever. 

OF ANGER. 

Q, Isit right ever to he angry ? 

A. It is right in certain cases that we should be angry ; as 
when gross affronts are offered to us, and injuries done us by 
design. A suitable spirit of resentment, in such cases, will 
obtain justice for us, and protect us from further insults. 

Q. By what rules should anger he governed ? 

A. We should never be angry without a cause ; that is, we 
should be certain that a person means to affront, injure, or in- 
sult us, before we suffer ourselves to-be angry. It is wrong, it 
is mean, it is a mark of a little mind, to take fire at every little 
trifling dispute. And when we have real cause to be angry, we 
should observe moderation. We should never be in a passion. 
A passionate man is like a madman, and is always inexcusa- 
ble. We should be cool, even in anger ; and be angry no 
longer than to obtain justice. In short, we should " be angry 
and sin not.** 

OF REVENGE. 

Q. What is revenged 

A. It is to injure a man because he has injured us. 

Q. Is this justifiable? 

A. Never, in any possible case. Revenge is, perhaps^ the 
meanest as well as wickedest vice in society. 

Q. Whai shall a man do to obtain justice when he is injurtd ? 

A. In general, laws have made provision for doing justice 
to every man ; and it is right and honorable, when a man is in» 

13 
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jured, that he should seek a recompense. But a recompense is 
all he can demand, and of that he should not be his own judge, 
but should submit the matter to judges oppointed by authority. 

Q. BiU suppose a man insults u§ in such a manner that the 
law can not give us redress ? 

A. Then forgive him. " If a man strikes yon on one cheek, 
turn the other to him," and let him repeat the abuse, rather than 
strike him. 

Q. But if we are in danger from the blows of (mother^ may we 
not defend ourselves. 

A. Most certainly. We have always a right to defend our 
persons, property and families. But we have no right to fight 
and abuse people merely for revenge. Tis noble to forgive. 
" Love your enemies — ^bless them that curse you — do good to 
them that hate you — ^pray for them that use you ill," — ^these are 
the commands of the blessed Savior of men. The man who 
does this, is great and good ; he is as much above the little, 
mean, revengeful man, as virtue is above vice, or as heaven is 
higher than hell. 

OF JUSTICB. 

Q. What is justice ? 

A. It is giving to every one his due. 

Q. Is it always easy to know what is just ? 

A. It is generally easy ; and where there is any difficn}ty h 
determining, let a man consult the golden rule — " To do to 
others, what he could reasonably wish they should do to hiiOf 
in the same circumstances." 

Q. What are the ill effects of injustice ? 

A. If a man does injustice, or rather, if he refuses to do uHf 
tice, he must be compelled. Then follows a iawaiiit, wiA % 
series of expenses, and what is worsen ill-blood and enmity bft* 
tween the parties. Somebody is always worse for Iairral% 
and of course society is less happy. 

OF GENEROSITT 

I 

Q. What is generosity ? 

A. It is some act of kindness performed for aaodl^r, whic 
strict iustice does not demand. 

Q. Is this a virtue? ^ J^ 

A. It is indeed a noble virtue. To do justice is well \ but l^ 
do more than justioe, is still better, and may pioceed fipoml^ 
nobler motivee. h 
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Q. What has Christ said respecting generosity. 

A. He hsLB commanded us to be generous in this passage, 
'^ Whosoever shall constrain you to go a mile, go with him two. 

Q. Are we to perform this literally ? 

A The meaning of this command will not always require 
this. But in general we are to do more for others than they 
ask, provided we can do it without essentially injuring our- 
selves. We ought cheerfully to suffer many inconveniences to 
oblige others, though we are not required to do ourselves any 
essential injury. 

Q. Of what advantage is generosity to the man who exercises 
it ? 

A. It layB others under obligations to the generous man ; and 
the probability is, that he will be repaid three fold. Every 
man on earth wants favors at' some time or other in his life ; 
and if we will not help others, others will not help us. It is for 
a man's interest to be generous. 

Q. Ought we to do kind actions because it is for our interest ? 

A. This may be a motive at all times ; but if it is the princi- 
pal motive, it is the less honorable. *We ought to do good, as 
we have opportunity, at all times, and to all men, whether we 
expect a reward or not ; for if we do good, somebody is the ' 
happier for it. This alone is reason enough why we should do 
all the good in our power. 



OP GRATITm)E« 



Q. What is gratitude ? 

A. Thankfulness of heart for favors received. 

Q. Is it a duty to he thankful for favors ? 

A. It is a duty and a virtue. A man who does not feel grate- 
ful for kind acts done for him by others, does not deserve favors 
of any kind. He ought to be shut out from the society of the 
good. He is worse than a savage, for a savage never forgets 
an act of kindness. 

Q. What is the effect of true kindness ? 

A. It softens the heart towards the generous man, and every 
thing which subdues the pride and other unsocial passions of 
the heart,, fits a man to be a better citizen, a better neighbor^ a 
better husband, and a better friend. A man who is sensible of 
favors, and ready to acknowledge them, is more inclined to per- 
form kind offices, not only towards his benefactor, but towards 
all others. 
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or TRUTH. ' 

Q. What is truth ? 

A. It is speaking and acting agreeable to fact. 

Q. h it a duty to speak truth at all times 7 

A. If we speak at all, we should tjell the truth.- It is not 
always necessary to tell what we know. There are many 
things which concern ourselves and others, which we had 
better not publish to the world. 

Q. What rules are there respecting the publishing of truth? 

A. 1. When we are called upon to testify in courts, we 
should speak the whole truth, and that without disguise. To 
leave out small circumstances, or to give a coloring to others,- 
with a view to favor one side more than the other, is to thq 
highest degree criminal. ^ 

2. When we know something of our neighbor which la 
against his character, we may not publish it, unless to prevent 
his doing an injury to another person. 

3. When we sell any thing to another, we ought not to rep- 
resent the article to be better than it really is. If there are 
faults in it which may easily be seen, the law of man does not 
require us to inform the buyer of those faults, beci^use he may 
see them himself. But it is not honorable, nor generous, nor 
strictly honest, to conceal even apparent faults. But when 
faults are out of sight, the seller ought to inform the buyer. 
If he does not, he is a cheat and a downright knave. 

Q. What are the ill effects of lying and deceiving ? 

A. The man who lies, deceives, or cheats, loses his reputa- 
tion. No person will believe him, even when he speaks the 
truth ; he is shunned as a pest to society. 

Falsehood and cheating destroy all confidence between man 
and man ; they raiee jealousies and suspicions among men ; 
they thus weaken the bands of society and destroy happiness. 
Besides, cheating oflen strips people of their property, and 
makes them poor and wretched. 

OP CHARITY AND GIVING ALMS. 

Q. What is charity ? 

A. It signifies giving to the poor, or it is a favorable opinion 
of men and their actions. 

Q. When and how far is it our duty to give to the poor f 
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A. When others really want what we can spare without ma- 
terial injury to ourselves, it is our duty to give them something 
to relieve their wants. 

Q. When persons are reduced to toant by their own leuiiness 
and vices^ by drunkenness^ gambling, and the Uke, is it a duty to 
relieve them ? 

A . In general^ it is not. The man who gives money and 
provisions to a 4azy, vicious man, becomes a partaker of his 
guilt. Perhaps it may be right, to give such a man a meal of 
victuals to keep him from' starving, and it is certainly right to 
feed his wife and family, and make them comfortable* 

Q. Who are the proper objects ofcJiaritf? 

A. Persons who are reduced to want by sickness, unavoida* 
ble losses by fire, storms at sea or land, drouth^ or accidents of 
other kinds. To such persons we are commanded to give ^ and 
it is for our own 'interest to be charitable ; for we are all liable 
to misfortunes and may want charity ourselves. 

Q. In what manner shotild we bestow favors ? 

A. We should do it with gentleness and affection ; putting on 
na airs of pride or arrogance. We should also take no pains to 
publish our charities, but rather to conceal them ; for if we boast 
of our generosity, we make it known that we give from mean, 
selfish motives. Christ commands us, in giving alms, not to let 
our left hand know what our right hand doeth^ 

Q. How can charity be exercised in otir opinions of others ? 

A. By thinking favorably of them and their actions. Every 
man has his faults ; but charity will not put a harsh construction 
on another's conduct. It will not charge* his conduct to bad 
views and motives, unless this appears vesy clear indeed. 

OF AVARICE; 

Q. What is avarice ? 

A. An excessive desire- of possessing wealth. 

Q. Is this commendable ? 

A. It is not ; but one of the meanest of vices. 

Q. Can an avaricious man be an honest man ? 

A'. It is hardly possible ; for the lust of gain is almost always 
accompanied with a disposition ta take mean and undue advan- 
tages of others. 

Q. Wh^U effect has avwrice upon the heart ? 

A. It contracts the heart, narrows the sphere of benevolence, 
blunts all the fine feelings of sensibility, and sours the mind \th 
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wards society. An avaricioas man, a miser, a niggard, is wrap- 
ped up in selfishness, Klw sume worms, whioh crawl about and 
eat for some time to till themselves, then wind themselves up in 
separate coverings and die. > 

Q. What injury is dofie by etvarice to society ? 

A. Avarice gathers more property than the owner wants, and 
keeps it hoarded where it does no good. The poor are thus 
deprived of some business, some means of support ; the pro- 
perty gains nothing to the community ; and somebody is less 
iiappy by means of this hoarding of wealth. 

Q. In what proporlion does avarice do hurt f 

A. In an exact proportion to its power of doing good. The 
miser's heart grows less, in proportion as his estate grows larger. 
The more money he has, the more he has people in his power, 
and the more he grinds the face of the poor. The larger the 
tree, and the more spreading the branches, the more small plants 
are shaded and robbed of their nourishment. 

OP FRUOALmr AN» ECONOMY. 

Q. What is thedistinctimi between frugality and avarice? 

A. Frugality is a prudent saving of property from needless 
waste. Avarice gathers more and spends less than is necessary. 

Q. What is economy? 

A. It is frugality in expenses — it is a prudent management 
of one's estate. It disposes of property for useful piurposes, 
without waste. 

Q. How far does true economy extend ? 

A. To tlie saving of every thing which it is not necessary to 
spend for comfort and convenience ; and the keeping of one's 
expenses within his income or earnings. 

Q. What is wastefulness ? 

A. It is ther spending of money for what is not wanted. If a 
man dritiks a dram or buys a cane which he does not want, he 
wastes his money. He injures himself as much as if he had 
thrown away his money. 

Q. Is not waste often occasioned by mere negligence? 

A. Very often. The man who does not keep his house and 
barn weU covered ; who does not keep good fences about his 
fields ; who suffers his farming utensils to lie out in the rain oil 
the ground ; or his cattle to waste manure on the highway, — is 
as much a spendthrift as the tavern haunter, the tipler, and 
gamester. * 
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Q. Do not careless^ slovenly people work harder than the neat 
and orderly I 

A. Much harder. It is more, labor to destroy a growth of sturdy 
weeds, than to pull them up wliea they fir^t spring from the' 
ground. So the disorders and abuses which grow out of a 
sloven's carelessness, in time, become almost incurable. Hence 
suich people \york like slaves and to little efiect. 

OP INDUSTRY. 

Q. What is indtistry f 

A. It is a diligent attention to business in enr several €>€cu- 
pations. 

Q. Is labor a curse or a blessing' ? 

A. Hard labor or drudgery is often a curse, by making life 
toilsome and painful. But constant moderate labor is the great- 
est of blessings. 

Q. Why then do people complain of it ? 

A. Because they do not know the evils of not laboring. La- 
bor keeps the body in health, and makes men relish all their 
enjoypients. ** The sleep of the laboring man is sweet," so is 
his food. He walks cheerful and whistling about his field or 
his shop, and scarcely knows pain. — The rich and indolent first 
lose their health for want of actio*i. — They turn pale, their 
bodies are enfeebled, they lose their appetite for food and sleep, 
they yawn out a tasteless life of dullness, without pleasure, and 
often useless to the world, 

Q. What are the other good effects of industry f 

A. One effect ifS to procure an estate. Our Creator has 
kindiy united our duly, our interest, and happiness ; for the 
same labor which makes us healthy and cheerful, gives wealth. 
— Another good effect of industry is, to keep men from vice 
Not all the moral discourses ever delivered to mankind, have 
so much effect in checking the bad passions of men, in keeping 
order and peace, and maintaining moral virtue in society, as 
industry. Business is a source of health, of pxo4?perity,«of virtue, 
and obedience to law. 

To make good subjects and good citizens, the first requisite 
is to educate every young person \v\ some kind of business. 
The possession of millions should not excuse a youfig maa 
from application to business ; and that parent or guardian who 
suffers his child or his ward to be bred in idleness, becomes 
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accessory to the vices and disorders of society — He- is guilty 
of '* not providing fof his household, and is worse than an in* 
fidel." 



OF CHEEBF0LNE88. 

Q. Is cheerfulneM^ a virtue ? 

A. It doubtless is, and a moral duty to practice it. 

Q. Can we he cheerful when we please ? 

A. In general it depends much on ourselves. We can often 
mold our tempers into a cheerful frame. We can freqoept 
company and other objects adapted to inspire us with cheer^ 
fulness. To indulge an habitual gloominess of mind is weak- 
ness and sin. 

Q. What are the effects of cheerfulness on ourselves? 

A. Cheerfulness is a great preservative of health, over which 
it is our duty to watch with care. We hsive no right- to sacri- 
fice our hefUth by the indulgence of a gloomy state of mind. 
Besides, a cheerful man will do more business, and do it betteit 
than a melancholy one. 

Q. What are the effects of cheerfulness on others? • 

A. Cheerfulness is readily communicated to others, by which 
means their happiness is increased. We are all influenced by 
sympathy, and naturally partake of the joys and sorrows of 
others. 

Q. What effect has melancholy on the heart ? 

A. It hardens and benumbs it — It chills^ the warm affections 
of love and friendship, and prevents the exercLse of the social 
passions. A melancholy person's life is all night and winter. 
It is as unnatural as perpetual darkness and frost. 

Q. miat shall one do when overwhelmed with grief? 

A. The best method of expelling grief from the mind, or of 
quieting its pains, is to change the objects that are about us ; to 
ride from plaee to place, and frequent cheerful company. It is 
eur duty so to do, especially when grief sits heavy on the heart. 

Q. Is it not rif^ht to grieve for the loss of our friends? 

A. It is certainly right ; but we should endeavor to moderate 
our grief, and not suffer it to impair our health or to grow into 
a settled melancholy. The use of grief is to soften the heart 
and make us better. But when our friends are dead, we cafl 
render them no further service. Our duty to them ends, when 
we commit them to the grave ; but our duty to ourselves, our fami- 
lies, and survivinfT friends, reouires that we nprfonm tn them the 
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customary offices of life. We should therefore remember our 
departed friends only to imitate their virtues ; and not to pine 
away with useless sorrow. 

Q. Has not religion a tendency to fill the mind with gloom 7 / 

A. True ^religion never has this effect. Superstition and 
§alse notions of God, often make men gloomy ; but true, ra- 
tional piety and religion have the contrary effect. They fill the 
raind with joy and cheerfulness ; and the countenance of a 
truly pious man should always wear a serene smile. 

Q. What has Christ said concerning gloomy Christiana ? 

A. He has pronounced them hypocrites ; and commanded 
his followers not to copy their sad countenances and disfigured 
faces ; but even in their acts of humiliation to " anoint their 
heads and wash their faces." Christ intended by this, that reli- 
gion does not consist in, nor require a monkish sadness and 
gravity ; on the other hand, he intimates that such appearances of 
sanctity, are generally the marks of hypocrisy. He expressly 
enjoins upon his followers marks of cheerfulness. Indeed, the 
only true ground of perpetual cheerfulness is, a consciousness 
of ever having done well, and an assurance of div^le favor. 



WISPOM AND BENBVOLBNCE OF GOD MANIFESTED IN THE WORKS OF 

CREATION. 

When the earth was first created, it was " without form and 
void ;" that is, it was a confused mass of matter, called by pagan 
wrifen» chaos, and enveloped in darkness. 

The scriptural expression, " darkness was upon the face of 
the deep," indicates that this chaotic mass was fluid, or covered 
with a fluid, and that the spirit of God moved or acted upon the 
face of this mass, in the work of creation. 

The creation of light is announced in the scripture, in lan- 
guage extremely simple, but strikingly sublime. "And God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light." 

God separated the light from the darkness ; the light he 
called Day, and the darkness, Night. In our solar system, the 
Sun is made the chief depository of light. 

The division of time into day and night is a most benevolent 
provision for the convenience and comifort, not only of men, bul 
of many species of animals. 
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The tight of the sun is necessary to enable men to peTfonn 
their labors ; at the same time, the heat of the sun's rays is ne- 
cessary or useful in promoting vegetation. 

Night, on the other hand, is necessary or useful for rest; 
darkness and stillness being favorable for sleep. 

Beasts, for the most part, feed in the day time, and sleep at 
night. This division of time, therefore, is a proof of the good- 
ness of the Creator, in adapting his works and laws to the wel- 
fare of his creatures. 

The structure of the earth every where exhibits the wise 
purposes of the Creator. The surface of the earth consists of 
dry land, or land covered with water, and hence the earth is 
called terraqueous. 

The land is intended for the habitation of men, and of Tarlous 
animals, many of which are evidently intended for the imme- 
diate use of men, and others are doubtless intended tp answer 
some useful purpose in the economy of the natural world. 

The wisdom and benevolence of the Creator are wonderfully 
manifested in the variety and uses of plants. In the first ages 
of the world, men fed upon acorns and nuts, the seeds of trees, 
produced without labor. 

This mode of subsistence was, in some measure, necessaiy 
for mankind, before they had invented tools, or learned the cul- 
tivation of the soil. When men had multiplied, and learned 
the use of grain, then commenced agriculture, the most im- 
portant occupation of men, and the chief source of subsistence 
and wealth. 

The different species of grain intended for the food of men, 
are fitted to grow in different climates. Of these, rice is one 
of the principal kinds. 

It grows only in warm climates, and its qualities are pecu- 
liarly fitted for a wholesome diet in such climates, which tend 
to produce fevers of a bilious type. Probably half of the hu- 
man race subsist on rice. 

Next to rice, in importance, is wheat, which gives us the 
finest flour and best bread. This plant is fitted to grow in sl- 
most every habitable latitude. Rye, though less valuable, con- 
stitutes a large portion of food in parts of the earth not fitted to 
produce See or wheat. 

Maiz or Indian corn, a native grain of America, supplies an 
abundance of nourishing food both for man and beast. This 
grain is wonderfully fitted to grow in different climates. 
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In the warmer latitudes, wherjB the summer is long, it rises 
to the highth of twelve or fourteen feet. In the temperate cli<- 
mates, where the summer is 9horter, it rises only to the highth 
of seven or eight feet, and in colder climates,^ its highth is not 
more than four or five feet 

In distributing the ijiaterialjs of food, the Creator has given 
to every country such plants as the climate will bring to per- 
fection. Oats are fitted for cool climates, and in such climates 
grow to a larger size than in warmer latitudes. 

Certain varieties of turneps and potatoes grow to higher per- 
faction in the cool climates of Sweden, Scotland, and Nova 
Scotia, than in the warmer climates and richer soil of more 
southern latitudes. Such facts prove the benevolence, as well 
as the wisdom and power of the Creator. 

Trees furnish men with fuel for fires, and with timber for 
buildings of all kinds — houses, barns, as shelters for men and 
beasts — fences for inclosing fields — bridges for crossing rivers 
— and ships for navigating seas and lakes. 

Some species supply timber for furniture — some are used for 
dyeing — some yield gums and resins — and many bear fruits 
which supply food, for man and beast, or various liquors and 
spicks. — Spices are productions of the tropical or warmer cli- 
mates. 

Great varieties of grasses, or herbaceous plants, cover the 
face of the earth wherever there is soil to produce them. Many 
of these are intended as food for cattle and various animals. 
The substance of such is succulent, or so soft as to be easily 
chewed, or cut with a sythe, that they may be dried and pre* 
served for use in winter. 

Many of these plants are indigenous, growing, without culti- 
vation ; but the most useful of the grasses are c^tivated. Thus 
abundant provision is made for the subsistence of cattle, or do- 
mestic animals most necessary for the use of men. 

The goodness of the Creator is manifested also in the beauty 
of the vegetable kingdom. The most common color of growing 
herbage and the leaves of trees is green ; a color not injurious 
to the eye, and more agreeable as being connected with growth 
and vigor. 

But nothing can equal the beauty of vegetable blossoms ; the 
variety, richness and delicacy of the flowers which adorn the 
earth in I he proper season, baflle all human art and all attempts 
to do them justice in description. 
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STANZAS FROM ADDISON's HTMN TO (SATITUDE. 

Wren all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys ; • 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love and praise. 

Ohow shall words, with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, . 
That glows within my ravish'd heart ? 

But thou canst read it there. 

Thy Providence my life sustained. 
And all my wants redress'd. 

When in the silent womb I lay. 
Or hung upon the breast. 

Unnumbered comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flow'd. 

When worn by sickness, oft hast thou 
With health renew 'd my face ; 

And when in sins and sorrow sunk 
RevLv'd my soul with grace. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes these i;ifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life, 

Thy goodness 111 pursue ; 
And after death, in distant worlds. 

The glorious theme renew. 

■I 

THE END. 



APPENDIX. 



SECTION I. 

OBSERVATIONS ON FARMING. • 

1 . A farm is a tract of land used for the production of grass, 
grain, and other plants which are necessary to supply food and 
clothing for the human race, and food for domestic animals. 

2. A good farm is one which contains fertile land, suitable 
both for grass and for tillage ; which produces trees for fruit and 
timber, and is watered sufficiently with springs and streams. 

3. Farming, or agriculture, is the necessary business of the 
largest portion of mankind, because the earth alone can supply 
provisions for man and beast. 

3. Agriculture, then, is the most important, as it is the most 
general, employment of men. It was the^r^^ business of man ; 
for God planted a garden, and placed Adam in it, to dress it and 
to keep it ; that is, to cultivate it. Hence farming is a most 
honorable, as well as necessary, occupation. 

5. The benevolent Creator has adapted the surface of the 
earth to the production of plants. That layer of earth called 
soil, was evidently made with reference to this object. 

6. The soil of the earth is of difierent kinds, consisting chiefly 
of mold, sand, or clay, or of a mixture ; but so soft as to permit 
the roots of plants to penetrate it, and the plow to cut and turn 
it over ; at the same time, it admits water,*for nourishing the 
roots of plants. 

7. Pure sand is too loose to retain water, and therefore does 
not afibrd the means of nourishing plants. Pure clay is too 
hard for many plants, but it is easily made sufficiently loose by 
manure, and as it retains water well, it makes a rich soil. 

8. One of the best species of soil is the alluvial, that which 
is formed by the deposit of fine particles from streams and floods. 
This soil is found by the sides of rivers, and in valleys, and is 
usually called interval, or meadow^ ' In some parts of the United 
States it is called bottom, or bottom land, 

9. Very stony ground, and steep hills, when they do not 
admit the plow, are oflen productive of grass for pasture, and of 
trees for fuel and timber. Stones are wanted for fences, and 

14 
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for walls of buildings ; hills and mountains contain, also, springs 
and ponds of water, which supply streams to water the plains. 
Such is the ample provision made by the Creator, for the sus- 
tenance and comfort of men. 

1 0. The first business of a farmer is, to procure land and fur- 
nish himself with buildings, to shelter his family and his cattle 
from the inclemencies of the weather. For the latter purpose, 
the land, in most places, supplies him with the materials, timber 
and stones. 

11. An essential article for the farmer is water. In many 
places this is supplied by springs, rivers, or brooks ; but where 
the land does not furnish these, water is almost sdways to be 
found in the earth, at a depth sufficient to keep it cool and pure, 
and yet accessible by digging. 

12. The next thing to be regarded by the farmer is, the pro- 
curement of proper instruments, or tools. The first of these in 
importance is the plow ; then follow the harrow, the ax, the 
hoe, the sythe, the fork, the rake, the cart, or wagon, chains, the 
shovel and spade, the sled and sleigh, for winter, in a climate 
where snow covers the earth, and many other articles of less 
importance. 

13. The farmer should house his tools, whenever they are 
not in use, as this practice renders them more durable ; and the 
instruments of the prudent farmer will be always kept in good 
order. He will not neglect to repair a broken tool till he wants 
to use it. Negligence in this particular often occasions a great 
loss of time. 

14. The provident farmer will prepare for want, before the 
want occurs. This may be done in all cases in which wants 
are certain to occur, in particular seasons. But when a want 
comes suddenly and unexpectedly, as if a chain or a plow 
breaks when in use, such a case is an exception. 

15. A most important article with a provident farmer, is, to 
supply himself with fuel, in the winter, when he is not hurried 
by other necessary business. Wood for fuel should be collected, 
prepared for the fire, and housed, in winter. Dry fuel is better 
than green, as it is proved in distilleries that dry wood makes 
more heat than green ; but it must be used with economy. 

16. In order to drying, the larger sticks should be split, for 
round wood will not dry or season well. The wood, when pre- 
pared, should be housed. It is a waste to suffer wood to lie 
exposed, for months, to alternate rains and sunshine. Dry wood 
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18 valuable^ according to its weight ; and when dry, the differ- 
ence in value for fuel, in the kind of wood, is much less than 
when green. 

17. "Build not your house too high," was the advice which 
the martyr, John Rogers, gave to his children, just before he was 
burnt at the stake. It is not wise to build a great house, which 
the owner can neither finish, nor furnish, nor keep in repair. 

18. Let all buildings be kept in good repair. It is better to 
mend a small breach, than to wait till it is large. Buildings 
should be so tight as to exclude rain, for water hastens the 
decay of wood. 

19. In procuring beasts for use, let the best kinds be selected ; 
not always the dearest, for such are not always the best for a 
farmer. This is the case particularly with horses. But good 
oxen, cows, sheep, and swine, are generally most profitable. 
They may cost a little more in the first instance, but the expen- 
ses of feeding are nearly the same, and the taxes on good kinds 
are the same as on the poorer sorts. 

20. In breaking horses for use, it is said to be a good method, 
first to lead the young horse, many times, by the side of another, 
— then to place a saddle, or some weight, on his back, and lead 
him as before, — at last, let a rider be placed on him. This 
will teach him how to travel, and be guided by the bit. Young 
horses are oflen beat unmercifully, because they are obstinate 
and refractory ; when, in fact, they do not move forward quietly, 
because they do not know what is required. 

21. All kinds of domestic beasts, in order to be profitable, 
should be well fed. Young cattle are often stunted in their 
growth, by fodder of a poorer kind, or short in quantity. They 
should also be kept comfortably warm, by being sheltered from 
violent cold, rain, and snow. 

22. In the construction of bams and stables, particular care 
should be taken to provide for the saving of manure. Cattle 
should not be permitted to wander into the highways in winter ; 
and both in winter and summer, cows should be kept in a yard, 
or in stables, at night. By running at large, great quantities of 
manure are wasted. It is all important, also, that the manure 
of the yard should, early in spring, be housed, or piled in heaps. 
By exposure to the sun and rain in summer, half of the value of 
the manure is lost. 

23. To make the greatest quantity of manure possible, every 
animal and vegetable substance, that is useless for better pur- . 
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poses, should be thrown together in a heap, for digesting. But 
weeds intended for this purpose, should be collected before the 
seed is ripe. 

24. Gypsum, or plaster, is a good manure for some kinds of 
soil ; expenence will determine when it answers a good purpose. 
The writer has not found it of much use, when applied to maiz, 
or Indian com, in the hill. If it promotes the growth, at first, it 
does not, as farmers say, carry out the crop. It seems to be 
most efficacious on land seeded with clover, or other grass ; and 
this grass enriches the ground for wheat, rye, oats, or maiz. 

25. Ashes are an excellent manure on dry land. They pro- 
duce clover as thick as wool. Fish make a rich manure, and 
are much used near the sea. Land may be too rich for wheat 
and for beans ; but not for maiz and potatoes. These must not 
be planted too thick. The writer has known crops entirely 
ruined by this means. These plants require the light of the sun, 
and a free circulation of air ; and corn requires a considerable 
extent of earth for its roots; 

26. It is found most beneficial to spread manure for maiz, 
rather than to throw it iiito the hills. The reason is, that the 
roots of this plant extend a considerable distance from the stalk, 
in search of nourishment, and if the manure is all in the hill, the 
first growth is rapid ; but for want of nourishment at a distance 
from the hill, the spreading roots are not fed, and thus the crop is 
not carried out at the close of the season. Maiz should not be 
cleaned with the plow, afler the roots have extended far fix)m 
the hill. 

27. Potatoes may be manured in the hill. It is a question, 
which is the best mode of planting them, whether whole, or in 
cuttings. By the experiments of the writer, it is proved, that 
the difierence is not great, but, that the shoots or stalks from 
whole potatoes are rather earlier, and more vigorous, than from 
pieces.. But potatoes on rich ground will produce well, how- 
ever planted, and the seed, though pared, and all the germs cut 
off, will grow well ; probably from the fibers which run through 
the potatoe. 

28. Wet seasons produce the greatest quantity of herbage, 
but the quality of it is inferior. White crops are best in seasons 
moderately dry. The stalk may be less, but the seed or grain 
will be better. A very judicious farmer kmce said, " Many 
people complain of drouth ; but I have always had the best crops 
in dry seasons." This, however, supposes the drouth not to be 
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esttreme. If there isi moisture enough to give a tolerable growth 
to the stalk, the juices of the stalk supply food for the seed. 

29. Every kind of work should be done in the proper season. 
This is learned by experience. Some sorts of work may be 
done at any leisure time ; but many sorts of work must be 
done at particular times, and cannot be delayed. The provident 
farmer will always try so to arrange his work, as not to have too 
many kinds press upon him at the same time. 

30. Rotation of crops is of great importance on soils much 
exhausted. Green crops have a great effect in enriching such 
iBoils. Rye may indeed produce a moderate crop for many 
years in succession, without a change of crops ; the stubble of 
one year being sufficient for the. crop of the next. But most white 
crops are exhausting, and must be interchanged with green crops. 

31 . The practice of hilling corn and potatoes is common, but 
experience proves it not to be necessary On the isles near the 
coast, the practice of hilling was abandoned, on account of the 
violent winds from the sea, which broke the stalks, if hilled ; but 
the crops are as good as before the practice ceased. 

32. In some countries, oxen are not used at all, for plowing or 
carting. In rough, hard land, oxen are best for plowing, as they 
are slow and steady. Horses travel faster than oxen, and are 
best on light land. In this country oxen draw by the neck and 
shoulders ; in some countries they draw by the horns ; and prob- 
ably they can draw a greater load by the horns, than by the neck. 

33. In regard to fioiit-trees, those which produce the best 
kinds of fruit should be selected ; for these cost no more than the 
poor kinds. Great pains should be taken to procure the best 
kinds of apples for preservation in winter. Young trees may be 
planted late in autumn, or early in the spring ; although some 
persons alledge the autumn to be the best time. All fruit-trees 
should be kept clean of small roots or branches. By neglect of 
this practice, or by being set too thick, many orchards are mate- 
rially injured. A pples, in winter, are best preserved in dry sand, 
or by being placed separately on shelves. 

34. Order and method are very useful for the farmer. For 
this purpose, all his instruments should be kept in good repair, 
and in their proper places. When a man wants a hammer, an ax, 
or a hoe, he should know where to £nd it without loss of time. 
Thoughtless boys, who misplace tools, and careless neighbors, 
who borrow and do not return them, give great trouble and vexa- 
tion to a good farmer. 

14* 
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35. But the fanner can hardly ever thrive, unless his wife and 
daughters assist him hy their industry, order, and good economy. 
A lazy man must necessarily come to want ] and a lazy wife 
will waste every thing, or suffer eveiy thing to go to ruin . Many 
a man is ruined, or condemned to drsig along heavily, by the 
negligence of the females in his family. And a slut ! O how 
detestable. 

36. The best way to keep every thing neat and in good order, 
is, to put every thing in its place as soon as one has done using 
it. The right method to preserve neatness, is, not to make more 
dirt than is necessary, and leave things scattered, foul, and unfit 
for use. How we delight to see the rooms of a house, the fur- 
niture, and the utensils, all clean, and in their proper places ! 

' 37. In conducting the affairs of a family many vexations will 
occur. Many things will be wrong, from ignorance or careless- 
ness ; some, from accident or unavoidable causes. But in such 
cases never scold. Scolding never does good, but often makes 
things worse. Speak kindly to such as do wrong ; tell them 
their fault, and kindness will usually lAake them more careful in 
future. Kindness excites sorrow and regret for what has been 
wrong ; scolding and passion only excite anger. 

38. Persons destined to labor, should begin when young to 
use their muscular strength. Their muscles gain strength and 
firmness by use ; and if boys neglect to exert their strength, till 
they are grown to be men, they cannot easily, nor without 
danger, betake themselves to hard labor. They should begin 
young for another reason ; this is, to learn the use of tools, and 
how every thing should be done. Skill and dexterity can be 
acquired only by use and experience. 

39. Farmers should, if possible, avoid running in debt. This 
is not always practicable. But it is a rule to be invariably 
observed, when practicable, never to buy a thing till money is in 
hand to pay for it. Especially, farmers should not resort to 
banks for money, unless in very peculiar circumstances, and for 
small sums. Farms will not pay bank interest. 

• 40. The writer has never known a man to fail of success, who 
began life with the determination to keep clear of debt. The 
farmer and the mechanic should, if practicable, always earn 
their money before they spend it. In some cases, they may 
safely borrow capital to begin business ; but this should be 
under favorable circumstances, when there is a moral certainty 
of gaining the means of payment. 
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41. It id useful for all persons, but particularly for farmers, 
to be able to judge of the weather. The causes of changes in 
the weather are so various, and so little known, that there are 
few signs of the coming weather, that are infallible. There 
are a few, however, that may be relied on with a good degree 
of probability. 

42. Extreme heat in summer, in the Atlantic States, usually 
brings a shower, with lightning and thunder, in the course of 
two or three days. When such showers are accompanied 
with violent wind, the wind from the westward or north-west, 
usually continues a day or two, furnishing good weather for 
making hay. 

43. When this western wind subsides, usuallv the second 
day, light clouds may be seen in the west or south-west, near 
the horizon. These indicate that the wind will come from 
that quarter the following day. When the cloud in the west 
is thick, and the sun sets obscured, this indicates, that the 
weather the next day will be cloudy, and perhaps rainy. In 
this case, the farmer will not cut his grass or grain. 

44. A violent south or south-east wind usually brings rain ; 
but the rain with such wind, will seldom last more than twelve 
hours. With an east or north-east wind, rain oden continues 
two or three days, and cloudy weather much longer. ' 

45. When a north-east storm ceases, and the sky becomes 
clear in the night, or rather in the middle of the night, the 
wind veering from the north-east or north, to the north-west, 
clear weather will last only two or three days or a little longer. 
If the wind veers from the eastern quarter, to the south and 
west, clear weather may be expected a longer time. 

46. North-eastern storms begin usually in the south. Very 
often we may know their approach, by clouds in the south-west. 
Thus great storms of snow from the north-east are oden indi- 
cated beforehand, by a cloud at evening or sun-set, in the south- 
west. That cloud is the front of the storm, which is pouring 
rain or snow upon the southern region, while it is clear in New- 
England. This cloud in the south-west may, however, be 
mistaken ; for in summer, particularly, light clouds in the south 
and west are often indications of a southerly warm wind and 
clear weather the following day. 

47. When a fog in autumn rises at night, or near morning, 
over a river, as the Connecticut, for example, it indicates the 
certainty of a clear day. This is an infallible sign. But when, 
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in atiluinn,lhe flun rises in a clear sky, and soon passes behind 
a thick cloud, there will follow a cloudy day, and perhaps rain. 

48. It often happens that there are currents of air in the 
atmosphere, running in opposite directions. Air, like water 
in the ocean, is often in motion in different ways. When, in 
the morning, we can see clouds moving in opposite courses, we 
may judge tolerably well of the weather for that day. If the 
upper current is from the western quarter, it will be fair } for 
that is the go?erning wind of the day. 

49. In the spring months, particularly in April, an uncom- 
monly fine day, warm, with a clear sky, is, with almost infal- 
lible certainty, followed by a north-easterly rain or storm within 
one, two, or three days ; usually by the second day. If, after 
such a fine day, the wind begins to blow from the north-east, at 
midnight, a shipmaster on our coast should seek a harbor with- 
out delay. 

50. When tempests are approaching, we oflen see a particu- 
lar wavy appearance in the clouds ; which, however, cannot be 
well described in a manner to distinguish this appearance from 
'Others which do not portend a storm. 

51. A halo around the sun or moon, denotes the existence of 
vapor in the air, and sometimes forebodes a storm, or cloudy 
weather. 

52. We oflen hear people remark, that the sun draws toater 
into the clouds. But this is a mistake. The phenomenon is 
owing to rays of light passing between broken clouds, and it is 
no indication of coming rain. The sun exhales vapor from the 
earth, but it is invisible vapor. The sun never draws visible 
vapor or water from the earth. 

53. The life of a farmer is laborious ; and success demands 
early rising and steady application to business. But on the 
other hand, the farmer's life is favorable to health, and the 
chances of loss of crops, are not greater than the risk of loss in 
other occupations ; probably less than the risks of merchants. 
If the gains are small, they are tolerably certain, and small gains, 
with a wise economy, are more likely to insure a good living, 
and even wealth, than the precarious gains of speculation. 

54. The most useful and important instrument of husbandry, 
is iheplow. This consists of a beam, a colter, a share, a mold- 
board, with handles to direct the plow when moving. The 
colter or cutter, is so named from a Latin word which signifies 
a knife. It is fixed in the beam, with its point directed down- 

wards and forward. This csxXa \\ve e^t\.\\ befote the plow. In 
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plowing land covered with stubble, leaves, or other rubbish, it is 
sometimes apt to be clogged. This evil may be avoided by fix- 
ing the colter forward, and directing the point a little backward. 
55* The share signifies also a cutter, being of the same ori- 
gin as shear. It is a broad thick piece of iron, of a triangular 
form, wrought to a thin edge on one side. This cuts the earth 
at the bottom of the furrow, and raises the slice a little. Then 
the rising earth reaches the mold-board, which is curving, and 
as the slice rises, it is, by this board, turned over and laid in a 
line. The depth of the ftirrow is regulated by the length of the 
chain by which it is drawn, or by other contrivance. A short 
chain raises the fore end of the plow, and a long one lets it down. 
A plow has generally two handles ; but in light, clear land, one 
is sufficient. A ploW may also have two mold-boards, which 
will turn two slices, one each way, at the same time. 

56. A harrow, or drag, to break the clods of plowed land, and 
make a level surface, may be of different shapes and sizes. 
The common forms are a square or three-cornered. The teeth 
may be larger or smaller according to the ground to be harrowed. 
The sythe, the cradle, the rake, the hoe, the shovel, the spade^ 
and the fork, or pitch-fork, need not be described. A heavy 
roller, of timber or stone, is oflen used to advantage, especially 
on light land. A smooth surface of land retains water longer 
than that which is uneven ; and a roller may sometimes be use- 
ful in covering the roots of young plants, and in killing worms. 

57. On the subject of carts and wagons, little need be said. 
The principal point is, to determine which is best, a broad or 
narrow felly. The broad felly sinks less into sofl ground, and 
is generally considered to be less injurious to roads than narrow 
fellies. In some countries, broad fellies are required by law^ 
particularly for the purpose of preserving well made roads. 

58. On the subject of roads and bridges, it may be observed!, 
that firm, solid ytrork, is always to be preferred to slight work. 
Slight work is cheaper at the first', but oflen dearer in the end. 
It would be a great improvement of the highways to have arched 
stone bridges over all small streams ; and these should be raised 
above all possible danger from sudden floods. The farmers in 
our towns cannot, at once, make all such bridges as the roads 
require. But true policy would suggest, that such valuable 
works should be carried on progressively, beginning with one 
bridge in a year, or one in two years, if large and expensive; 
and thus proceeding, till all the streams in the township are 
thus bridged, with solid work. 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE MATBRULS OF CLOTHING, FOOD, AND UTENaiLS. 

59. The warmest substance for clothing is fur. The reason 
is, that fur is the best non-conductor of heat ; that is, it retains 
the heat of the body better than any other substance. But the 
fur of wild animals cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities to 
be used as common clothing. The skins of wild beasts are 
still used by savages ; but in civilized society, other materials 
are necessary. 

60. The substance next to fur, in retaining heat, is wool. 
This is essential in cold climates ; and the benevolent Creator 
has made the sheep, an animal easily tamed and fed, in northern 
climates, for supplying men with this article. The process of 
making wool into cloth is well understood. 

61. Next to wool, in preserving warmth, is cotton. This is 
a soft downy substance, produced on a shrub, or small tree, in 
an oval or roundish capsule er pod. This pod contains also the 
seeds. When the substance is taken from the pods, the seeds 
are separated from it by a mill. The mill generally used in 
this country, was invented by Eli Whitney ; and such is the 
saving of labor by this machine, that its use, in a few years after 
its invention, increased the production of cotton in Uie United 
States ten fold. 

62. There are different varieties of the cotton-plant, all 
growing in warm or temperate climates only, for hard frost 
destroys it^ Thus the Creator has given to mankind the means 
of clothing, in the greatest abundance. The processes of comb- 
ing, spinning and weaving cotton, are carried on by mills, in such 
a manner as to save a great part of the labor formerly required. 

63. Another substance used for clothing is flax. This is a 
plant well known. The part of the plant used, is the skin, or 
harl. To obtain this, the stalks of the plant are rotted on the 
ground or in water, so that the substance or woody part of the 
plant is easily broken. For this purpose a brake is used, and 
the shives or fragments are beaten out by a large wooden knife 
or swingle. The coarse part is then separated from the fine by 
a hatchel. The coarse part, or tow, is of little value ; but the 
fine part is spun and woven into cloth. This is linen cloth ; and 
being a good conductor of heat, it is not so warm clothing as 
cloth of wool or cotton, but it is well adapted for clothing in warm 
climates and seasons. 
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64. Another substance used for garments is silk. This is the 
produce of a worm which proceeds from an egg, on the open- 
ing of the spring, feeds on the leaf of the white mulberry, and 
near the close of its existence, winds itself in a ball, called a 
cocoon, and dies. The threads composing this hollow ball, are 
drawn out and twisted into silk, which is manufactured into a 
fine, soft, beautiful cloth, or into stockings. This cloth consti- 
tutes the most elegant apparel. The silk-worm and the mul- 
berry may be cultivated in this countiy to any extent, and the 
manufacture will hereailer be an important item in the labors 
of this country. 

65. Leather is made from the skins of various animals, chiefly 
from animals of the bovine or ox kind. But the skins of horses, 
sheep, goats, and other animals, are also tanned into leather for 
various uses. These substances supply us with shoes, boots, 
harnesses, saddles, bridles, and many other instruments of use. 
Such is the consumption of leather in the United States, that vast 
numbers of raw hides are annually imported from South Amer- 
ica, where immense forests abound with cattle in a wild state. 

66. Hemp is another article 'of which cloth is made. Hemp 
grows well on the rich lands in the United States ; but most of * 
that which we use, is imported from Russia. The skin of this 
plant is the substance used, and the process of rotting and 
dressing it is nearly the same as that of flax. It makes a coarser 
cloth than flax, but very strong and durable. It is used chiefly 
for sails of shipping ; but cotton begins now to be used for the 
same purpose. Hemp makes very durable cloth, and hence is 
*\ery much used for sheets of a coarser kind, and table-cloths. 

67. The materials used chiefly for instruments of agriculture, 
are iron and wood. Iron is a metal of more consequence to 
mankind than gold and silver. This metal is found chiefly in 
the bowels of the earth ; though sometimes in sand at the bot- 
tom of ponds, or in boggy land. It is found in ore, which con- 
sists of iron combined with some other substance. This ore is 
first melted in the intense heat of a furnace, — a heat made by 
ignited coal blown by a large bellows. The melted iron is led 
into molds of dry earth, to give it shape, and in this manner are 
formed cannon, mortars, balls, and all kinds of vessels for culi- 
nary use, and all kinds of wheels for machinery in manufacto- 
ries. That which is designed to be virrought into instruments, 
is cast in lumps, called pigs, which are afterward wrought in 
forges, and formed for various uses ; being first heated to red- 
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ness, and then shaped by a huge hammer, moved by water- 
power. 

68. Of this metal are formed the colters and shares of plows, 
boxes for wheels, axes, hammers, saws, sythes, sickles, chains, 
knives, forks, nails, pots, kettles, pans, grates for fires, tongs 
and shovels, spades, augers, gimlets, screws, the tire of cam, 

^ wagons, and other carriages, 3ie wheels of machinery^ swords 
and gun-barrels, and a multitude of other utensils and instru- 
ments. For the edges of cutting instruments, and others, sted 
is used. This is iron, hardened by a particular process. 

69. Many utensils are made of other metals, and of various 
mixtures of metals. In the first settlement of this country, 
people at^ their food fi*om wooden trenchers ; they afterwards 
used plates, platters, or dishes, basins, cups, porrengers, and 
spoons, made of pewter, which is a composition chiefly of lead 
and tin. But this composition being soft and easily melted, it 
has fallen into disuse ; and brass, tin, and earthem ware, have 
taken its place. 

70. Lead is a metal found in the earth in a state of ore. It 
abounds in some of the western states, particularly in Missouri, 

• Illinois, and Indiana. It is a soft, though heavy metal, and is 
used for musket and pistol bullets, shot, sheets for covering, in 
various ways ; and especially for white lead, called an oxyd of 
lead, used in white paint. 

71. One of the most useful metals is tin. This is found in the 
earth, and it comes to us chiefly from Cornwall, in England, 
where are the most remarkable tin mines now known. It gene- 
rally comes spread on iron plates, which are wrought into a 
great variety of utensils, cups, dippers, pails, milk-pans, vessels 
for roasting or baking meat, and many other purposes. This 
article is light, cheap, easily kept clean, and not very Kable to 
rust, or oxydize. Tin is also united with lead, and a small por- 
tion of copper, antimony, and bismuth, and formed into vessels, 
under the names of block -tin and britannia. 

72. Brass is a composition of copper and zink. This article 
is used for vessels of various kinds, large and small kettles, and 
basins. It is also much used for and irons, the furniture of 
harness, knobs of locks, candle-sticks and other utensils. 

73. Bell-metal is a composition of copper and tin, with a small 
portion of brass or zink. Type-metal is a compound of lead 
and antimony, with a small portion of copper or brass. 

74. Copper is a metal of extensive use. It-is found in great 
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abundaiice in the earth. It is very ductile and malleable ; that 
is, it may be drawn out in threads, or beaten into plates. It 
is used for boilers, large kettles, tea-kettles, and especially in 
sheets for covering the bottom ojf ships, and for bolts to fasten 
them. It is the most sonorous of all the metals, and hence 
forms a material part of bell-metal. It is liable to rust, or oxy- 
dize ; and if exposed long to the air, it is covered with a coat of 
green matter, or oxyd. It is poisonous, and when taken into the 
body, operates as a violent emetic. Of copper '^formed also a 
small coin ; the smallest in the United States is\alled a cent. 

75. White lead, or ceruse, is made from the metal. It is form- 
ed by union with vinegar. The lead is cast into very thin sheets, 
coiled loosely, and these are placed in a vessel, and set in a bed of 
tan, or horse-manure, and covered with a plate of lead. The vapor 
of the vinegar, in a few weeks, unites with the lead and forms a 
crust on the surface of the plates. This is white lead, which, 
being mixed with lintseed oil, is used for a white paint for houses. 

76. Coal is of different kinds. What is called charcoal, is^ 
the substance of wood, from which all fluid or volatile matter 
has been expelled by heat. This is done by burning wood in 
piles under turf, by which the wood is ignited, and the sap or 
volatile matter is expelled without flame. This species of coal 
makes a strong heat, and is used by smiths for heating or melt- 
ing metals, and for many culinary purposes. 

77. Mineral coal is that which is found in the earth. The 
principal kinds are the bituminous and the anthracite or hard 
coal. The bituminous coal is found in vast abundance in Eng- 
land, and is almost the only fuel in the kingdom. This ignites or 
takes fire readily, and makes a strong heat, but not so intense 
as the anthracite. This species of coal abounds also in some 
parts of the United States. It is very abundant in Virginia, 
and on the banks of the Ohio, and prodigious quantities are 
consumed in the factories of Pittsburg. 

78. Anthracite is a much harder coal than the bituminous. 
It is found in inexhaustible abundance on the banks of the Sus- 
quehannah and Lehigh rivers, in Pennsylvania, constituting 
mines richer than those of gold or silver. This coal is now 
becoming of extensive use, for warming our dwellings, and in 
manufactories. It ignites slowly, usually by means of char- 
coal, burns slowly with intense heat, makes a slight crepitation 
when first exposed jto Are, but throws ofl' no ignited particles, 
and of course may be safely left at night. 

15 
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79. Gold and silver are the most valuable metals, as far as 
price is concerned, though less necessary, and therefore less 
useful, than iron. Gold is usually found in minute particles in 
the earth, or among sands at the bottom of small streams. 
Gold and silver are seldom found in large masses. They are 
therefore comparatively scarce, and this makes them more 
valuable. Hence they are called the precious metals. The 
mines of gold and silver in South Amerca, have for ages fur- 
nished almost all the world with these metals. Lately, gold is 
found in North Carolina and Georgia. 

80. Gold and silver are used for various household vessels, 
and the rich use such vessels in great numbers. Silver, for 
spoons and small utensils, is used also by the yeomanry of this 
country. Gold is much used for gilding, it being capable of 
extension in leaf or threads to an astonishing degree. Silver is 
used for plating iron, in a' variety of articles. Both gold 
and silver are used for coin, by all civilized nations. They are 
peculiarly well adapted to this use, as they are hard, and wear 
out slowly, and are not liable to rust or oxydize. 

81 . Pot and pearl ashes, which are fixed vegetable alkali, are 
obtained from the ashes of wood or weeds. The ashes are 
placed in tubs or wooden vessels, called leach-tubs ; water is 
suffered to pass through them ; this absorbs the alkaline parti- 
cles, and falls down in lye. This process is called lixiviation. 
This liquid is then boiled, or exposed to the air, and the watery 
matter is evaporated, leaving the alkali at the bottom of the 
vessel. This alkali is then refined in a crucible or furnace, by 
which extraneous matter is burnt or dissipated. Refined potash 
is called pearlash. This alkali is of great use, especially in 
manufactories for bleaching. Potash with oil, forms soap. 

82. The common salt is an article of vast importance to man- 
kind. It is found already formed in a mineral state, in most 
countries. The salt mine in Wielitska, in Poland, is a great 
curiosity, being seven or eight hundred feet deep, and having 
small chapels, formed by the diggers, in a solid mass of salt. 
Similar deposits of pure salt are found in many other coun- 
tries, and particularly in the United States, west of the Missis- 
sippi. This species of salt, of which the basis is soda, always 
forms its crystals in cubes, unless disturbed by motion when 
they are forming. 

83. This species of salt is also formed by evaporation from 
water impregnated with it. In the West Indies, sea-water 

is Jet into spacious basins or ponds, and the aqueous part eva- 
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porated by the heat of the sun. In this country, vast quantities 
are formed from sea-water, in the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts. The water is taken into large wooden reservoirs, or pans, 
and there remains for evaporation. But the most remarkable 
place for making salt, is in Onondaga county, in the state of New 
York. There the water is drawn from springs in the earth, and 
placed in open vessels or reservoirs, where the evaporation is 
carried on by the air and heat of the sun. From this place the 
salt is conveyed to the neighboring country, and through the 
canal and lakes to Ohio, Michigan, and Canada. Salt is useful 
in giving relish to many articles of food, and is essential to the 
preservation of meat in families, and in long voyages on the 
ocean. 

84. Oil is of different kinds, animal and vegetable. It is ex- 
tracted from the fat of animals slaughtered for food. Of this 
kind is tallow, which is used for candles. Vast quantities of oil 
are collected from whales ; and this is used in tanning, in vari-^ 
ous arts, and in manufactories. When rendered very pure, by 
straining, it is used for lights in lamps, in houses, and in the 
streets of cities. 

85. Vegetable oils are obtained from various trees or fruit. 
Lintseed oil is expressed from the seed of flax. This is used in 
paints. A similar oil may be obtained from various seeds or 
Kernels. The kinds most used, are olive oil and castor oil, so 
called. Olive oil is obtained from olives, by bruising them be- 
tween mill-stones, and pressing them through bags made of 
rushes. This is much used, especially in the south of Europe, 
and in Asia, in dressing vegetables for the table. Castor oil is 
obtained from the nuts or seeds of the ricinus, or palma christi, 
a tree growing in tropical climates. The oil is obtained by 
decoction, or boiling, or by expression. The former is most 
pure. This oil is in common use, as a mild cathartic. 

86. Sugar is an article of great use. It is obtained from the 
sap or juice of a species of maple, or from a particular kind of 
cane. To obtain maple-sugar, the tree is tapped, that is, bored, 
or cut with an ax, and a small tube inserted, through which the 
sap runs into vessels or troughs. This juice is boiled, and the 
lighter parts evaporated ; the sugar remaining on the bottom of 
the kettle. 

87. But most of our sugar is the produce of the cane, a plant 
that grows in the West Indies, and in the southern parts of the 
United States, The canes are crushed in a mill, between iron- 
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plated rollers ; and the juice is conducted into copper pan, or 
caldrons, called clarifiers, in which the liquor is clarified by 
means of a heat a little under boiling temperature. The fecu- 
lencies of the liquor rise to the surface, and form a scum ; and 
afler a while, the liquor is drawn off and placed in a boiler for 
evaporation. During the boiling the scum is taken off; the li- 
quor passes into four boilers successively, and then into the last 
copper, or teach. In this the boiling is continued till the liquor 
is thick, and then it is laded into the cooler, where it granulates, 
or forms grains. This is then carried to the curing-house, where 
it is lodged in empty hogsheads, over a cistern, to drain. These 
hogsheads are perforated, and the melasses passes through the 
spungy stalks of plaintain-leaves into the cistern. This is mus- 
covado or brown sugar ; and from this is made ^loaf sugar, by a 
process of refining, which renders it perfectly pure and white. 

88. Melasses then is the thick but liquid part of sugar. This 
is a valuable substance in families. But heretofore a great pro- 
portion of it has been distilled ; by which process is formed 
ardent spirits, or rum, which has been drank in enormous quan- 
tities, mostly mixed with water, in various proportions, forming 
gKig, sling, and toddy. This mischievous practice of drinking 
spirit has been one of the most dreadful curses that ever befeU 
mankind. Intemperance in drinks makes drunkards, who are 
almost beasts in human form ; it has ruined thousands and mil- 
lions in property and character ; it has doomed thousands of 
wives and children to wretchedness ; it has peopled alms-houses 
and penitentiaries, and prisons, with most of their inhabitants; 
it has brought millions to disgrace and a premature graven 
Happily the practice of drinking spirit has received a check, 
and it is to be hoped it will be forever banished. 

89. Vinegar is a French word, signifying sour wine* This 
is a useful liquor, and is made by the fermentation of wine, 
cider, or other vegetable juices. 

90. Spices are of several kinds. What is called allspice, is 
the berry of the pimento, a tree growing in the West Indies. 
Pepper is a more pungent species of spice. The black pepper 
is brought from the East Indies, from Java, Sumatra and Ceylon. 
It is the berry or seed of a vine, which requires a prop. The 
white pepper is the black pepper deprived of its skin. These 
have a strong aromatic smell, ^nd a pungent taste. There are 
other species, but not much used. The kinds of pepper used 
for pickling, with us, grow in our gardens. Both the conunoa 
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sort, and the cayenne, are extremely pungent ; the latter is the 
most pungent. 

91. Cloves are the flowers of a plant which grows in the 
Molucca Isles, in the East Indies. The tree grows to the size 
of a laurel, and its bark resembles that of the olive. At the ex- 
tremities of the branches grow vast numbers of flowers, which 
are white at first, then green, and at last red and hard. These 
are cloves, — a pufngent, aromatic spice. 

92. The nutmeg is produced on a tree in the East Indies. If 
is the fruit, which consists of a kernel, inclosed in a pulpy peri- 
carp, or covering. The kernel is the nutmeg, and the covering 
is what we call mace. These are aromatic, very grateful to the 
smell and taste, and much used in cookery. 

' 93. Capers are the buds of the caper-bush, which grows 
among rubbish, and the joints of old walls, in the south of Eu- 
rope. It is also cultivated in this country. Capers are used in 
the form of pickles. 

94. Olives are the fruit of a tree which grows in warm cli* 
mates. From these is expressed olive oil, and the fruit is much 
used for pickling. 

95. Raisins are dried grapes. The grapes are suffered to% 
ripen on the vines, and then dried in ovens, or in the sun ; the 
latter are the sweetest. These come to us from the countries on 
the Mediterranean sea ; particularly from Smyrna, in Asia. 

96. The dried currants which we use, are a small sort of 
grapes, imported from the Levant, chiefly from the isles, Zante 
and Cephalonia, on the western coast of Greece. Prunes are 
plums dried in ovens, or in the sun. 

97. Figs are the fruit of a tree growing in Warm climates. 
The fig is roundish, or oblong, of a dark purple color, the pulp 
of which is of a sweet taste. But there are many varieties, of 
different colors. 

98. Almonds are the fruit of a tree, which is a nut, ovate, or 
compressed. The shell is hard, but the kernel is eatable, like 
that of the chestnut, or walnut. The leaves atid flowers of the 
tree resemble those of the peach. 

99. The pine-apple is the fruit of a tree growing in the West 
Indies, and other warm climates. It is so called, from its re- 
semblance to the cone of our common pine trees. When fully 
ripe it is very delicious to the taste. 

100. Tamarinds are the preserved seed-pods of the tamarind- 
tree, which grows in Arabia, £Igypt, and both the Indies*. 

15* 
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These pods abound with an acid pulp, which, mixed with boiled 
sugar in water, makes a cooling, grateful drink. 

101. Tea is the dried leaves of the tea-plant, or shrub, a na- 
tive of China and Japan, which is an evergreen, growing to the 
hight of five or six feet or more. It is propagated by se^s, and 
the leaves are not fit to be plucked off till the plant is three years 
old. The leaves are exposed to the steam of boiling water, and 
then dried on plates of copper, over a fire. 

102. Coffee is the produce of a plant, a native of Arabia, bat 
now cultivated in the East and West Indies. The plant rises 
to the hight of sixteen or eighteen feet. The branches shoot 
horizontaliy. The flowers grow in clusters, in the axils of the 
leaves. The fruit, or berry, resembles a cherry. These be^ 
ries are stripped of their skin, in mills, and divided, and then 
winnowed. 

103. Alum is a compound of a species of earth and potash. 
It is a powerful styptic and astringent, used in medicine, for 
stopping excessive discharges of blood ; in dyeing, for fixing 
colors; in candles, for hardening tallow ; and in tanning, for 
restoring cohesion in skins. 

104. Borax is a compound of a certain acid, and soda, or 
marine salt. It is brought from the East Indies, where it is 
found on the bottom or on the borders of certain lakes in Thibet* 
It is said, also, to be artificially prepared. It is much used as 
a styptic, in medicine, and in soderiug metals ; also as a flux, in 
chimistry. 

1 05. Ink is of different kinds. The common ink, for writing, 
is generally made by an infusion of oak galls, gum arabic, and 
copperas. Ink used in printing, is made by boiling lintseed oil, 
burning it a minute, and mixing it with lampblack, with some 
soap and rosin. Indian ink is composed of lampblack and size, 
or animal glue. 

106. Lampblack is the fine soot, formed by a condensation 
of the smoke of burning pitch, or resinous wood, as the pine. 
It is collected in a chimney terminating in a cone of cloth. 

107. Paints are of various kinds, and composed of diflerent 
substances. Some consist of a species of earth, mixed with 
water or oil ; or of white lead, mixed with oil. 

108. Varnish is a thick, viscid liquor, laid on wood, or other 
material, which, when dry, is hard, durable, and glossy. Var- 
nishes are made of very different materials ; as amber, lintseed 
oil, litharge or turpentine, lampblack, and gum-lac. 
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109. Glue is inspissated animal gluten, which serves as a 
cement of other substances. It is made by boiling to a jelly the 
skins, parings, &c. of oxen, calves, or sheep. Size is made in 
a similar manner, by boiling parings of leather, parchment, and 
vellum, and straining the water. 

1 10. Starch is the sediment of wheat, steeped in water. The 
bran is separated from it, by passing it through sieves ; and then 
the substance is dried. The best starch is made of the finest 
wheat. The wheat must be steeped ten or twelve days, and the 
water frequently changed, before the skin is easily separated from 
the substance of the grain. 

111. Turpentine is a resinous substance, flowing from cer- 
tain species of trees, chiefly the pine. It has about the consis- 
tence of honey. 

112. Camphor is the concrete juice of a tree, a species of 
laurel, which grows in Borneo, Sumatra, and other parts of the 
East Indies. It has a bitterish taste, and a very fragrant smell, 
and is a powerful diaphoretic, or substance promoting perspira- 
tion. When dissolved in spirits, the smell- is used as a stimulant 
in cases of fainting and swooning. 

113. Barilla is a plant cultivated in Spain for its ashes, which 
aflbrd a pure alkali, used in making glass and soap, and in 
bleaching. . 

114. Glass is made by fusing sand with fixed alkali, lead, 
slags, &c. This mixture is softened in a furnace, till it is capa- 
ble of being blown, and formed into any shape whatever. Glass 
is brittle, but transparent ; permeable to light, but impermeable 
to water. It forms mirrors, and a thoussuid kinds of beautiful 
vessels. 

115. Cork is the bark of a species of oak, growing in Spain 
and Portugal. This bark is very rough, but it is cut into stop- 
ples for bottles, and also burnt to make Spanish black. After 
the bark has been taken from a tree, a new bark is formed, and 
in the course of six or seven years it is renewed, so as to be fit 
for use. 

116. Earthenware is of various kinds. The coarser sorts 
consist of common clay, made into mortar, shaped upon a wheel, 
into the form of a vessel, and dried. These vessels are then 
covered with a vitreous substance, the basis of which is lead, 
and baked to hardness in kilns. It is said the substances 
generally used for glazing are white sand, red lead, pearl ashes,, 
and common salt. 
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117. The finer sorts of earthen ware are ealled poreehin. 
This ware was first made in China, of two kinds of earthy 
called petunse and kaolin^ with a species of oil, or varnish. Of 
these is made a paste, which is fashioned on a wheeL The 
pieces are then pointed, and each is inclosed in a case, the bot> 
torn of which is covered with fine sand ; one case is set in an- 
other, forming a nest, and thus they are placed in a furnace and 
baked. Similar ware is now made in various parts of Europe ; 
and from these manufactories we are supplied with table furni- 
ture, of various forms and elegance. 

118. Lime-stone, carbonate of lime, one of the most useful 
materials for buildings, abounds in almost every part of the 
United States. By being subjected to a strong heat, in kilns, 
it is deprived of its cementing principle, the carbonic acid, and 
reduced to a calx, oroxyd, which is easily pulverized. Of this 
is made mortar, the substance which, when dry, binds together 
the stones and bricks which are used for walls. The finer 
sorts of lime-stone are called marble, and when polished,, form 
most beautiful slabs for tables, chimney-pieces, bu&ts, statues,, 
pillars, and ornaments. 

119. Cocoa is a nut, the fruit of a tree cultivated in both the 
Indies. The tree oflen rises sixty feet high. The stem re- 
sembles an apothecary's iron pestle, the ends being larger than 
the middle. The nuts hang at the top of the stem, in clusters of 
a dozen each. The shell consists of strong, tough filaments,, 
inclosing a quantity of liquor and the kernel, which is white, 
and is an agreeable food. The shells may be used for cups ; 
the bark of the tree may be wrought into cordage, and the 
leaves into mats, nets, baskets, and other utensils. 

120. Chocolate is a cake made of a paste, the basis of which 
is the fruit of the cacao, a tree that grows in the West Indies^ 
to the bight of twenty feet. The seeds, or nut, are produced 
in pods,* in a white, pithy substance. These being roasted in 
an iron pot, the external covering is easily separated. The 
kernel is pounded in a mortar, or otherwise bruised, and made 
into a paste ; sometimes a little cinnamon, sugar, or vanilla, is 
added. 

121 . Indigo, — The indigo plant is a native of the East Indies, 
but it has been introduced into A.merica. It is now cultivated 
in South Carolina and Georgia, as also in Spanish America. 
The plant rises in a straight stem, with a bark slightly split, 
green in the middle, and radish at the extremity. The leaves 
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are ranged in pairs around the stalk ; they are oval, smooth, soil, 
furrowed, and of a deep green on the underside. From the 
leaves of this plant is obtained, by steeping and pounding, the 
substance which is used in dyeing to make a blue color. 

122. Tobacco,— Toh'dcco is a native plant of America, and 
first discovered by the Spaniards. It is a tall herbaceous plant, . 
rising to the hight of five or six feet, and sometimes higher, 
with a strong stem and large oblong leaves. The flowers grow 
in. clusters and are of a beautiful color. For use, and preserva- 
tion, the leaves are dried, and of these are formed cigars, or littje 
rolls for smoking or chewing. The leaves are also pulverized 
into snufi*. Tobacco is used for some purposes as a medicine; 
but it is a nauseous plant, and ought not to be used for any pur- 
pose, except for the cure of diseases. 

123. It is the fortunate lot of the farmers in most of the Uni- 
ted States, and particularly in the northern and middle states, to 
be able to raise, on their farms, all the principal articles of food 
necessary for their subsistence. The modes of tillage are 
somewhat different in different states, and in various situations ; 
but probably farmers in the north, and planters in the south, 
have found, by experiments, the modes of cultivation most pro- 
fitable in their respective situations. 

124. The high price of wages in the United States restrains 
the farmer from bestowing as much labor on his land as the 
farmers in Europe can afibrd. But the modes of tillage will 
improve, in proportion as the population increases, and the prices 
of grain will justify the expense. Good prices are the best 
bounties that can be offered for improvement. 

125. It is our happiness to have grains so cheap, that all in- 
dustrious persons may obtain what they need, for their labor, 
and the poor may enjoy abundance. We have the finest flour 
for bread, or, if we choose, we may consume the coarser grains : 
the finest wheat flour is not the most healthful. On the other 
hand, meal unbolted, or the coarser part of the flour, is probably 
better adapted to the digestive powers than the finest flour. 
Meslin, a mixture of wheat and rye, or coarse bread of rye and 
Indian meal, makes a sweet and healthful food. 

126. Thus our lot is cast in a land of plenty ; industry gives 
us all an abundance of the essential articles of life ; and these 
rich blessings, with a free government, with the means of know- 
ledge, and the revelations of God's will, to instruct us how to 
live in this world, and how to obtain a better portion in the life 
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to come, should make us grateful to the Being from whose kind- 
ness we derive these blessings, and contented with the allot- 
ments of his providence. 



SECTION III. 

OF GOVERNMENT, LAWS, CRIMES, TRESPASSES, CONTRACTS, AND 

COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

1. A republican government is one in which the right and 
power of government proceed from the citizens to be governed. 
As great communities can not meet, deliberate, and enact laws, 
the citizens elect representatives to act for them, in making and 
executing laws. 

2. A constitution of government is the fundamental statute 
or charter, framed by the representatives of the citizens, cho- 
sen for that purpose, and assembled in convention ; and gene- 
rally, such constitutions in this country have been ratified 
by the citizens, in cities, towns, or other local districts. 

3. The constitution determines the manner in which the 
powers of the government shall be exercised ; what officers 
shall be appointed or chosen, the manner in which they shall be 
elected, and what power each shall exercise. 

4. In the American constitutions, the legislature, which is 
the body to enact laws, consists of two houses, or branches; 
a senate or council, and a house of representatives ; the assent 
of both of which is necessary to make a law. 

5. The supreme power of executing the laws is vested in an 
officer, usually denominated governor. The power of holding 
courts and determining controversies between citizens, is vest- 
ed in judges. These three departments of the government are 
denominated the legislative, executive, Biid judiciary . 

6. This is the most legitimate form of government ; and if 
well administered, it is a far better form of government than a 
monarchy, in which laws or decrees are made by one man. 
Republican government is the best, while the citizens are honest, 
uncorrupt, and influenced in the choice of their rulers solely by 
a regard to the public good. If the citizens become corrupt, fall 
into violent parties, and each party is influenced by a reganl to 
its own benefit, a republican government loses the spirit of free- 
dom, or true liberty, and becomes tyranical. A party or faction 
in a republic, is often as despotic ?i<& ^ monarch or emperor^^ 
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7. By natural, moral, and social principles, every man in a 
community has an equal right to the protection of his person, 
his property, and his freedom. He has an equal right to seek 
property in a lawful way, and to enjoy it, whether he has more 
or less. If men, successful in business, and becoming rich, 
cannot be secure in the enjoyment of their wealth, no man will 
have a motive to be active and industrious. One man will not 
labor, if another is to have the fruits of his industry. 

8. Hence the poor have-no right to complain, if they do not 
succeed in business. They all enjoy the same rights ; and if 
they continue in poverty, it is usually for want of industry, or 
judgment in the management of their affairs, or for want of 
prudence and economy in preserving what they earn. They 
have no more right to invade the property of the rich, than the 
rich have to invade the rights of the poor. 

9. Government is restraint. The design of government is 
to restrain men from crimes and injuries to their fellow-men.' 
It is proper that the powers of government should impose equal 
restraint on every person in the community. This is the object 

- . , of law and of courts of justice. The laws operate upon all 
citizens, subjecting them to the same rules of justice ; and courts 
decide causes between <;itizens, for the purpose of redressing 
;.. wrongs, and doing equal justice. 

10. Hence the great advantages which men enjoy in civilized 
and christian countries. Among roving tribes of savages, there 
are no laws, and no courts of justice ; every man being lefl to 
redress his own wrong. This is the reason why savages take 
revenge, or satisfaction for injuries, into their own hands. If 
one man kills another, some relation or friend of the deceased 
pursues the murderer, and kills him, if he can. 

11. But among civilized men, no man is permitted to avenge 
his own wrong ; and for the best of reasons, which is, that a 
man cannot be an impartial judge in his own cause. Every 

^ . man is sejfish, and apt to view his own side of the question with 
il . too much favor. Hence impartial justice is to be expected only 
fi!Om men who have no interest in the cause to be decided. 

12. The highest civil crime that can be committed is treason, 
■ Treason is the act of betraying one's country, as by delivering 

it to an enemy, or taking arms against it, or by assisting an 
enemy with arms, provisions, or o3ier means of conquering it. 
This is a higher crime than murder, because it endangers a 
whole state or community. 
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13. TftfflU(m involves the guilt of nolatuig allegiance. Alle- 
giance is the obligation of a subject to the king, or to the stale of 
which he is a citizen. This obligation requires every subject to 
be faithful to the government, to support and defend it, when in 
danger. And it makes no difference whether a man has taken 
an oath to be faithful to the government or not. Every person 
in the state comes under this obligation at his birth, or by taking 
his residence permanently in the state or kingdom. 

14. The crime next to treason, in hainousness, is murder. 
Murder is the killing of a person maliciously, and with premed- 
itated purpose. Deliberate i ntention, or forethought, is essential 
to constitute murder. In most states and countries, murder is 
pimished by the death of the criminal. 

1 5. Manslaughter is the unlawful killing of a person, without 
malice prepense, or premeditated. This may be voluntary; that 
is, done by design, but in a sudden passion ; or it may be in- 
voluntary i when a person is doing some unlawful act. 

16. Excusable homicide is the killing of a person by misad- 
venture, or accident ; as if a man is using an ax, and the head 
Aies off and kills a person. 

17. Justifiable homicide is when an officer executes a crimintil, 
in pursuance of law and sentence of death. So also a man is 
justifiable in killing a thief, or robber, who attempts to take his 
life ; and in defending himself, and his wife, or child, when such 
killing is necessary to save one's own life, or the chastity of his 
wife br daughter. But these latter cases may be called more 
properly excusable homicide. ' 

18. Parricide is the malicious killing of a parent, either 
father or mother. This murder is of a more atrocious kind 
than that of killing a person not related ; as it implies a more 
deep malignity of heart, and is a violation of the strongest laws 
of filial obedience and affection. In like manner, yro/nctdf, or . 
the malicious killing of a brother, is a most aggravated species 
of murder. The same may be said oi sororicide, or the malicious 
killing of a sister. 

19. Suicide is self-murder, the putting an end to one's own 
life, by design. This crime is sometimes committed>by persons 
of sound mind ; but often by persons not of sound mind, or in 
the full possession of reason. 

20. Mahem is the crime of violently depriving a person of one 
of his limbs, which is necessary to defend himself; as of an arm, 
a leg, a finger, an eye. This word is usually contracted into mam 
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21. Arson is the malicious burning of a house or out-house 
of another man ; and it may be by burning one's own house, if 
by such burning another man's house is burnt. In genera], 
arson is the willful burning of a building by' which life is en^ 
dangered. But what burning of buildings shall constitute arsoriy 
is determined by statutes in different states. 

22. Burglary is nocturnal house-breaking ; a breaking into 
a house in the night, with intent to commit a felony, as theft, or 
Dther like crime. It must be in the night, for if it is light 
enough to discern a man's face, such breaking is not burglary. 
But moonlight does not alter the nature of the offense. 

23. Larceny, or theft, is a felonious taking and carrying away 
3f the personal goods of anbther. In this crime there is not 
only a taking of the goods, but a taking with the intent to steal; 
that is, to deprive the owner of his property privately and 
wrongfully. 

24. Robbery, 2l species of larceny, is a felonious and forcible 
taking from the body or person of another, goods or money of 
any value, by violence, and putting him in fear. 

25. Forgery is the making, altering, or knowingly publishing 
3r circulating, any deed, bond, will, or other similar paper, which 
is false ; or the making or altering any coin, bill of credit, bank 
jill, or note, and uttering or passing it, knowing it to be false, or 
counterfeit. This is a high crime, as it defrauds individuals, 
injures credit, and undermines all confidence in social dealings. 

26. All malicious mischief, by which the public or commu- 
nity is injured or annoyed, is also criminal and punishable. 
A-ll these are public wrongs or offenses, for which the perpetra- 
tor may be indicted by a grand-jury, tried, and punished. 

27. Wrongs done to individuals, for which the offender is 
liable to pay damages, are very numerous. Among these is 
trespass of many kinds. Thus if one mar^ enters upon the land 
of another, without leave, he is a trespasser. In strictness, a 
person can not walk over another's field without trespassing ; 
but if he does no injury it is overlooked. 

28. If a man enters without permission into another man's 
field, and cuts down a tree, however small, he is a trespasser^ 
If a man or boy enters another's garden or orchard without 
license, and takes fruit, he is a trespasser, and is liable to pay 
damages, however small may be the amount. 

29. If one man assaults another, and strikes him, he is a 
wrong-doer, and may be fined and punished. A bare lifting o^^ 
the hand against another, in anger and N9\l\i \hxe%\.eTivEk%)\& %si 
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assault ; and if the assailant strikes him, or only lays his band 
on him, it is a battery. 

30. If one man breaks another's close, that is, if he breaks the 
fence, or pulls down bars, or opens a gate, so that the owner is 
exposed to injury, he is a trespasser, and liable to pay damages, 
eyen though no injury is actually done. 

31. Every man's house is his castle, which no other person 
has a right to enter without permission. In like manner, a 
man's inclosed fields are his own exclusiye property, which no 
other man has a right to enter, without the owner's consent 
The laws are intended to secure to every man the peaceable 
enjoyment of his possessions ; for, without sucl) security, every 
man would be scrambling for the property of others; some 
persons would be wronged or ruined, and society would be in 
endless confusion. 

32. In like manner, the laws forbid any person to assault or 
injure the body of another ; and any injury to the person of his 
wife or children, is a violation of law and of morality, for 
which theoffender subjects himself to punishment. 

33. In no respect are men so liable to injure others, as in 
withholding from them their dues. The neglect to fiilfill con- 
tracts, is one of the most common vices in society. In some 
cases, unexpected events render such fulfillment impracticable ; 
but in most cases, the failure is wholly owing to the want of strict 
principles of honesty, or of improvidence and pegligence in the 
debtor. 

34. In making contracts, and promises of payment, a great 
fault is, that the promiser engages to do what there is no rational 
prospect he will be able to do. I^o man should promise 
payment, unless upon a moral certainty that he will have the 
means. To make promises without such moral certainty, is a 
common error, injurious to the promisee, and the source of a 
multitude of law-suits, or other evils, both to creditor and debtor. 

35. It is also important to the rights of persons, that the bor- 
rower of money or of utensils should be punctual in returning 
them. This is a moral duty very shamefully neglected. Ana 
the mischief of the case is, that many people seem not to feel 
the obligation of such punctuality. If they have any sense of 
duty in the case, it is too feeble to influence their conduct. In 
borrowing tools, or instruments of any kind, and in not returning 
them seasonably, or in returning them in a broken or impairea 
condition, there is a great immorality ; and the more aggravated, 

ajs it manifesta ingratitude hx tVve iaNot« oi^^Xsckiicx. 
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36. The law of kindness is a law of morality, and is among the 
most essential rules by which the peace and harmony of society 
are preserved. It is the duty of every man, so to use his own 
rights, and so to conduct his own affairs, as not to annoy or in- 
jure his neighbor. Every man should take ev^ry opportunity to 
do good to his neighbor, and avoid doing him the least injury. 
When these rules are observed, peace and good-will prevail, and 
add greatly to the happiness of social intercourse. 

37. One of the most common and afflicting evils of society, is 
slander. " The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity," says the 
apostle James. Not only the barefaced falsehood, but tattling, 
the telling of idle stories, misrepresentation of facts, exaggera- 
tions of trifling, hasty speeches, are common, and beyond meas- 
ure mischievous. Who is the man or woman, that, in this respect 
fs innocent ? Who can number the jealousies, evil thoughts, hard 
speeches, feuds, and dissensions between families, which spring 
from this mean and detestable vice of tattling ? One of the first 
and most important duties in the education and discipline of 
children, is to repress the disposition to slander. 

38. Another source of great evil to individuals, is, the neglect 
to reduce agreements to writing. Verbal promises and declara- 
tions are soon forgotten, in the whole, or in part ; or one party 
may deny what the other alledges to be true ; and then follows 
dissension, or dissatisfaction. If the agreement is of much im- 
portance, it not unfrequently happens, that a difference of opin- 
ion may end in a law-suit. Contracts and agreements, intended 
to convey rights, should be commited to writing, in such precise 
terms as to admit of no misunderstanding. The parties should 
luiow, the one what he is to give or do, and the other what he is 
to receive. 

39. Every owner of property has the right to dispose of it, 
not only during his life, but he has the right to direct how it shall 
be disposed of at his death. It has sometimes been denied, 
that a man has a right to dispose of his property by will ; but if 
a man's property were led without an owner, at his death, and 
all persons had an equal right to seize it, the scramble for it 
would produce quarrels and perhaps bloodshed ; the strongest 
man, or party, would seize the whole ; and the contest would 
produce every species of disorder. 

40. It has been suggested, that one man can not bind his heirs 
or executors to pay his bonds and notes, or fulfill his obligations. 
But if this doctrine were admitted, it would destco^ ^^^ c\^j^> 
and put an end to the most importam ti^xA^cXiYoiA vsi '^ ^^\fissss^^ 
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nity. If death were to destroy the obligation of a note, bond, or 
covenant, who would take a note or bond ? Nothing could be 
more mischievous than the admission of such a doctrine. 

41. In like manner it has been affirmed, that one gefieration 
can not bind a succeeding one, nor one legislature bind a future 
one. It has been said, that when the majority of a generation 
is dead, the authority which made an act is extinct, and a new 
majority is not bound by the acts of that which no longer exists.' 

42. This doctrine is false* and mischievous ; and it is founded 
on ignorance or mistake. The truth is, a nation or state is a 
corporation that never dies. It is always one and the same . 
body. A succession of members composing it, makes no differ- 
ence in its powers or rights. Its acts, resolves, and obligations, 
are always the acts of the same body, and therefore are valid and 
binding to any extent of time. There is no distinction of gen- 
eration in a state, or other aggregate corporation. 

43. The laws of descent, or inheritance, are different in dif- 
ferent countries In most countries of Europe, the land, or 
whole real estate of an owner, descend** to his eldest son. This 
is the provision made to keep great estates entire, for support- 
ing an order of nobles. But it is a law that does great injustice 
to the younger children'. In the United States, every owner of 
property may dispose of it by will ; but if he does not, his estate 
is distributed according to the laws of the state in which he lives ; 
and in most cases his property is divided equally amonghis 
heirs. This is in conformity to republican principles. 

44. In our American governments, the powers are distributed 
into three departments, — the legislative, the executive, and the 
judiciaL Tlie legislature is composed of persons|elected by the 
people to make laws ; the executive authority is vested in a gov- 
ernor, or chief magistrate, whose duty is to see the laws ear- 
ecuted; the judiciary consists of judges, appointed by the legis- 
lature, or by the executive, and their duty is to decide causes, or 
controversies which arise between the citizens. 

45. The judges constitute courts, with different powers as- 
signed to them by the laws. The lowest court is usually a single 
judge, as a justice of the peace, mayor of a city, or other magis- 
trate . The powers of this judge are prescribed by the laws, and 
are usually confined to the trial of causes in which the demand 
is small. In many cases, if one party is dissatisfied with the 
judgment of this court, he may appeal to a higher court, and have 
the cause tried a second time. The jurisdiction of this court is 

usually couSaed to the town ox cUy m^wYvveYvxYv^ Yi^^i&T«%vd!es« 
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46. The next higher court is, in most of our governments, the 
county court, whose jurisdiction extends over a county. This . 
court has powers of a more extensive kind, than those of a justice 
of the peace. It can try causes in which the demand is much 
greater, than in cases which can be tried by a justice. These 
powers are defined or specified in the laws. But if either party 
is dissatisfied with their judgment, then the laws permit the par-> 
ty, when his demand is sufficient, to appeal to a still higher 
court, for a second trial. This is the superior or supreme court. 

47. The superior, or supreme court, has power or jurisdiction 
which extends to the whole state. Their judgments are final 
or conclusive in most cases ; but in some states, causes may be 
carried from this court, by writ of error, to a still higher court « 
This highest court is difierently constituted in different states. 
The judges of the superior or supreme court, in some states, hold 
circuit courts ; that is, one judge holds a court in each county, 
and writs of error may carry causes from this court, to a court 
held by all the judges. 

48. The higher courts have jurisdiction both civil and crim- 
inal. The civil jurisdiction gives the right to try causes of 
complaint and injury between individuals ; such causes as arise 
on contracts, notes, debts of all kinds, trespass, and the like. 
The criminal jurisdiction extends to the trial of crimes com-> 
mitted in violation of law ; as murder, manslaughter, arson, theft, 
robbery, burglary, forgery, and the like. 

49. The trial of crimes, in all cases, and in civil causes, in 
most cases, is by a jury of citizens. In the case of crimi- 
nals the case of an accused person is first tried by a grand-jury, 
usually consisting of twenty-four citizens. An officer called 
the attorney-general, or solicitor, or state's attorney, is employed 
to prosecute the accused, in the name of the state. He presents 
the charges against him to the grand-jury, in a writing, called an 
indictment ; the grand-jury examine witnesses, and if they think 
the charges supported, they return the indictment, indorsed 
a true hilL If not, they return it, indorsed ignoramiis, (we are 
ignorant,) that is, we judge the charges not supported. The 
prisoner is then discharged. 

50. If the grand-jury find a true bill, the accused person is 
committed to prison, unless bailed, and awaits a trial before a 
oourt, where the trial is by a petty jury of twelve citizens. 
These trials by different juries, give the accused all the advan-i 
tags possible, of a fair hearing and impatlisX \\]A^m«iiV» ^V^ 

judgment or decision of this jury, ia calYed^ »eTd\ct^'«V\0».^\V 
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SECTION IV. 

HUMAN IGNORANCE. 



1. Our Creator has given to us certain faculties, or powers 
of mind, which enable us to discover the truths which are es- 
sential to our happiness, or adapted to our wants and cbnyen- 

*For a Weir of the GoMtiiution ot td« \}u\x»dL^x»AA%) «m my Hutmr^ 
^ ihe UhHed SiattM. 
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nifies a true declaration^ or decision. If an accused person is 
found guilty, the judge pronounces sentence of condemnationi 
and he is punished according to law. 

51 . The principal ministerial officer in a county, is the sherif, 
who has charge of the prison, and of all prisoners in the county, 
and executes the law upon offenders. He has also the power 
of serving writs and processes of all kinds, . and to keep the 
peace, by arresting offenders, bringing them before a magis- 
trate for examination, and committing them to prison. The 
officer of the United States, whose powers correspond to those 
of the sherif under the state government, is calleid a marshal^ 
and his powers extend to the whole state. He executes process 
under the courts of the United States only. 

52. Subordinate ministerial officers, are deputy-sherifs, con- 
stables, or bailifs. These also have the power of serving writs, 
summons, and executions, and of keeping the peace. Consta- 
bles are, in some states, annually chosen by the people, in their 
town-meetings. 

53. One of the most important provisions of our governments, 
is, that the judges of the highest courts hold their offices during 
good behavior ; that is, while they perform their duties with in- 
tegrity, they can not be removed from their office. The reason 
is, that if they are chosen or appointed annually, the fear of i 
losing their office may bias their judgment, and they may not be 
impartial. But if they are not dependent on popular favor, they 
will be inclined to judge according to law, whether their decis- 
ions are popular or not. Experience proves that we can not 
always depend on a faithful execution of the laws, when execu- 
tive officers are liable to lose their office at the end of every year. 

It has been found in Great ^Britain, as in this country, that the 
highest court of law is the firmest barrier to defend the rights of 
citizens against the usurpations of the other branches of govern- 
ment, and the violence of parties.* | 
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ience. Some of the most useful truths may be discovered by 
reason^ without the aid of experience ; but in temporal affairs, 
most of our knowledge, especially that which is practical, and 
adapted to guide us to the best means of promoting our safety 
and interest, is derived from experience, 

2. In regard to the operations of the laws of nature, we know 
little more than facts^ or the effects of causes ; the causes of 
such effects being concealed from us, or being beyond the limits 
of our intellectual capacities. The Creator has endowed us 
with powers to understand, to remember, and to apply to useful 
purposes, such facts and events as are most necessary or useful 
to us in preserving our lives, in securing our health, and in ad- 
vancing our temporal interests ; but he has seen fit to reserve to 
himself the knowledge of the causes of such facts, and the 
manner by which effects are produced. 

3. We know, by constant observation, that the sun is the 
great source of light and heat ; but we know not how, or by 
what force, his rays are sent to the earth, and to the other 
planets ; nor can we understand the operation of the rays in 
producing heat. The knowledge of the factf that the rays 
produce heat, is all which it is necessary for us to know. 

4. We know that water is raised into the air by evaporation, 
and that it is at times condensed in clouds, and cast upon the 
earth in rain and snow ; but the process by which these changes 
are carried on, we can not see nor fully understand. 

5. We know, by observation, that plants grow from the earth ; 
that they live a certain time, increase to their proper size, 
produce their proper fruits, then cease to grow, and soon decay 
and perish. But how little do we understand of the operation of 
the causes of these facts ? What force raises and circulates the 
sap ? and how is that fluid converted into wood ? 

6. We observe that every plant produces a certain kind of seed, 
which invariably produces the same sort of plant. In this par- 
ticular, no mistakes are ever made. An acorn produces an oak ; 
a beech-nut produces a beech-tree ; and a chestnut produces a 
tree of the same kind as that which produced the nut. These 
facts we know ; but the laws by which this process is carried on, 
lie beyond our reach. 

7. We see by these facts the kindness and benevolence of the 
Creator, in rendering the laws of nature invariable, . If such laws 
wer^ subject to change, we should have no certainty of produ- 
cing from seed the same trees or grain wtdcViNV^ \\vDXvB^vir« « 
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And how miserable would be our condition, if we were uncer- 
tain whether wheat would produce wheat, or oats would produce 
oats ! But by observing the constancy of the laws of the vege- 
table kingdom, we are able, with moral certainty, to supply our- 
selves with the precise articles which we want. 

8. With nearly the same certainty, we are able to convert the 
fruits of the earth to the purposes of life. We know that flour 
moistened, raised with some fermenting substance, and subjected 
to heat, will make bread ; a wholesome substance for food. We 
learn the process of preparing it, and unless we fail in the pro- 
cess, the effect is certain. The laws of leaven, and of heat, we 
can not fully comprehend ; but we know the results, and this is 
enough for us to understand. 

9. We learn by experience, what plants are wholesome and 
good for food. We learn, by the same means, that some plants 
are useful for the cure of diseases ; and others are poisonous, or 
injurious to health, and if taken into the stomach, are fatal to life. 
But the nature of the properties, or the manner in which they 
operate, we do not know, otherwise than by their effects. The 
peculiar shapes of the component particles of matter are invisi- 
ble ; and whether the respective qualities of a plant proceed 
from the shape of its elements, or from other circumstances, is 
to us wholly a secret. 

10. We know from observation, that the stomachs of animals 
possess some power of dissolving flesh and vegetables, and pre- 
paring them for nourishing the body. We know that these 
substances are first changed into a soil substance, called chyme ; 
that a further process forms chyle, a milky substance ; and this, 
by further changes, is converted into blood or nutriment for flesh. 
But the manner by which these changes are wrought, is invisible 
to human observation, 

11. Some plants are sweet to the taste; others are bitter, or 
sour, but what peculiar form of their particles gives them these 
qualities, we are utterly ignorant. Nor is it possible for us to 
discern the peculiar structure of the parts of plants^ which con- 
stitute their firmness, durability, or color. 

12. We know that water is the principal nutriment of plants ; 
but by what process this fluid is converted into ^the substance of 
the plant we are ignorant. The process is slow and invisible. 
We know by observation, that air and light are necessary to the 
perfection of most plants ; but how these substances are chan- 

ged, and combined with the 8ub8Ji»ace oC ^e^etables^ we are 
unable to discover. 
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13. We observe that bodies, heavier than air, will fall to the 
earth, if raised, and not supported. We ascribe -this effect to 
the attraction of the earth, or gravity. We give these names 
to the supposed cause ; yet of the nature and operation of the 
cause, we are utterly ignorant. But knowing the effect, we 
are able to guard against the injuries to which men may be ex- 
posed, when they ascend above the earth. We know that they 
must be sufficiently supported, or they may fall and be killed, or 
maimed. 

14. We learn by observation, that certain subtances are 
combustible, that is, if fire is applied to them, they will take fire, 
and be consumed. This is sufficient for our own purposes of 
safety, whether we understand the nature of what we calibre, or 
not. The certainty that fire will burn and injure flesh, will lead 
us to avoid coming in contact with it, whether we can explain 
the manner of its operation, or not. We know the law of nature 
on this subject ; and we are sure that the law of nature will not 
be suspended, nor altered, to save us from its effects, if we ex- 
pose our bodies to its operation. 

15. We know by observation and experience, that the use of 
ardent spirit will injure the body, to a greater or less degree ; 
and that often it induces disease and premature death. If these 
effects are not certain, they are common, and therefore proba- 
ble. If, then, men indulge the practice of drinking, they 
knowingly risk the evils which are to follow. If they expo&e 
themselves to such evils, the loss of health and life, it is their 
own fault. The usual effects will not be suspended, to save 
men from their sufferings and destruction. 

1 6. A certain portion of food is necessary to sustain life and 
strength. Of the proper quantity which a person requires, he 
is to judge for himself. But he learns by experience that too 
•great a quantity of food taken into the stomach, produces in- 
convenience, and unfits him for business or enjoyment. Know- 
ing this to be the effect, he, if wise, will be temperate ; but if 
he indulges his appetite to excess, he is answerable for the in- 
convenience which he must suffer. He can blame himself 
only, for departing from the rule of duty. 

17. The animal kingdom, as well as the vegetable, is full of 
mystery. The structure of the bodies of animals, presents ob- 
jects of wonderful contrivance ; and particularly the form and 
arrangement of the vital parts ; parts which are essential to life. 
We ^0 w that respiration, and the circulation of the bloody qx« 
essentia) to Ji/e; and these are carried on m^^\o\JX «k^ ^^^tv.wk 
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our part. But although we are acquainted with the organs, the 
lungs which receive the air inhaled in breathing, and the heart 
which receives and drives the blood through the arteries to 
every part of the body ; yet we are not able fully to understand 
the cause which keeps the whole machinery in motion, fix>ai 
infancy to old age. 

18. The wonders of this admirable structure are greatly in- 
creased, when we consider the connection of the intellect or 
soul with the body. The soul, or spiritual part of man, is that 
which thinks and reasons. Of the essence of the soul we know 
nothing. We know only its operations or effects. We think^ we 
reason, we judge, we wiU, or form determinations, which lead us 
to action ; but how the will, or an act of our spiritual part, can 
act upon the muscles to produce motion, we are totally ignorant. 

19. We may be surprised at the operations of sight. We 
turn our eyes, and in an instant we see innumerable objects 
around us, and at various distances ; we see objects approaching 
us which may expose our lives, and we shun them ; we see 
things that we want, and direct our course to them ; we espy 
objects of delight, and we contemplate them ; we cast a look 
at the heavens, and in an instant we discover the shape and 
the color of worlds, at the distance of miUions of miles ; we sur- 
vey the visible heavens in a moment, and thus we are able to 
contemplate the amazing wonders of creation. 

20. Still more rapid is thought. We close our eyes, but the 
ideas of distant worlds are retained in the mind ; our thoughts 
dart from the earth to the sun, or more distant orbs, in an instant; 
in an instant they are recalled, and fastened on a tree by our side, 
or on a cat that purs at our feet ; then they are instantaneously 
winged to a mountain or a river on the other side of the globe. 
Such are the operations of the invisible, but ever-active being, 
the soul, or spiritual part of man. 

21. Most animals possess the like senses as the human race ; 
and in many of them the senses are far more acute than in man. 
The perception of the dog in smelling, enables him to follow the 
tracks of his owner to any distance ; the sight of the hawk or 
the eagle, discovers to him his prey from the loftiest hight. 
Nor is the reason of the brute, though more limited than that of 
man, less wonderful. The horse and ox have this faculty ia 
a degree which enables them to learn and remember what is 
necessary to secure themselves from danger, and to do what 
their owner wishes them to perform. Instinct is a faculty, 

which, without the process o{ le^LSoion^^ ^vt^^v^ ^3cA valoial 
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with unerring certainty, to select his proper food ; and in wild 
animals, which are not under the protecting care of man, this 
faculty directs them, with certainty and uniformity, to provide 
themselves with food, and to find or form a place of shelter, and 
a nest or a lodge for their young. In their care of their young, 
the animals manifest the same afiection and providence which 
are exhibited by the human race ; and in defending them their 
courage equals that of the boldest hero. 

22.V If the animal and vegetable kingdoms, with which we 
are conversant every hour of our lives, are full of incompre- 
hensible mysteries, how can we be surprised that the existence 
of a Supreme Being, and his attributes and operations, should 
present to our contemplation objects equally incomprehensible ? 
Men are prone to object to mysteries in religion, and to reject 
some of the doctrines of revelation, because they can not com- 
prehend them. But before men deny the truth of revelation, 
on account of mysteries, they should deny that they can, by an 
act of the will, moVb a foot or lifl an arm ; for they can no more 
comprehend the operation of the mil upon the musclesy than 
they can the being and attributes of God. 

23. There have always been men, called philosophers, who 
have attempted to pry into the secrets of creation, and discern 
what God intended to conceal, or what men have not capacities 
to comprehend. One philosopher makes a book, to prove that 
we have no innate ideas, or principles ; that is, that we have no 
ideas before we are born, or that ideas are not born with us ; 
but that we derive all our ideas from sensation and reflection. 
Another writer makes a book to disprove these opinions. Now 
we have no certain means of deciding this question ; and if we 
had, the decision would be of no practical use. 

24. Philosophers write largely on the subject of personal 
identity, endeavoring to show by what means we know to-day 
that we are the same persons we were yesterday. This is a 
useless inquiry, at least as far as mankind in general are con^ 
cemed. The truth is, we have a faculty given to us by our 
Creator, by which a man knows with certainty that he is the 
same person now which he was at any former time. If a man 
engages to marry a certain lady, or to pay a certain note, at 
the end of sixty days, when the time arrives, he knows \}^2X he is 
ihe same person that made the promise, and never doubts the 
fact. By implanting in man this faculty, or consciousness,. the 
Creator has saved us the trouble o{reasonii^ on the subject. 
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25. In like maimer; many books Imve been written respecting 
the freedom of the human will, to ascertain how far a man's wiU 
is determined by his voluntary choice, or by circumstances over 
which he has no control. But without any decision of this 
question, we have a consciousness that we are free to choose 
good or evil ; so that vt^te^ guilty if we do what we know to be 
wrong. This consciousnehs is given to us by a wise appointment 
of the Creator, for the purpose of regulating our choice, and for 
deterring us from sinning, by the fear of punishment. 

26. Suppose a philosopher should attempt to discover the par- 
ticular formation of the tongues of different animals, in order to 
learn the reason why one animal will eat flesh only, and another 
will eat nothing but herbage. He might write a folio on the 
subject, and fill it with conjectures, but probably he would be 
disappointed in his object, and never discover the causes of the 
different tastes of animals. And if he could, his discoveries 
would be of no use. Observation and experience give us ail 
the knowledge we want on this subject. 

27. The true wisdom of men, is, to he Jiumhle ; to strive to 
learn what is useful Rn6 practical in the affairs of life, and what 
is necessary for securing the favor of the Creator. Our proper 
business in this life, is, to make ourselves comfortable ; to avoid 
the evils and pains of life as far as possible ; to he good ourselves, 
and to do good to others ; and by conforming to the laws of God, 
in this life, to qualify ourselves for the enjoyments of a belter 
state of existence. "The fear of God is the beginning of wis- 
dom ;" and without this fear of God, or true religion, all the arts, 
and science, and knowledge, in the world, do not constitute 
true wisdom. 

God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 

Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, and lean not to thy own 
understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he will 
direct thy paths. 

Be not wise in thy own eyes : fear the Lord and depart from 
evil. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom : her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

Wisdom is better than rubies, and all the things that may be 
desired are not compared to it. 

The way of transgressors is hard. The way of the wicked 
is as darkness ; they know not at what they stumble. 
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